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Philip  Warden 


The  Washington  newspaper  correspondent  also  has  his  constitu¬ 
ents  back  home — readers. 

Readers  consider  that  they  are  best  served  when  their  news- 


Lloyd  Norman 


Washington  reporting 
from  the  reader’s 


gathering  representatives  at  the  nation’s  capital  have  the  ability 
to  get  the  facts  of  every  important  development — and  let  nothing 
interfere  with  their  determination  to  exercise  that  ability  fully  in 
the  public  interest. 

As  proved  by  their  record,  Chicago  Tribune  newsmen  in  W’ash- 
ington  have  the  ability  to  get  the  news  that  those  in  power  seek  to 
hide.  Men  of  character  and  ability,  they  cannot  be  fooled,  bought 
or  intimidated. 


point  of  view 


They  are  inspired  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  the  limit  be¬ 
cause  they  know  that  the  Tribune,  having  no  tieups  with  politics, 
finance  or  society,  prints  what  their  more  searching  enterprise 
develops. 

Readers  make  plain  their  ^proval  of  the  kind  of  representatives 
sent  to  Washington  by  the  Cmcago  Tribune.  They  do  so  by  buy¬ 


ing,  every  day  of  the  week,  hundreds  of  thousands  more  copies  of 
the  Tribune  than  they  buy  of  other  Chicago  newspapers. 


;_youp  readers  will  ap 
'ton  news  i 


_  _ appreciate  the  more  searching 

Washington  news  urnwh  you  can  give  them  thru 
unduplicated  wire  report  erf  Chicago  Tribune 
pio^bic*.  Write,  wire  or  phone  nay  Mason,  manager,  today 
[y5f****o<»  <rf  cost  of  the  fuu  CTPS  leased  wire  report. 

Street,  New  York  17  and  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  It 


Chicago  Tribune 

WORLD’S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 

January  average  net  paid  total  circulation : 
Daily,  Over  950,000— Sunday,  Over  1,650,000 


HAS 


EMPLOYEES 


IN  INDUSTRY 


AND  BUSINESS 


Although  Wisconsin  is  "America's  Dalryland"  and  Is  known  as  a  leading  agricultural  state,  It 
has  1.007.000  men  and  women  employed  In  non-agrlcultural  work  as  of  December,  1948.  This 
represents  an  Increase  In  employment  of  11,400  over  the  same  month  In  1947 


In  Wisconsin.  Industrial  production  workers  alone  received  a  total  of  -$20,011,000  per  week, 
with  an  average  paycheck  of  $58.15.  That  Is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  $4,498  effective  buy¬ 
ing  Income  In  Wisconsin — $189  higher  than  the  national  average. 


Wisconsin  ranks  twelfth  In  the  nation  In  Importance  as  a  market— 
but  It  ranks  first  In  stability  because  of  Its  most  evenly  balanced 
employment  among  manufacturing,  distribution  and  agriculture. 
Ups  and  downs  are  less  severe,  making  It  the  kind  of  market  worth 
"going  after." 


BUT... ONLY 


ONE  BIG 


And  when  you  "go  after"  sales  In  Wisconsin,  consider  this  unusual 
newspaper  situation.  The  evening  field  is  divided  among  37  dailies, 
but  there's  only  ONE  big  morning  newspaper — the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


MORNING 


NEWSPAPER 


Here's  a  newspaper  that  Is  preferred  every  morning  by  173,619 
dally  and  297.007  Sunday  reader  families.  Here’s  a  newspaper  that 
Is  being  read  by  more  people,  and  used  effectively  by  more  adver¬ 
tisers  than  ever  before.  Here’s  a  powerful  Influence  to  help  you 
make  a  name  (and  sales)  for  your  product  In  Wisconsin. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 


The  Newspaper  Wisconsin  Grew  Up  With 

A  HIARST  NEWSPAPER— R*|ir«MRtMl  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  A  SCHMITT,  INC, 


*  pDi  ro 


toward  sales  in  Baltimore 


White  marble  steps  and  Baltimore  go  together.  And  the 
Sunpapers  go  on  those  white  marble  steps. 


They  go  on  lots  of  other  kinds  of  steps,  too  . . .  the  venerable 
painted  wood  steps  of  Forest  Park,  Hamilton  and  the  older 
southeast  .  .  .  and  stately  stone  in  Guilford. 


In  more  than  4000  blocks  in  Baltimore,  a  Sunpaper  carrier 
serves  every  home.  And  in  many  thousands  more,  he  serves 
all  but  one  or  two  homes. 


So  the  first  step  to  take  for  making  sales  in  the  rich  Balti¬ 
more  market  is  advertising  in  the  Sunpapers.  Whatever  your 
message  . . .  whatever  you’re  selling  . . .  remember  . . . 


EVERYTHING  IN  BALTIMORE  REVOLVES  AROUND  THE 


Daily  Circulation  362,762;  Sunday  302,826  (A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement  Sept.  30,  19-48) 


MORNING  •  EVENING  ♦  SUNDAY 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc,,  New  York,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  •  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  Scott,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
&  PUBLISHER  for  February  26,  1949 
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Specify  the  Cline  System 

tor  ettkienf  press  operation 

Modem  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  elearical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 
Cline  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
whidi  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re* 
suit  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 

If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Officat  400  W.  Maditon  St.,  Chicago  6,  IllinoU 

Western  0£5ce  Eastern  Office 

410  Bush  Street  I  ^  Ji  220  East  42nd  St. 

San  Francisco  8,  Cal.  New  York  City 


Specify ...  ..  . 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 
Safety  and  Reliability  . 

No  Press  Drive  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration 
Speed  and  Power 
No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 

Specify  . .  a.  „ 

CLINE  FULL^SPEED  PASTERS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  TENSION 

Pressing  one  button  completes  paster 
and  tail  cut  off  cycle. 

Constant  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  straps 

No  running  belts 

Simple  to  operate  and  maintain 

Increases  production 

Specify  .  .  . 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 

Specify  •  .  . 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 
MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 

for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 
Auxiliary  Equipment 
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/ft  tAe  Canton,  OA/o,  market 


''‘"Om?. 


a  $449  MILLION  *  CHU  NK 
of  Northeastern  Ohio 


SUCCESSFUL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 

Use....  4. 


1.  Canton,  subject  to  all  the  smoke  and  soot  and  grime 
that  go  with  a  busy,  heavily  populated,  industrial  center, 
is  a  good  place  to  sell  soap.  Particularly  so,  because 
Canton’s  water  supply  is  extremely  hard  (28  grain). 

2.  Canton  is  a  rich,  stable  market — over  200  diversified 
industries  with  eight  of  the  world’s  largest  among  them, 
shopping  center  for  Ohio’s  most  thickly  populated  farm 
area. 

3.  Easy  to  sell — the  Canton  Trading  Area  Is  a  one  news¬ 
paper  market,  where  buying  habits  of  74,000  families 
are  influenced  daily  and  Sunday  by  The  Canton  Repository. 
Get  complete  details,  call  in  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley. 

♦Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1948. 
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“TKvuJt..  KEEPS.. 

THIS  HOME  TOWN  /i,, 
NEWSMPER  ^oHdl 

The  Norristown  Times  Herald  In¬ 
creased  Circulation  prices  January 
3,  1949  to  5c  daily,  30c  Weekly - 
THE  DECREASE  IN  DAILY  SALES 
AMOUNTED  TO  JUST  2  NEWS 
PAPERS!  A  Phenomenal  Record! 


THE  TIMES  HERALD  GROWS  ON  FTS  OWN  MERITS  AND 
READER  INTEREST  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR ....  NO  PREMIUMS 
...NO  SPECIAL  SOUCITATIONS  ...  NO  EXTRA  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  PROMOTIONS 


CIRCULATION  AS  OF  FEB.  17  »  19,503 
19,412  19,410 


CERTIFIED  BY  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


CERTIFIED  BY  , 

ROBERT  C.  DRESLIN  C.  P.  A.  J 


PROOF  POSITIVE  TIMES  HERALO  READERS  GET  WHAT  THEY  WANT  IN  THIS  GREAT  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


The  recent  increase  in  daily  circulation  rates  to  5c  daily, 
30c  weekly  was  an  iron  test  of  the  staunchness  of  Times 
Herald  popularity  in  the  rich  Montgomery  County  Market. 

Only  two  subscribers  among  our  19,412  Montgomery 
County  friends  (87%  Home  Delivered)  saw  fit  to  discontinue 
the  Times  Herald  because  of  the  extra  cost. 

This  phenomenal  record  is  outstanding  proof  of  Times 
Herald  popularity  and  reader  interest.  It  is  proof  positive  that 
Times  Herald  Readers  want  and  receive  complete  local  news 
and  pictures,  attractions  no  metropolitan  newspaper  can  fur¬ 
nish  its  “fringe  subscribers.” 


Advertisers  Acknowledge  Times  Herald  Ability  To  Pro¬ 
duce  Results  In  The  Rich  Montgomery  County  Market 


NO  METROPOLITAN  MAJOR  MARKET  NEWSPAPER  CAN  SERVE  HOME  TOWN  LOCAL  NEWS  OR  ADVERTISING  INTEREST 

Norristown  Simos 

MoslfOBcry  Ceanty’s  Great  Home  Newa|wp*r 

wm  ALL  FOUR  WORLD-WIDE  NEWS  SERVICES— ASSOOATED  PRESS.  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS,  UNITED  PRESS.  REUTERS 
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POWER  TO  OO  GOOD 


GOODS 


Write  for 
your  copy 
TODAY! 
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Some  forty  ad-takers  and  solicitors  keep  busy  in  the  newly  expanded  classified 
advertising  department  of  The  New  York  Times.  Yet  the  pleasant,  light,  air-condi¬ 
tioned  room  they  work  in  is  one  of  the  quietest  in  the  building.  A  sound-absorbing 
ceiling  takes  care  of  that. 

The  ad-takers  themselves  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  suggestions  that  helped 
build  this  modern,  efficient  department  that  handles  more  than  2,000  telephone 
calls  doily.  New  desks,  for  instance,  were  built  to  their  specifications. 

Telephone  equipment  is  all  new.  Plastic  headsets  weigh  only  two  ounces.  A 
two-position  supervisory  monitor  board  includes  special  circuits  between  the  super¬ 
visor's  desk  and  each  ad-taker. 

The  result:  a  better  place  to  work,  and  better  service  for  readers  who  make  The 
New  York  Times  the  biggest  classified  medium  in  New  York  ...  a  medium  which 
publishes  more  than  1,500,000  classified  ads — some  9,000,000  lines — a  year. 


ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT 
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•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


3  Publisher  Groups  Dispute 
ITU  Testimony  on  T-H  Act 


A  Correction 

Washington — In  its  story  of 
Woodruff  Randolph's  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee,  (Feb.  12,  page  7), 
Editor  &  Publisher  erred  in 


Strike  Against  National  Policy, 
Soy  Chicago  Dailies;  Pact  Near 


WASHINGTON  —  Three  groups 
of  newspaper  publishers  filed 
statements  with  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  this  week  tak¬ 
ing  issued  with  testimony  by 
Woodruff  Randolph,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union,  on  matters  covered  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

a  Chicago  publishers  declared 
the  15-months-old  strike  of 
onion  printers  is  "unquestion¬ 
ably  a  strike  against  the  nation¬ 
al  policy.”  The  printers.  Con¬ 
gress  was  told,  walked  out  “as  a 
Srect  result  of  the  ITU  no-con¬ 
tract  policy.” 

•  liie  Inland  Daily  Press  As- 
lociation,  comprising  several 
hundred  newspapers  in  the  Mid- 
West.  offered  a  list  of  provisions 
it  hoped  would  be  contained  in 
any  new  labor-management  re- 
htions  law. 

#  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  submitted 
a  complete  report  on  its  survey 
of  composing  room  manpower 
Portages  to  refute  Randolph’s 
assertion  that  the  data  had  been 
warped”  in  an  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  story. 

Hearings  Concluded 
The  statements  were  all  filed 
just  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  concluded  its  hearing  on  the 
Thomas  Bill,  which  would  re¬ 
place  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  A 
spokesman  for  the  American 
.Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  told  Editor  &  Publisher  no 
presentation  had  been  made  by 
that  group  because  its  case 
against  the  ITU  is  still  pending 
before  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  and  a  complete 
record  has  been  entered  by  a 
member  of  the  Committee. 

The  congressmen  were  briefed 
on  the  Chicago  situation  by 
John  F.  O'Keefe,  secretary  of 
the  Chicago  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  who  insisted  the 
onion’s  “no-contract”  policy,  in 
protest  against  the  'T-H  Law, 
precipitated  the  strike. 

“Mr.  Randolph's  own  words 
prove  this  to  be  true,  despite  his 
vacillating  testimony  before 
Wur  committee,”  asserted  the 
Cn'<tago  statement,  which  re¬ 
viewed  50  years  of  contractual 
reations  between  the  Chicago 
publishers  and  ITU,  without 
nuthorized  strikes. 

"The  no-contract  policy  was 
s  device  to  destroy  all  contract¬ 
ual  obligations;  to  hold  over  the 
employer  the  constant  threat  of 


a  ‘phony’  wage  dispute;  and 
thus  to  ‘slug’  the  employer  into 
maintaining  conditions  mandat¬ 
ed  by  the  ITU — law  or  no  law,” 
asserted  the  statement. 

"As  a  result  of  decisions  of 
(Federal)  Judge  Swygert,”  said 
the  statement,  "there  is  now 
genuine  collective  bargaining  by 
the  Chicago  local  of  the  ITU  in 
negotiations  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  satisfactory  adjustment  of 
all  except  two  or  three  of  the 
many  issues  between  the  union 
and  this  association. 

“If  the  Chicago  publishers  had 
agreed  to  the  ITU  policy  in 
effect  prior  to  Judge  Swygerfs 
rulings,  the  ITU  would  not  only 
have  demonstrated  that  it  was 
bigger  than  the  Congress  and 
the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  that,  in  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph's  own  words  at  the  union 
convention  in  August,  1947,  the 
members  of  the  ITU  ‘can  think 
faster  than  the  legislators,’  but 
also  would  have  set  a  pattern 
of  cynical  disregard  for  law.” 

The  Inland  letter  to  Senator 
Thomas  warned  that  Congress 
will  be  doing  a  "disservice  to 
free  trade  unionism,  to  individ¬ 
ual  works,  to  employers  and  to 
the  whole  public”  if  it  abandons 
all  effective  curbs  on  such  “un¬ 
healthy  monopolistic  practices” 
as  ITU  has  employed. 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Canfield,  secretary  of 
the  Inland,  representing  422 
daily  newspapers. 

‘  "rhe  power  thus  achieved  is 
used,  for  example,  to  require 
regular  payments  of  wages  at 
overtime  rates  to  employes  al¬ 
ready  enjoying  the  highest  basic 
wage  rates.  It  is  used  to  exact 
submission  to  the  most  un¬ 
economic  and  foolish  of  ‘feather¬ 
bedding'  practices.” 

The  association  urged  that  any 
new  labor  law  should  include 
six  provisions  covering  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining  obliigatione  by 
both  sides,  injunctive  relief,  ban 
on  "bogus”  and  protection 
against  closed  shop  abuses. 


Text  of  Inland  statement  will 
be  found  on  Page  8. 


"Further  evidence  of  a  per¬ 
sistent  labor  shortage  in  the 
composing  rooms  of  our  member 
newspapers”  was  offered  by 
Theodore  A.  Serrill,  associate 
manager  of  PNPA. 

Earlier  data  showed  that  both 


daily  and  weekly  shops  in  the 
state  needed  280  additional 
printers.  When  Senator  Robert 
A.  Taft  questioned  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  on  this,  the  union  leader 
replied:  "We  have  never  under¬ 
taken  to  supply  sufficient  men  so 
that  there  would  be  a  journey¬ 
man  available  at  any  time  the 
employer  wanted  him  for  a 
day’s  work.” 

Mr.  Serrill  reported  a  survey 
among  31  dailies,  published  by 
28  PNPA  members,  wherein  23 
publishers  reported  overtime  in 
excess  of  57o  in  hours,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  publishers  re¬ 
plied  that  overtime  hours  ex- 
ceded  10%  of  total  production, 
or  more  than  15%  of  their  total 
manhour  dollar  costs. 


PORTLAND,  Ore. — One  week 

to  the  day  and  hour  from 
their  first  walkout,  web  press¬ 
men  struck  at  the  Journal  and 
Oregonian  plants  and  walked  off 
the  job  at  11  a.m.,  Friday,  Feb. 
18.  The  Journal's  first  edition 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  run. 
Picket  lines  were  established 
Tuesday. 

For  the  second  week  in  suc¬ 
cession,  both  daily  papers  dis¬ 
tributed  a  prepared  statement 
with  the  Sunday  comics  and 
magazine  sections  which  had 
been  already  printed.  ( E.  &  P., 
Feb.  19,  page  52.) 

The  statement  read: 

“The  Sunday  supplements  you 
received  for  Sunday,  Feb.  13, 
and  Sunday,  Feb.  20,  have  been 
furnished  to  our  carriers  FREE 
of  charge.  You  will  be  asked  to 
pay  only  the  cost  of  delivery 
which  is  5c  for  the  two  Sundays. 
This  entire  amount  goes  to  the 
carrier.” 

The  publishers’  statement  to 
subscribers,  signed  by  P.  L. 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  and  M.  J.  Frey,  general 
manager  of  the  Oregonian,  said 
the  pressmen  walked  out  "with¬ 
out  formal  notice.” 

The  publishers  noted  that  the 
union  had  modified  its  wage  de¬ 
mands  but  declared  other  de¬ 
mands  stood. 

Original  union  demands  were 
$110  for  day  and  $115  for  night 
work;  a  shorter  work  week; 
premiums,  plus  a  company  paid 
pension  plan  and  a  third  week 
of  vacation. 

“Pay  increases  would  be  de¬ 
termined  for  Portland  by  nego¬ 
tiations  in  other  cities  in  which 
Portland  newspapers  would  have 
no  voice.”  the  publishers  stated. 


attributing  to  the  ITU  presi¬ 
dent  a  statement  that  the  union 
had  lost  6.000  members  under 
the  Tait-Hartley  Law. 

The  official  transcript  of  the 
hearing  shows  that  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  was  referring  to  1921 
when  the  printers  battled  for 
a  44-hour  week.  His  only 
allusion  to  costs  of  the  T-H 
Law  was  the  expenditure  of 
$11,000,000  "in  support  of 
strikes  and  other  defense." 

Editor  &  Publisher  regrets 
the  reporter's  error  and  offers 
an  apology. 


“On  the  basis  of  present  con¬ 
tract  wages,  calling  for  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  $4,550,  pressmen 
in  the  Oregonian  pressroom,  for 
instance,  actually  received  an 
average  of  more  than  $6,200  per 
year.” 

“■While  the  Portland  publish¬ 
ers  have  never  felt  arbitration 
between  an  employer  and  em¬ 
ployes  is  the  perfect  answer  to 
the  settlement  of  issues,  they 
have  felt  and  do  now  feel  a  duty 
to  protect,  insofar  as  possible, 
the  livelihood  of  nearly  2,000 
full  time  employes,  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  subscribers,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  the  public  at  large  by 
continuing  publication.  For  that 
reason  they  have  felt  that  when 
either  employer  or  employe  de¬ 
mands  are  so  stringent  they  can¬ 
not  be  met.  then  arbitration  is 
a  lesser  evil  than  force. 

"The  Portland  publishers  re¬ 
gret  that  the  pressmen’s  union 
has  not  agreed  upon  that  point 
either,  and  have  repeatedly  re¬ 
fused  offers  of  the  newspapers 
to  submit  all  issues  to  an  impar¬ 
tial  board  for  decision.” 

The  union  has  refused  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  any  except  its  own  de¬ 
mands  and  wants  to  name  the 
arbiter.  The  publishers  want 
to  include  manning  and  length 
of  contract  in  arbitration. 

Both  papers  maintained  skele¬ 
ton  news  staffs.  All  other  per¬ 
sonnel  received  notice  of  discon¬ 
tinuance  from  the  payroll  until 
publication  is  resumed. 

“Operation  Skeleton”  figures 
that  each  man  will  get  one  day's 
work  every  two  weeks.  Unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  pays  up 
to  $20  a  week. 

The  Portland  Sun  changed 
from  weekly  to  daily. 
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Inland  Letter  on  Labor  Law 


Hon.  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  Chairman 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

This  statement  is  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  on  behalf  of  The  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  composed  of  422  daily  newspapers  published  in  19 
states.  We  respectfully  request  its  inclusion  in  the  printed  records 
of  your  hearings  on  S.249.  Although  including  21  member  papers 
with  daily  circulations  in  excess  of  100,000,  The  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  is  predominantly  composed  of  small  newspapers, 
300  of  its  member  papers  having  daily  circulations  of  15,000  or 
less. 


This  statement  is  made  pursu¬ 
ant  to  an  authorizing  resolution 
of  the  general  membership  of 
The  Inland  assembled  in  conven¬ 
tion  on  Feb.  15,  1949,  which  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  “the  action 
of  many  members  of  The  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  has  been 
assailed  improperly  and  their 
position  grossly  misrepresented 
in  testimony  before  the  United 
States  Senate  Committee  consid¬ 
ering  certain  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  defining  the  legal  rights 
and  obligations  of  management 
and  labor  in  their  relationships 
with  each  other  and  with  the 
public. 

Reference  to  Randolph 

This  reference  is.  of  course,  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Woodruff 
Randolph,  President  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
(referred  to  herein  as  the  ITU> 
before  your  committee  on  Feb. 
10.  1949. 

Although  The  Inland  ha^  ao 
disposition  to  transfer  to  this 
Committee  the  extensive  litiga¬ 
tion  before  the  Board  and  the 
courts  which  has  resulted  from 
the  so-called  “collective  bargain¬ 
ing  policies”  adopted  by  the  ITU 
at  its  annual  convention  in  1947, 
we  believe  that  the  record  should 
not  be  permitted  to  stand  un¬ 
corrected  concerning  the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  of  the  labor- 
management  problems  which  ex¬ 
ist  in  the  newspaper-publishing 
business — and  indeed  all  phases 
of  the  printing  industry — as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  ITU  s  insistence  upon 
the  maintenance  of  practices 
which  it  deems  vital  to  its  con¬ 
tinued  existence. 

These  practices  present  classic 
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illustrations  of  problems  vital 
not  merely  to  employers  and 
employes,  but  to  the  whole  pub¬ 
lic.  We  think  this  Committee 
should  have  some  understanding 
of  the  realities  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  and  their  effects,  if  it  is  to 
attempt  to  legislate  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  the  public  and  not 
merely  a  special-interest  group. 

ITU  Stranglehold 

Despite  the  continued  repeti¬ 
tion  of  ancient  cliches  concern¬ 
ing  the  overwhelming  economic 
power  of  employers,  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  small  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  members  of  The  Inland 
have  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
inescapable  fact  that  under  its 
present  leadership  and  policies, 
the  ITU  has  established  a  vir¬ 
tual  stranglehold  on  newspaper 
composing  rooms  in  many  cities, 
that  it  exercises  uncontrolled 
power  over  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  may  pursue  the  trade, 
and  that  employers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  a  large  extent  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  ITU  in  its  demands 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  by  which  this  excessive 
power  was  achieved  and  main¬ 
tained. 

Mr.  Randolph  has  testified  be 
fore  this  Committee  of  the  "ago¬ 
nizing  experience  of  the  ITU 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act."  He 
has  told  the  Committee  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  “makes  impos¬ 
sible  the  attainment  of  ( certain ) 
objectives  and  thereby  makes 
free  trade  unionism  impossible" 
(Tr.  2358,  2359).  The  ITU  ob¬ 
jectives  to  which  he  refers  are 
these: 

( 1 )  “an  insistence  upon  re¬ 
spect  for  the  rules  laid  down  by 
our  members  concerning  the 
conditions  upon  which  they  will 
sell  their  services,  in  order  that 
each  union  member  may  demo¬ 
cratically  and  directly  partici¬ 
pate  in  determining  those  con¬ 
ditions." 

By  this  he  means  an  insist¬ 
ence  that  all  employers  recog¬ 
nize  and  acquiesce  in  the  ITU 
“laws”  which  govern  a  wide 
area  of  subjects  relating  to 
hours  of  work  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  the  kind  of 
subjects  upon  which  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  required  employers  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  with 
unions  and  upon  which  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  requires  both  em¬ 
ployers  and  unions  to  bargain 
instead  of  asserting  demands  on 
a  “take  it  .or  leave  it”  basis. 

(2)  “the  refusal  to  work  with 
competing  non-union  men  whose 
willingness  to  work  at  lower 
wages  and  under  substandard 


conditions  threatens  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  union." 

This  is  a  longer  way  of  saying 
that  the  ITU  insists  on  maintain¬ 
ing  the  closed  shop.  ( We  are 
not  opposing  compulsory  mem¬ 
bership  contracts  as  such,  but 
as  we  will  make  clear  later,  our 
experience  with  the  ITU  demon¬ 
strates  the  need  for  some  safe¬ 
guards.  ) 

(3)  “on  insistence  upon  re¬ 
spect  for  our  jurisdiction  in 
order  that  craft  standards  may 
not  be  undermined  by  the  as¬ 
signment  of  work  to  lower  paid 
and  inferior  craftsmen." 

This  objective  refers  to  the 
ITU’s  insistence  on  its  own  uni¬ 
lateral  right  to  define  its  own 
jurisdiction,  that  is,  its  unre¬ 
stricted  right  to  dictate  what 
work  shall  be  performed  only 
by  ITU  members  on  a  closed 
shop  basis.  One  of  the  ITU’s 
recent  exercises  of  this  right  was 
an  action  taken  at  its  1947  con¬ 
vention  asserting  jurisdiction 
over  all  operators  of  typewriters. 

(4)  “the  refusal  to  work  on 
struck  or  substandard  goods 
produced  under  sweat-shop  con¬ 
ditions." 

This  refers  to  the  ITU  insist¬ 
ence  upon  its  right  to  boycott 
the  product  of  any  employer 
who  does  not  maintain  an  ITU 
closed  shop. 

Other  Unions  Comply 

According  to  Mr.  Randolph, 
the  Taft-Hartley  law,  by  making 
impossible  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives,  in  effect  “de¬ 
nies  the  right  to  strike  when¬ 
ever  an  object  of  a  strike  is  to 
preserve  the  union”  (Tr.  2360). 
Of  course,  he  does  not  attempt 
to  indicate  how  it  is  that  the 
four  other  printing  trades 
unions,  one  of  which,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen,  is 
actually  larger  than  the  ITU, 
have  been  able  to  comply  with 
the  statute  without  suffering  any 
diminution  in  membership  or 
prestige.  Members  of  these 
unions  emerged  from  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Act  thus  far  with¬ 
out  strikes  and  with  higher 
wage  standards  than  they  ever 
enjoyed  before,  unimpaired  by 
"defense”  assessments. 

Mr.  Randolph  also  asserted 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  law  and  its  prohibition 
against  the  major  cornerstone  of 
ITU  policy,  thus  arming  em¬ 
ployers  with  “various  alterna¬ 
tives  that  an  employer  might 
use  ( to )  destroy  the  craft”  ( Tr. 
2393 ) ,  the  peace  which  reigned 
both  before  and  during  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Act  has  given  way  to  a  war 
in  which  the  ITU  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  spend  over  $11,000,000 
of  hard-earned  members’  dues 
in  support  of  strikes  and  other 
defense  activities  to  preserve 
the  union  gainst  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  Act”  (Tr.  2360). 

This  dire  picture  of  strife  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  Act  after  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  period  of  peace  has  no 
basis  in  actual  fact.  It  is  Mr. 
Randolph's  thesis  that  industrial 
peace  prevailed  among  the  me¬ 
chanical  trades  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industries  until 
the  enactment  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
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ley  Act.  The  truth  of  the  maj. 
ter  is  that  the  20-year  perioi 
preceding  the  enactment  of  tin 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  indeed  oge 
unmarred  by  any  appreciable 
number  of  strikes  or  lockouts# 
far  as  most  of  the  mechanici 
trades  were  concerned,  'fhii 
situation  continued  after  the  Act 
but  there  was  always  one  er 
ception  both  before  and  after 
the  Act  was  passed.  This  wi; 
the  ITU. 

Warfare  Over  'Laws' 

With  the  ascendency  of  new 
leadership  in  1944  the  ITU  pre¬ 
cipitated  warfare  by  insisting 
that  important  working  condi 
tions  be  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  own  “laws"  and 
not  by  col.ective  bargaining. 
The  resistance  of  the  publishing 
industry  to  a  program  so  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Wagner  Act 
resulted  in  40  ITU  strikes  be¬ 
tween  1944  and  1947.  After  the 
passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
ITU  strikes  continued.  'The  is¬ 
sues  were  essentially  the  same, 
however.  The  only  difference 
was  that  the  new  Act  for  the 
first  time  gave  employers  some 
legal  recourse. 

In  this  connection,  this  Com¬ 
mittee  should  take  note  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  outstanding 
strike  against  all  the  principal 
daily  newspapers  published  in 
Chicago.  At  one  point  in  his 
testimony  Mr.  RandOiph  frankly 
stated  that  the  strike  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  is  “a  st^e 
against  this  law"  ( the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  Act)  (Tr.  2406).  However, 
he  quickly  revised  his  testimony 
to  state  that  “the  strike  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  for  a  wage  rate  only, 
and  every  day  since  that  strike 
has  been  in  effect  the  publishers 
have  known  that  the  members  of 
that  union  would  return  to  work 
if  they  paid  a  fair  rate  of  wages, 
and  no  other  conditions  attached 
to  that  vote  of  wages”  (Tr 
2406 ) . 

Actually,  of  course.  Mr.  Ran 
dolph  was  right  the  first  time. 
The  Trial  Examiner  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
who  heard  all  the  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  these  strikes  had  this  to 
say  about  the  Chicago  strike 
( Intermediate  Report  of  Trial 
Examiner  Arthur  Leff,  NLRB 
Case  No.  13-CB-6,  p.  8): 

“In  this  case,  the  Unions  good 
faith  can  be  tested  quite  inde¬ 
pendent!]/  of  the  position  take* 
by  the  publishers  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  record  is  clear  that 
( the  ITU  and  its  Chicago 
Local's)  refusal  prior  to  October 
21  to  enter  into  any  contra^  at 
all,  and  its  alternate  position 
thereafter  for  a  contract  termin¬ 
able  within  the  minimum  period 
allowed  by  law,  was  neither  pro¬ 
voked  by  nor  related  to  the 
refusal  of  the  publishers  to  da- 
cuss  wages  or  to  submit  a  com- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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ANPA  Says  Guild  Report 
On  Newsprint  Is  ‘Slanted’ 


'Erroneous  Conclusions'  Drown 
From  Facts,  Statement  Asserts 


the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  charged 
this  week  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  newsprint 
analysis  ( E  &  P,  Jan.  29,  p.  11) 
contains  erroneous  conclusions 
is  "slanted”  to  support  the 
guild  philosophy. 

As  to  the  guild's  proposal  that 
the  British  method  of  newsprint 
supply  might  be  copied  in  this 
country,  the  ANPA  rebuttal 
pointed  out  that  the  government 
in  Britain  is  the  final  word  as 
to  where  newsprint  comes  from 
and  how  much  is  used. 

ANPA  comment  singled  out 
the  guild’s  15-page  summary  and 
"conclusions”  drawn  from  the 
88-page  report  on  "The  News¬ 
print  Problem,”  by  Clara  F. 
Friedman,  an  independent  re¬ 
searcher.  The  report  itself,  said 
ANPA,  presents  correct  data, 
but  some  material  of  importance 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
newsprint  problem  is  omitted. 

The  summary  pamphlet,  cir¬ 
culated  widely,  contains  much 
material  not  included  in  the  full 
report  and  draws  conclusions 
which  are  not  based  on  facts,  the 
ANPA  asserted. 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA 
general  manager,  made  public 
the  full  text  of  the  association’s 
dissection  of  the  ANG  state¬ 
ments,  as  follows: 

Guild  Statement:  A  large  and 
fast  newsprint  machine  may 
come  to  be  hopelessly  outclassed 
in  the  newsprint  field,  but  shift¬ 
ed  to  another  grade  of  paper 
it  may  become  the  largest  and 
fastest  and  therefore  most  effi¬ 
cient  machine  in  that  industry. 

ANPA  Comment:  The  reverse 
is  the  usual  situation,  A  slow 
madiine  cannot  normally  pro¬ 
duce  newsprint  economically 
and  must  be  shifted  to  other 
grades.  It  was  this  situation 
which  was  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  the  shifting  of  news¬ 
print  production  from  slow,  old 
machines  in  the  U.  S.  to  fast, 
modern  machines  in  Canada 
since  1930. 

Guild  Statement:  Estimates  of 

'Death  Pool'  Run 
In  Safety  Crusade 

San  Jose,  Calif. — ^The  Daily 
Beocon  U  running  a  "  Death 
PmI”  contest  as  part  of  a  traffic 
safety  drive.  Another  feature  is 
a  page  on  safety  sponsored  by 
advertisers. 

The  Beacon  started  off  the 
pool  with  $10  and  adds  $1  for 
*ach  day  which  passes  without 
a  fatal  accident  within  the  city, 
wntestants  submit  guesses  as  to 
the  exact  location  and  date  of 
the  next  fatal  accident.  The  win¬ 
ner  receives  whatever  money  is 
>n  the  pool,  then  the  Beacon 
««rts  another. 


the  gap  between  world  produc¬ 
tion  and  demand  for  newsprint 
range  from  over  one  million 
tons  to  almost  two  million  tons. 

ANPA  Comment:  It  is  not 
pointed  out  here  that  the  gap 
of  up  to  two  million  tons  is 
between  present  world  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  and  demand, 
if  all  government  restrictions 
were  removed.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  if  all  idle  newsprint 
machine  capacity  were  restored 
to  production,  the  supply  of 
newsprint  would  be  400,000  tons 
less  than  the  unrestricted  world 
demand. 

Guild  Statement:  The  news¬ 
print  industry  has  traditionally 
operated  at  less  than  full  ca¬ 
pacity.  Production  has  been 
geared,  on  the  whole,  to  price 
policies  and  these  have  dictated 
restriction  of  output. 

ANPA  Comment:  Since  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  were  removed 
after  World  War  II,  Canadian 
and  U.  S.  mills  have  operated 
at  full  rated  capacity.  Economic 
conditions  prevailing  throw 
much  light  on  the  operating  per¬ 
centage  figures  for  any  particu¬ 
lar  year.  While  no  industry  can 
expect  to  operate  continuously 
at  full  capacity  because  there 
must  be  a  margin  of  replace¬ 
ment,  repair  and  safeguarding 
against  lack  of  power,  weather 
conditions,  etc.,  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  inability  for  the 
world  to  use  all  of  the  news¬ 
print  that  can  be  made  in  the 
mills  now  existing  provided 
there  is  reasonable  opportunity 
for  nations  to  trade  with  each 
other  and  freedom  of  the  press 
to  print  without  permission  of 
government.  It  is  no  secret  that 
new  capacity  in  Canada  after 
World  War  I  gave  more  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  than  could  be  con¬ 
sumed.  The  years  1929  -  1933 
were  not  peculiar  to  newsprint 
production. 

Guild  Statement:  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  which  used  almost  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  newsprint  annually 
in  the  prewar  period,  is  down 
to  less  than  half  a  million  tons 
in  1947.  Leading  U.  S.  daily 
papers  average  almost  30  pages, 
compared  with  4  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

ANPA  Comment:  The  situa¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britain  is  solely 
due  to  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  limiting  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  by  restrictions 
on  production  and  limitations  on 
imports.  Newsprint  capacity  in 
Great  Britain  is  800,000  tons, 
production  of  only  about  400,- 
000  tons  is  now  permitted.  Brit¬ 
ish  publishers,  through  their 
Newsprint  Supply  Co.,  have  con¬ 
tracts  with  Canadian  mills  of 
which  they  are  permitted  to  take 
only  a  part  because  of  British 
Government  refusal  to  use  dol¬ 


lars  which  the  Canadians  re¬ 
quire. 

Guild  Statement:  A  decrease 
in  North  American  newsprint 
consumption  could  dissipate  the 
world  shortage  by  making  sup¬ 
plies  available  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  An  increase  in  North 
American  newsprint  production 
could  fulfill  the  unsatisfied  world 
demand  for  newsprint. 

ANPA  Comment:  That  would 
not  help  the  situation.  The  facts 
are  there  are  government  re¬ 
strictions  and  dollars  are  not 
available.  Canada  has  long 
been  anxious  to  resume  her 
world  position  as  an  exporter  of 
newsprint  but  cannot  find  buy¬ 
ers  with  dollars  elsewhere. 

Guild  Statement:  Idle  news¬ 
print  mill  capacity  in  other 
countries  of  the  world  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  pulpwood,  fuel,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  manpower  short¬ 
ages. 

ANPA  Comment :  Several 
countries  such  as  France  are 
operating  now  under  govern¬ 
mental  restrictions  on  use  of 
newsprint  but  those  countries 
are  exporting  newsprint  to  the 
United  States  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  dollars. 

Guild  Statement:  In  this  coun¬ 
try  the  stringency  of  newsprint 
supplies  is  steadily  reducing  the 
small  independent  press  and 
furthering  the  drift  away  from  a 
free  competitive  press. 

ANPA  Comment:  During 
World  War  II,  consumers  of  less 
than  100  tons  per  annum,  and 
that  includes  most  weeklies,  fra¬ 
ternal,  labor  and  religious  pub¬ 
lications.  were  not  rationed. 
When  government  controls  end¬ 
ed,  the  available  supply  of  news¬ 
print  did  not  meet  the  enormous 
pent  up  demand  from  all  users, 
large  as  well  as  small.  How¬ 
ever,  no  bona  fide  newspaper, 
daily  or  weekly,  was  forced  to 
suspend  solely  for  a  lack  of 
newsprint.  The  supply  situation 
is  now  eased  to  the  extent  that 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  reported  recently  no  news¬ 
print  problem  among  its  4,370 
weekly  newspaper  members. 
Daily  newspapers,  small  as  well 
as  large,  reporting  their  con¬ 
sumption  to  the  ANPA,  are  not 
yet  back  to  the  situation  before 
World  War  II  when  they  used 
80%  of  total  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  U.  S.  Thus  these 
small  consumers  have  been  re¬ 
ceiving  a  greater  share  of  the 
total  newsprint  supply. 

Guild  Statement:  Not  more 
than  10%  of  the  total  supply 
ever  reaches  the  spot  market  on 
which  jobbers  and  small  pub¬ 
lishers  must  depend. 

ANPA  Comment:  That  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  is  not  new 
and  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years.  Many  distributors,  job¬ 
bers  and  merchants  have  direct 
mill  contracts  and  fully  protect 
their  small  publisher  customers. 
Not  all  small  publishers  are  in 
the  hands  of  merchants.  Many 
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Grinder  Installed 
At  Tacoma  Mill 

San  Francisco — A  new  $125,- 
000  pulp  grinder  now  being 
installed  at  the  West  Tacoma 
Newsprint  Co.  plant  will  be  in 
operation  within  30  days,  it 
was  learned  during  a  series 
of  publishers'  meetings  here. 

Fourteen  west  coast  dailies 
are  associated  in  the  project, 
begun  in  1946.  Frank  S. 
Baker.  Tacoma  News  Tribune, 
is  president,  and  George  F. 
Russell  News  Tribune  general 
manager,  is  vicepresident  and 
treasurer  oi  the  firm. 


have  shifted  to  direct  mill  con¬ 
tracts. 

Guild  Statement:  In  the  U.  S. 
the  newsprint  situation  is  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  competitive  press; 
local  daily  competition  has  dis¬ 
appeared  from  85.9%  of  the 
daily  newspaper  towns  and  local 
weekly  competition  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  77%  of  the  weekly 
newspaper  towns. 

ANPA  Comment:  None  of  that 
is  due  to  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion.  The  publishing  of  a  news¬ 
paper  is  a  business  and  there 
must  be  more  income  than  ex¬ 
pense  to  remain  in  business. 
Wage  rates,  shortened  hours  and 
lessened  production  per  man 
hour  are  the  major  factors  in 
forcing  mergers  and  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  newspapers.  Total  news¬ 
paper  circulations  have  never 
been  as  large. 

Guild  Statement:  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Newsprint  Consu¬ 
mers’  Emergency  Committee 
charged  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  fin  March,  1947)  that  no 
such  help  had  been  forthcoming 
for  the  small  papers  and  none 
at  all  for  the  newspaper  print¬ 
ers.  “ANPA  sidesteps  most  ap¬ 
peals  for  help,”  he  asserted. 

ANPA  Comment:  This  refers 
to  pledge  of  newspapers  to  see 
that  no  newspaper  suspends  for 
lack  of  newsprint.  Newspapers, 
acting  through  their  associa¬ 
tions,  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  no  bona-fide  news- 
p>aper.  daily  or  weekly,  was 
forced  to  suspend  solely  because 
of  a  lack  of  newsprint.  Daily 
newspapers  had  no  obligation  to 
insure  a  supply  of  newsprint  to 
other  than  bona-fide  papers. 

Guild  Statement:  The  New 
York  Times  gets  its  entire  news¬ 
print  requirements  from  the 
Spruce  Falls  Power  &  Paper 
Co..  49%  of  whose  capital  stock 
it  owns. 

ANPA  Comment:  The  New 
York  Times  gets  only  part  of  its 
supply  from  that  source.  If  it 
were  not  for  its  capital  invest¬ 
ment,  the  Spruce  Falls  mill 
would  not  have  been  built  and 
the  Times  would  then  be  com¬ 
peting  with  other  newspapers 
for  a  smaller  available  supply. 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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McQuaid’s  N.H.  Expose 
Cops  Broun  Award 


A  REPORTER  who  took  a  rou¬ 
tine  assignment  on  a  New 
Hampshire  paper  and  followed 
it  up  to  expose 

S700.000  in  state 
under  question- 

by  the  Amer- 
^an  Newspaper  McQuaid 
Guild.  IS  for  the 
most  outstanding  journalistic 
achievement  in  the  spirit  of 
Heywood  Broun.”  It  carries 
with  it  $500 
Guild  citation. 

The  winner  is  Elias  A.  Mc¬ 
Quaid.  for  his  work  on  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News. 

( E&P,  April  24,  1948,  page  88*. 
As  a  result  of  his  stories,  two 
public  officials  have  been  in¬ 
dicted  and  the  state  is  suing  to 
recover  $250,000  from  the  for¬ 
mer  state  comptroller  for  al¬ 
leged  overpayments  to  a  con¬ 
tracting  firm,  and  purchasing 
methods  were  revised. 

The  judges,  unanimous  in 
their  decision,  said  McQuaid's 
stories  “show  how  a  conscien¬ 
tious  reporter,  following  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  Heywood  Broun,  can 
perform  a  service  to  his  com¬ 
munity  and  reflect  credit  on  his 
profession.” 

At  the  same  time,  five  addi¬ 
tional  8100  awards  were  made 
through  a  fund  provided  by 
Robert  S.  Allen.  Washington 
correspondent  and  author,  who 
also  served  as  alternate  judge. 

3  Special  Awards 


radio  and  Negro  press  classifica- 
tions  because,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  the  few  entries 
made  them  not  sufficiently  rep-  1;' 
resentative.  ,  ‘ 

McQuaid.  who  won  the  Broun  I 

Award,  broke  the  story  in 

News  to  become  press  attache  -  V 

for  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris 

in  June.  The  News  was  ab-  ^  jL 

sorbed  by  the  Manchester 
Union-Leader  in  September. 

McQuaid  was  born  in  New  ’.  ‘1, 

Hampshire  in  1917  and  began 
his  newspaper 

business  as  high  school  corre-  HHIHHMBiHHMHIiV 
spondent  for  the  Manchester 

Union-Leader,  joining  the  reg-  James  L.  Kilgallen 

ular  staff  in  1939. 

After  a  short  stint  with  the 

r  .  Associated  Press,  he  worked  as  Qlldl  YY  llxS 

in  cash  ana  a  g  rewriteman  for  the  Boston  t  t  i  w  i 

American  from  1940  to  1943,  XlOllllGS  AW^CirCl 
when  he  joined  the  Army.  He  _  --7 

began  on  the  New  Hampshire 

Sunday  News  in  1946,  having  *  iXloo  KJlwX  y 

.seen  duty  as  news  editor  of  James  L.  Kilgallen  was  an- 

Stars  and  Stripes.  nounced  winner  of  the  1948 

The  1948  competition  drew  73  George  R.  Holmes  Memorial 
nominations,  a  record.  Judges  Award  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
were  Bert  Andrews,  winner  of  Banshees  in  New  Yorks  Wal- 
the  1947  award  and  chief  of  dorf-Astoria,  Feb.  24. 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  The  award  is  given  annually 
Washington  bureau:  Karin  for  distinguished  work  by  an  In- 

Walsh.  Chicago  Sun-Times  city  ternational  "News  Service  corre- 
editor;  Nathan  Robertson.  Wash  spondent.  Kilgallen  was  chosen 
ington  writer;  Herbert  Block  for  his  over-all  performance  and 
(Herblock),  Washington  Post  for  coverage  of  the  indictment 
cartoonist.  of  Alger  Hiss  by  a  New  York 

The  judges  commended  the  Federal  grand  jury,  on  which 
following:  story  he  scored  a  beat  of  six 

W.  McNeil  Lowry  of  the  Day-  minutes. 
ton  (O.)  News  for  his  stories  Kilgallen.  10th  to  win  the 

leading  to  the  indictment  of  Holmes  award,  has  been  with 
Roger  Slaughter  as  an  unregis-  INS  since  1921.  and  has  covered 
tered  lobbyist  and  focusing  many  top  stories.  He  saw  Haupt- 
attention  on  the  activities  of  the  mann  executed,  as  well  as  Ruth 
grain  lobby.  Snyder  and  Judd  Gray.  He  has 

Martin  Agronsky  of  the  interviewed  A1  Capone.  Frank- 
American  Broadcasting  Co,  for  lin  D.  Roosevelt.  John  L.  Lewis, 
Three  of  the  special  Guild  the  consistently  high  standard  James  A.  Farley.  Bernard  Ba¬ 
yards  went  to:  of  his  radio  broadcasts.  ruch,  Henry  Ford,  and  John  D. 

Theodore  C.  Link,  St.  Louis  Carl  Levin  of  the  New  York  Rockefeller,  Sr. 

Ho.)  Post-Dispatch,  for  his  ex-  Herald  Tribune  for  his  special  When  war  broke  out,  slight. 

)se  of  graft  and  corruption,  work  in  stories  contributing  to  persistent  Kilgallen  volunteered 
ce  and  gambling  in  Illinois,  the  arousing  of  public  indigna-  as  war  correspondent  and  cov- 
hlch  led  to  Uie  defeat  of  the  tion  over  the  commutation  of  ered  the  globe.  His  principal 
reen  machine  at  the  polls.  Use  Koch's  sentence.  assignment  was  the  Mediter- 

Don  Macnuson,  Seattle  Lee  Zhito,  whose  stories  in  ranean  theater.  Later  he  was 

Vash.)  Times,  for  his  work  in  Billboard  resulted  in  the  FCC  assigned  to  General  Eisenhow- 
llowing  up  a  letter  to  the  edi-  investigation  of  Station  KMPC  er’s  headquarters, 
r.  to  bring  justice  to  a  man  on  charges  of  deliberately  order-  Born  in  Pittston,  Pa..  Kilgal- 
rongfully  imprisoned  for  a  ing  slanting  of  the  news.  len  worked  as  telegrapher  first, 

urder  he  did  not  commit.  _  Carl  Groat  for  his  editorial  joined  the  Chicago  Tribune  at 
fter  13  years  in  prison.  Clar-  in  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  on  17,  later  took  hitches  of  a  year 
ice  G.  Boggie.  an  innocent  Freedom  Train  ideals  and  local  and  a  half  each  with  United 
an.  was  freed.  conditions.  Press  and  Associated  Press,  and 

Drew  Pearson,  Washington  Leo  Sonderegger  of  the  Provi-  once  owned  a  part  interest  in 

erry  -  Go  Round  (Bell  Syndi-  dence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin  for  his  the  Laramie  (Wyo. )  Boomer- 
te*.  for  a  series  of  columns  series  on  American  medicine  ang.  He  succeeded  his  present 
arcing  payroll  padding  and  written  in  the  interest  of  bring-  chief  at  INS.  Barry  Paris,  on 
ckback?  to  Rep.  J.  Parnell  ing  better  medical  care  to  the  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 
lomas.  former  chairman  of  the  American  people.  He  has  two  daughters,  one  of 

)use  Un-American  Activities  Edward  O'Neill  and  Joseph  whom  is  Dorothy  Kilgallen. 

immittee.  Martin  for  their  campaign  in  Broadway  columnist  and  radio 

Other  special  $100  awards  the  New  York  Daily  News  on  performer, 
mt  to:  housing. 

\lan  Barth,  Washington  Richard  C.  Looman  for  his 

).  C. '  Post  editorial  writer,  stories  in  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 

•  distinguished  editorial  writ-  Journal  exposing  quack  psy- 

chologists  and  resulting  in  a 
Walt  Kelly,  cartoonist  of  the  clean-up  of  psychiatric  charla- 
!w  York  Star,  for  a  series  of  tans  in  the  San  Diego  area, 
rtoons  during  the  Presidential  Broun  Award  competition  is  Committee, 
fnpaign.  pointing  up  and  not  limited  to  Guild  members:  quest  of  Pi 
amatizing  the  issues.  it  is  open  to  anyone  in  Guild  Skewes  dii 
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By  Command  of  HST  New  Brokerage 

Meridian,  Miss.  —  James  H.  Smith  Davis  Corp.  has 


Post  Office  Asks  Huge  Rise 
In  Second-Class  Rates 


Publication  Formula  Devised  postage  at  the  rate  that  wouw 

w  1  1  tttrtr-  rsfsfs  «««  ...  applicable  if  the  copies  were 

To  Add  $75,000,000  in  Year  mailed  at  the  latter  office,  un¬ 

less  the  postage  chargeable  at 

WASHINGTON-The  Post  Of-  changed  to  remove  air  mail  sub-  ?f®  J?aTng  \Thighe?  iS^w°hich 
fice  Department  has  asked  sidies  from  consideration  as  a  case  such  higher  rates  shaTl  aS 
Congress  to  increase  second-  part  of  normal  operating  costs  niy-  rates  snail  ap 

class  postage  rates  next  year  by  of  the  Post  Office  and  to  cover  '  .  ,  .  .  ^ 

$75,000,000  and  add  $50,000,000  that  item  in  a  direct  appropria-  Special  Ad  Content  Formula 
more  the  following  year— a  re-  tion.  ( 3 )  Zone  1  ( other  than  local 

commendation  which  would  He  also  said:  “I  agree  with  delivery),  2  cents  a  pound  or 
boost  last  year's  $39,000,000  re-  the  recommendation  that  the  fraction  thereof 

ceipts  by  about  400CJ .  Postmaster  General  be  author-  Zones  2  and  3.  4  cents  a  pound 

The  Post  Office  bill  would  ized  to  fix  the  rates  for  special  or  fraction  thereof 

abolish  the  present  _  lV6c  per  services,  such  as  registered  mail.  Zones  4  and  5,  6  cents  a  pound 

pound  rate  for  reading  matter  insured  mail,  money  orclers,  or  fraction  thereof 

and  new  zone  rates  would  apply  postal  notes,  special  delivery  Zones  6  and  7,  8  cents  a  pound 

to  bulk  weight  (both  news  and  and  collect-on-delivery  mail,  or  fraction  thereof 

advertising).  Present  zone  rates  while  Congress  should  continue  Zone  8.  9  cents  a  pound  or 
are  based  on  advertising  portion  to  fix  rates  on  first,  second,  fraction  thereof 


Special  Ad  Content  Formula 
(3)  Zone  1  (other  than  local 


Zones  2  and  3.  4  cents  a  pound 


Provided,  that  the  total  post¬ 
age  computed  at  the  zone  rates 


“"'y-  fourth  classes  of  Provided,  that  the  total  post- 

Advertismg  Surcharges  aj  •  •  computed  at  the  zone  rates 

Besides  raising  the  bulk  the  Administration  Bill  (it  prescribed  in  this  sub-paragraph 
weight  rates,  the  proposed  bill  President  Truman's  ap-  (3)  shall  not  be  less  than  V4 

would  establish  a  schedule  of  proval)  sets  up  the  following  cent  per  piece:  provided  fur- 
surcharges.  ranging  from  25 provisions  and  formulae:  ther,  that  on  publications  con- 

additional  to  100'.  additional.  Second-class  mail.  taining  over  25''^  but  not  more 

according  to  advertising  con-  (1)  On  publications  mailed  at  than  50^^  advertising,  the  total 
tent.  Any  publication  contain-  a  post  office  not  having  city  or  postage  computed  at  the  rates 
ing  more  than  75'';  advertising  village  letter-carrier  service  ad-  prescribed  by  this  section  shall 
matter  more  than  half  the  time  dressed  for  local  delivery,  in-  be  increased  by  25'’; :  on  publi- 
would  lose  second-class  privi-  eluding  rural  and  star  route  box  cations  containing  over  50''r  but 
leges.  delivery,  1  cent  a  pound;  not  more  than  75^  advertising. 

Under  a  broad  interpretation  (2)  On  publications  mailed  at  the  total  postage  computed  at 
of  a  new  section,  much  reading  a  post  office  where  city  or  vil-  such  rates  shall  be  increased  by 
matter  now  considered  as  news  lage  delivery  service  is  estab-  50^7;  and  on  publications  con- 
content  might  be  measured  as  lished  addressed  for  local  de-  taining  over  75*;;  advertising, 
advertising.  This  could  apply  to  livery,  including  rural  and  star  the  total  postage  computed  at 
such  “write-ups"  as  theater  route  box  delivery  and  through  such  rates  shall  be  increased 
notices  and  stories  concerning  post  office  boxes  or  general  de-  100'^;. 

merchandise,  in  which  the  name  livery,  4  cents  a  pound,  but  not  And  provided  further,  that 
of  the  product  or  manufacturer,  less  than  cent  per  piece  in  when  more  than  one-half  of  the 
and  price,  are  mentioned.  the  case  of  publications  issued  issues  of  a  publication  during 

Rep.  Tom  Murray,  Tennessee  weekly  or  more  frequently  and  any  period  of  twelve  months 
Democrat,  and  chairman  of  the  not  less  than  1  cent  per  piece  contain  over  75%  advertising. 
House  Post  Office  Committee,  for  those  issued  less  frequently  the  publication  shall  be  consid- 
introduced  the  bill  with  a  blunt  than  weekly:  ered  as  being  designed  primar- 

Satement  that  the  recommended  Provided,  that  copies  of  a  ily  for  advertising  purposes  and 
increases  in  these  and  some  publication  mailed  at  a  post  of-  its  second-class  mail  privilege 
other  classes  are  “not  practic-  fice  where  it  is  entered,  for  de-  shall  be  revoked, 
able."  He  plans  to  schedule  livery  by  letter  carriers  at  a  The  term  “advertising”  as 
'  w*"®®  it)  about  two  weeks.  different  post  office  within  the  used  herein  shall  include  dis- 
Murray  said:  delivery  limits  of  which  the  play,  classified,  and  all  other 

“Although  it  is  not  practic-  headquarters  or  general  busi-  forms  of  advertisements,  as  well 
able,  feasible  or  in  the  best  in-  tt®ss  office  of  the  publisher  is  as  all  editorial  or  other  reading 
terest  of  the  general  public  to,  located,  shall  be  chargeable  with  matter  for  the  publication  of 
at  this  time,  raise  postal  rates  ' '  - 

“’'pS  ANPA  Chart  Compares  Rates; 

^self-sustaining,  there  should  \r^  tt«.  tt  1 

be  a  fair  and  reasonable  in-.  OHiall  fQDGfS  Xllt  riaFClGSt 

crease  m  certain  rates  to  wipe 

out  at  least  a  part  of  the  exist-  SMALL  papers  would  be  hit  pointed  out,  large-city  papers 
mg  deficit."  hardest  under  the  proposed  and  those  carrying  heavy  adver- 

'No  One  Expects  a  Profit'  second-class  rates,  according  to  tising  content  find  it  more  eco- 
Postal  rate?  wnntH  have  ho  Cranston  Williams,  general  man-  nomical  to  use  services  other 
meVeied  Jv  anH  American  Newspaper  than  the  Post  Office. 

wayTut^of  proDoA?on'*^^o  b^f  Association.  Mr.  Williams  prepared  the  fol- 

ance?e;e?ueraK;enditu^res  '•^^es,  he  lowing  comparison  of  rates: 

of  the  Denartmont  tnHav  ho  Prfs.  ni  Rales  Proposed  New  R.itcs 


ANPA  Chart  ComparGs  RatGs; 
'Small  PapGrs  Hit  HardGst' 


Bet.  .50  r?. 
.and  75'^ 
.\dv. 


way  out  of  nmnortinn-’  tn  hat  ivir.  wiinams  preparea  me  101- 

ance  revenues  and  exjenditures  ^^^ing  comparison  of  rates: 

of  the  Department  today,  he  Pris.  nl  Rates  _ Proposed  Xf w  Rates _ 

continued.  Pursuing  his  attack  2.5^;  Adv.  Bet.  2.5 -7  Bet.  Over  75 -“r' 

on  the  proposals,  Murray  said:  Matter  .and.aOCr  .atiii75'7  .4dv 

should  not  be  Kor  .\dvertisins-  Portion:  .Applying  to  Bulk 'WeiKlit : 
proniDitive  or  too  burdensome;  /.one  1  n-ieiHrih.  2e*  25^;  Add.  .-.o'-f  .\<id.  khv;  Add. 

>1  would  not  be  fair  and  would  2""*'  !;  .1'-''  ■*'* 

probably  affect  the  volume  of  Zone  '4  sc  Oe 

postal  business.  Of  course,  no  /-one  4<'  Oo 

one  expects  the  Department  to  -  ne  “  “  “  T.  “ 

operate  as  a  profit-making  Zone  8  7c  Oc 

agency.”  For  rc.adin?  portion: 

The  Congressman  joined  the  _  IHc  per  Ib.  same  .as  for  advertisintr  portion. 

Dover  Commission  in  the  re-  ‘The  per  Ib.  rate  or  fraction  thereof  applying  to  bulk  weieht  applies  only  to 

Mmmendation  that  the  book-  other  than  local  delivery. 

beeping  of  the  Department  be  jess  than  rates  above  listed,  the  per  piece  rate  shall  not  be 
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Zoiii'  1 

1  '-ir  IH  P  lb. 

Zone  2 

I  '4  <• 

5c 

Zone  .'1 

4c 

Zone  4 

.1c 

rto 

Z<iii<‘  .5 

4<' 

fie 

Zonr  0 

i)C 

Zotip  7 

Oc 

8c 

ZoriP  8 

7c 

9c 

rciKlin?  portion: 

1  He  per  lb. 

Same  a.^ 

2  Aigentine 
Dailies  Publish 

Buenos  Aires — El  Mundo  and 
La  Fronda  reappeared  on  the 
streets  here  Feb.  24.  They  were 
the  first  newspapers  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  since  the  city's  two-dozen 
plants  became  strike-bound 
three  weeks  ago. 

Both  papers  were  being  print¬ 
ed  by  workers  transferr^  from 
the  government  mint  and  other 
federal  printing  plants. 

which  money  or  other  valuable 
consideration  is  paid,  accepted 
or  promised,  or  for  which  the 
publisher  has  been  or  is  to  be 
compensated  in  any  form  what¬ 
ever;  also  any  articles,  items, 
and  notices  in  the  form  of  read¬ 
ing  matter  inserted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  custom  or  under¬ 
standing,  explicit  or  tacit,  that  a 
"reader"  or  “write-up'’  is  to  be 
given  an  advertiser  or  his  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  publication  in  which 
his  display  or  paid  advertise¬ 
ment  appears. 

'Write-Up'  Counted 

When  a  publication  adver¬ 
tises,  in  any  form,  its  own  serv¬ 
ices  or  issues,  or  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  publisher,  such  mat¬ 
ter  shall  be  considered  as  ad¬ 
vertising  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section,  as  shall  also  any 
editorial  or  textual  matter  in 
the  form  of  so-called  “merchan¬ 
dise  write-ups”  which  feature 
wearing  apparel  or  other  arti¬ 
cles  or  merchandise,  equipment 
or  services  and  give  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  dealer  or 
other  source  of  supply  together 
with  prices,  or  in  connection 
with  which  the  publication  of¬ 
fers.  either  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  to  furnish  information  obvi¬ 
ously  designed  to  enable  the 
reader  to  obtain  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  equipment  or  service  de¬ 
scribed  or  featured  in  the  pub¬ 
lication.  .,  j  . 

(4)  The  rates  prescribed  by 

subparagraphs  (1),  (2)  and 

( 3 )  of  this  section  shall  take  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  beginning  after  the 
approval  of  this  act: 

Provided,  that  on  and  after 
the  first  day  of  the  first  quarter 
beginning  one  year  after  the  ef¬ 
fective  date  of  such  rates, ^  the 
total  postage  on  publications, 
computed  at  such  rates,  shall  be 
increased  by  50%. 

( 5 )  The  rate  of  postage  on 
copies  of  publications  having 
second-class  entry  mailed  by 
others  than  the  publishers  or 
authorized  news  agents,  sample 
copies  mailed  by  the  publishers 
in  excess  of  the  10%  allowance 
entitled  to  be  sent  at  the  pound 
rates,  and  copies  mailed  by  the 
publishers  to  persons  who  may 
not  be  included  in  the  required 
legitimate  list  of  subscribers, 
shall  be  2  cents  for  the  first  2 
ounces  and  1  cent  for  each  ad¬ 
ditional  2  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  except  when  the  post¬ 
age  at  the  rates  prescribed  for 
fourth-class  matter  is  lower,  in 
which  case  the  latter  rates  shall 
apply,  computed  on  each  indi¬ 
vidually  addressed  copy  or 
package  or  unaddressed  copies, 
and  not  on  the  bulk  weight  of 
the  copies  and  packages. 
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Mississippi  CAMs 
Support  ‘Brands  Week 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Support  for  Classi¬ 
fied’s  National  Brands  Week, 
April  10-16,  was  voiced  by  those 
attending  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  annual  meeting 
here,  Feb.  19-20.  The  event  is 
under  sponsorship  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis. 

H.  J.  Bendinger,  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Journal  outlined  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brands  Week  promotion 
as  a  means  of  making  classified 
ads  more  interesting  and  result¬ 
ful  by  sprinkling  brand  names 
through  the  want  ad  columns  in 
a  concerted  effort  during  April. 
Bendinger  told  how  ANCAM  is 
arranging  for  all  papers  to  send 
marked  tear  pages  of  classified 
ads  carrying  brand  names  that 
week. 

The  event  has  the  backing  of 
Brand  Names  Foundation,  which 
is  holding  its  annual  National 
Brands  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  April  12. 
Representatives  of  ANCAM  will 
present  the  classified  promotion 
plan  at  that  meeting. 

Brown  New  President 

Bendinger,  in  urging  classified 
managers  to  spark  their  staffs  to 
get  national  and  regional  brand 
names  into  want  ads  that  week, 
said  such  an  effort  will  result 
in  “impressions  by  the  billions 
in  millions  of  classified  ads.” 
Such  a  promotion,  he  said,  has 
“all  the  dignity  of  the  million 
dollar  brand  names  known  to 
newspaper  readers.” 

Classified's  National  Brands 
Week  does  not  conflict  with  Na¬ 
tional  Want  Ad  Week,  said  Ben¬ 
dinger,  and  should  result  in  more 
classified  linage  for  newspapers. 
The  program  is  the  first  step  in 
ANCAM's  new-business  formula 
to  increase  effectiveness  and 
sales  standards  of  classified  and 
to  develop  more  uses  of  classi¬ 
fied  for  national  advertisers. 
(See  E  &  P,  Feb.  5,  p.  12.) 

Bernard  Brown,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  &  Tribune,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  group,  succeeding 
Paul  Carey,  Madison  (Wis.) 
Newspapers,  who  becomes  a 
member  of  the  board.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  chosen  were: 

Earl  Killion,  Moline  (Ill.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  vicepresident;  George 
Westrick,  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  secretary;  and  Joseph 
Klouda.  Dat'enport  (la.)  Times, 
treasurer. 

Supervisors  Elect 

Telephone  room  supervisors, 
meeting  in  conjunction  with 
classified  managers,  elected 
Betty  Rollison,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  president,  and  Ann  Turp- 
ster,  Madison  Newspapers,  sec¬ 
retary.  ANCAM  extended  an 
invitation  for  supervisors  to  at¬ 
tend  the  national  convention  in 
Toledo  next  June. 

Detroit  newspapers  invited  the 
Mississippi  Valley  group  to  con¬ 
duct  its  1950  meeting  in  Detroit, 
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Mich.  The  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  members,  subject 
to  approval  by  the  board. 

Success  to  date  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune’s 
statewide  program  of  using  Iowa 
weekly  newspapers  as  sales 
agents  for  R&T  classified  was 
related  by  Bernard  Brown.  At 
present,  187  weeklies  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  plan,  together  with 
51  R  &  T  circulation  agencies, 
offering  such  service  to  rural 
classified  users. 

Get  15%  Commission 

The  weeklies  are  given  15'J 
commission  for  handling  R&T 
ads  at  rates  which  permit  the 
weekly  publisher  to  net  more 
from  placing  the  ad  in  the  R&T 
than  if  he  carried  the  ad  in  his 
own  paper,  Brown  said. 

The  plan  was  announced  Dec. 
5  with  full-page  ads  in  the  Des 
Moines  papers.  During  Decem¬ 
ber,  R&T  received  102  starts,  re¬ 
sulting  in  200  want  ads  sold  that 
month,  according  to  Brown.  In 
January,  150  starts  brought  in 
300  ad  counts,  averaging  $800  a 
month  revenue.  He  expects  even 
greater  results  during  the  spring 
season. 

Brown  displayed  the  sales  kit 
provided  each  weekly  publisher 
and  circulation  agency  manager 
for  handling  want  ads,  making 
it  easy  for  sales  agents  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ads  and  orders.  He  said 
90%  of  the  ads  have  been  placed 
on  a  cash-with-order  basis.  Of 
the  10%  charged,  R&T  bills  the 
paper  at  the  gross  rate  and  the 
weekly  makes  its  own  collec¬ 
tions. 

Free  Rent  Ads  Successiul 

Earl  Killion,  Moline  Dispatch, 
reported  his  promotion  of  run¬ 
ning  free  of  charge  homes  for 
rent  ads  where  children  are  per¬ 
mitted  has  proved  to  be  a  great 
goodwill  builder  and  has  brok¬ 
en  down  the  “resistance”  of 
those  who  formerly  advertised 
homes  for  rent  and  added  that 
children  were  not  allowed. 

During  the  past  five  months, 
the  paper  has  carried  762  such 
ads,  run  on  a  four-time  free  in¬ 
sertion  basis,  he  said.  National 
radio  programs  and  magazines 
have  given  the  Moline  plan 
special  mention,  he  pointed  out, 
but  the  real  value  has  been 
locally  where  virtually  all  for 
rent  ads  now  state  that  children 
are  permitted.  The  number  of 
ads,  however,  is  still  compara¬ 
tively  scanty,  he  said,  because 
of  the  housing  shortage. 

Several  classified  managers 
reported  that  local  realtors  are 
following  suggestions  of  the  na¬ 
tional  realtors’  board  to  reduce 
the  size  of  classified  headings 
and  body  type  in  their  offer¬ 
ings  of  homes  for  sale.  The 
board’s  suggested  program 
would  limit  such  ads  to  10  point 
heads  and  two-inch  ads. 

The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  have  succeeded  in 
getting  realtors  to  improve  and 
expand  their  body  type,  al¬ 


though  adhering  to  smaller  type 
headings.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  papers  have  maintained 
their  linage  volume  in  that 
classification. 

Several  metropolitan  papers 
reported  increase  credit  losses 
on  transient  ads,  including  busi¬ 
ness  opportunities  and  wanted 
to  rent.  One  paper  said  its  credit 
losses  were  as  high  as  5%.  Oth¬ 
ers,  however,  said  their  losses 
were  only  1  or  1V^%.  The  lat¬ 
ter  papers  are  using  more  fre¬ 
quent  notices  after  biLs  are 
sent  out  in  order  to  get  quicker 
payment. 

Harrison  MacDonald,  who 
conducted  the  Sunday  morning 
classified  clinic,  suggested  that 
if  collections  are  bad,  the  paper 
can  set  up  a  credit  company, 
using  a  post  office  box  number, 
and  send  such  notices  out  under 
the  credit  company’s  letterheads 
with  better  results.  Other  sug¬ 
gestions  were  to  have  someone 
at  the  classified  office  during 
the  evening  hours  to  permit 
working  people  to  pay  bills,  and 
to  assign  some  staff  member  to 
call  delinquents  by  phone. 

MacDonald  also  suggested 
that  classified  managers  develop 
"wanted  to  buy”  instead  of 
“wanted  to  sell,”  saying  that 
such  a  heading  would  attract 
more  users  of  classified.  He  also 
advocated  cutting  down  on  the 
number  of  classifications,  using 
"sales  miscellaneous”  as  a  catch¬ 
all  heading  for  a  lot  of  items. 

He  warned  that  “your  rate 
can  be  your  public  enemy  No. 
1,”  suggesting  that  where  rate 
increases  are  necessary  to  work 
them  out  so  that  transient  ads 
can  be  paid  in  even  units  of 
money.  Voluntary  ads,  he  said, 
are  still  the  “bloodstream”  of 
classified. 

Stress  Fundamentals 

In  a  discussion  of  how  to  build 
and  service  a  classified  ac¬ 
count,  three  fundamentals  were 
stressed:  (1)  Friendliness  — 

help,  not  sell;  (2)  Good  copy, 
prepared  in  advance;  ( 3 )  Sin¬ 
cerity,  desire  to  make  ad  get 
results.  Appliance  and  used  car 
dealers  should  be  advised  to  be 
specific  on  time  payment  plans, 
and  in  the  case  of  automobiles 
to  give  detailed  description  of 
the  car,  rather  than  brief  list¬ 
ing. 

George  Westrick,  Racine  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  led  a  discussion  on 
classified  typography,  stating 
that  very  little  “water”  can  be 
found  in  classified  pages  today. 
He  warned,  however,  that  legi¬ 
bility  was  an  important  factor 
and  should  not  be  sacrificed  for 
added  lines  per  column. 

T.  Frank  James,  Jr.  St.  Louis 
( Mo. )  Globe-Democrat,  told  how 
that  paper  is  changing  over  from 
5  point  to  5V4  point  on  a  5  point 
slug.  “Our  two  competitors 
changed  over  some  time  ago  to 
5V6  point  body  type,”  he  said, 
“giving  them  an  automatic  ad¬ 
vantage,  not  only  in  legibility, 
but  also  in  actual  linage.  Death 
notices  in  these  two  newspapers 
are  averaging  two  lines  more 
per  insertion  than  ours.” 

James  said  the  production 
manager  had  found  that  by 
opening  the  knives  on  the  type¬ 
setting  machines  by  3/1000  of  an 
inch,  making  a  total  slug  thick¬ 
ness  of  73/1000  of  an  inch,  he 
could  prevent  the  descending 


Wisconsin  Tax 
Bill  Withdrawn 

Madison,  Wis. — ^A  bill  prop« 
ing  a  tax  on  the  circulations  gt 
three  of  Wisconsin’s  largea 
newspapers  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  state  assembly  by  ih 
author.  Assemblyman  John 
Schneider,  Jr.,  Sheboygan  tav- 
ernkeeper.  A  similar  bill  is  still 
before  the  Senate,  however. 

Schneider  explained  he  wu 
withdrawing  the  measure  be 
cause  he  could  not  be  “consiit- 
ent”  by  proposing  a  newspaper 
tax  at  the  same  time  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  bill  to  repeal  ffie  vet 
erans’  housing  liquor  tax. 


letters  from  being  cut  off,  and 
that  the  5V4  point  Regal  would 
then  set  on  an  identical  slui 
thickness  of  5  point  Ionic.  The 
result  is  seven  more  revenue 
lines  per  page  with  5Vi  point 
type,  with  92  lines  of  additional 
advertising  left  over,  using  Itj 
point  Elrod  ad  ru,es  and  1  point 
steel  column  rules  on  a  nine- 
column  page. 

“We  are  only  waiting  for  the 
new  dyes  for  descending  char 
acters  to  institute  the  new  type," 
said  James. 

Other  papers  reported  similar 
experiences  in  getting  greater 
legibility,  at  an  increase  in  rev¬ 
enue  lines,  through  the  use  of 
5Vh  point  body  type  on  a  5  point 
slug. 

Jean  Torbin  of  Parrish  and 
Pickett  discussed  personnel 
problems  in  telephone  want  ad 
departments  at  the  supervisors' 
meeting.  She  advocated  remem 
bering  employes’  birthdays  and 
service  anniversaries  and  in  bal¬ 
ancing  accounts  between  ad 
takers  and  outside  salesmen. 

■ 

P-I  Gets  Award 
For  Boosting  Seattle 

Seattle,  Wash.  —  ’The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  was  awarW 
top  honors  by  the  Seattle  C3uun- 
ber  of  Commerce  Feb.  18  as  the 
organization  that  drew  the  most 
national  attention  to  this  city 
during  the  past  year,  with  itt 
new  $4,500,000  plant. 

Judges  of  the  competition  de 
dared  the  P.I.’s  success  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  reality  of  its  years’-lonf 
dream  of  a  modern  plant,  and 
the  national  notice  it  won  in  the 
process,  “is  typical  of  the  cru¬ 
sading  spirit  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer.” 

Managing  Editor  Edward  T. 
Stone  received  on  behalf  of  the 
P.-I.  the  Paul  Bunyan  Trophy. 

Harry  H.  Cahill,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  Times  Co- 
received  on  behalf  of  the  Tin* 
the  merit  award  won  by  that 
paper  by  the  notice  it  brou^t 
to  the  city  with  its  operation  of 
the  Times  Ski  School  in  the  Cas¬ 
cade  Mountains. 

■ 

Handlers  Get  Raise 

Chicago — Local  2,  AFL 
Handlers  Union,  has  been  grant’ 
ed  a  $2.25-a-week  raise  by  tbs 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishen 
Association,  bringing  the  new 
scale  to  $66.25  a  week,  days,  ^ 
$70.25  a  week,  nights,  for  W 
paper  handlers,  working  38i» 
hours  a  week. 
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report  to  father  of  our  country  on  state  of  the  nation 


CHANGE  IN  THE  WEATHER 

Sweitjert,  \(JH  Francisco  Chronicle 


THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN 

Gale,  ^fil7^’^tnkce  (VV'is.)  Sentinrl 


NOT  A  BAD  IDEA 

I'zanaN.  Hartford  (I'onn.)  Courant 


Goodrich  Buys 
The  Trentonian, 
Strikers'  Paper 

Sale  of  the  Trenton  ( N.  J.  I 
Trentonian  to  Edmund  Good¬ 
rich,  New  York  newspaperman, 
was  announced  this  week  by  the 
purchaser.  Goodrich  became  the 
jole  owner,  he  said,  of  the  plant, 
assets  and  equipment  of  the 
Trentonian  Publishing  Co.  He 
declined  to  name  the  purchase 
price. 

The  Trentonian  is  a  six-day 
morning  tabloid,  which  arose 
from  a  CIO  weekly.  The  Bomb¬ 
er,  after  union  printers  went 
on  strike  against  the  Trenton 
Times.  Articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion.  filed  during  the  summer 
of  1946,  showed  60%  of  the 
stock  held  by  Carl  Berreitter, 
an  ITU  representative  and  un¬ 
til  recently  listed  as  publisher 
of  the  Trentonian.  The  other 
10%  of  the  stock  was  shown 
equally  divided  between  Jos- 
e^  Phillips  and  Elwell  J. 
liigh.  The  former  was  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  latter  secretary  of 
Local  71,  ITU.  Trenton. 

On  Strike  Since  Jan.,  1946 

The  evening  Times  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times-Advertiser  have  been 
stnick  papers  since  Jan.  11, 
1946.  Many  of  the  striking 
printers  worked  on  the  Tren¬ 
tonian. 

Concerning  the  Trentonlan’s 
future  relations  with  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union, 
Goodrich  said,  “I  intend  to  sign 
0  contract  as  soon  as  we  can 
negotiate.” 

Goodrich  was  emphatic  in 
stating  that  as  the  new  owner 
of  the  Trentonian  he  owed  no 
ijhligation  to  anyone  and  that 
lue  paper  henceforth  will  “grind 
no  axes,  foster  no  special  in¬ 
terests.  and  retain  all  present 
e^loyes  who  fit  into  the  needs 
•M  policies  of  the  new  own¬ 
ers.” 

Many  of  the  employes  were 
lonner  Philadelphia  Record  em¬ 
ploye,  particularly  in  the  edi- 
tonal  department.  The  Tren¬ 


tonian  came  by  one  of  its  two 
presses  through  the  Record,  too, 
by  way  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  which  had  taken  over 
the  Record. 

Goodrich  currently  is  with 
the  New  York  Post  Home  News 
as  business  manager  in  charge 
of  production,  to  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  named  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1947.  He  was  made  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Bronx  Home  News  (now 
consolidated  with  the  Post)  in 
1945.  From  1939  to  1942  he 
operated  Edmund  Goodrich. 
Inc.,  newspaper  consultants. 

In  1931  he  was  a  mechanical 
executive  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  prior  to  which  he  was 
an  executive  of  the  old  New 
York  World. 

Goodrich  entered  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  association 
with  his  father  in  Texas  and 
Torreon,  Coahuila.  Miexico.  He 
was  business  manager  of  the 
San  Antonio  Texas  Republic, 
from  which  he  went  to  the  New 
York  World  in  1924. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Rose  Good 
rich,  will  be  associated  with 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  new 
company. 

■ 

Trenchant  Editorials 
Built  Reader  Response 

Manchester.  N.  H. — Hard-hit¬ 
ting  editorials  are  assigned  as 
reasons  behind  a  rousing  in¬ 
terest  that  is  causing  readers  of 
the  Manchester  New  Hampshire 
Morning  Union  to  send  in  a 
flood  of  letters  to  the  editor. 

The  letters  were  so  many  and 
so  timely  that  the  Union  de¬ 
voted  its  entire  editorial  page 
to  their  publication,  Feb.  17. 
Letters  ranged  on  every  topic 
of  news  from  the  Mindszeniy 
trial  to  local  loan  agencies. 

In  13  publishing  days,  prior 
to  the  day  the  readers  took  over 
the  editorial  page,  the  Union 
printed  466  inches  of  lexers,  or 
more  than  58  columns. 

The  Union’s  stimulative  edi¬ 
torials  began  about  two  years 
ago  when  William  Loeb  became 
publisher  reports  Hugh  R. 
O’Neil,  managing  editor. 


Chicago  Tribune 
Runs  Color  Ads 
In  ‘A-Page  Units 

Chicago — ^Use  of  run-of-paper 
color  pages,  each  divided  equal¬ 
ly  among  four  different  food 
and  beverage  products,  was  in¬ 
augurated  here  Feb.  25  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  offering  a  new 
approach  to  combination  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Represented  in  full-color  dis¬ 
play  with  a  quarter-page  each 
were  Salerno-Megowen  Biscuit 
Co.  (Salerno  crackers):  Puritan 
Co.  of  America  ( ReaLemon 
lemon  juice);  Chicago  division 
of  Dr.  Pepper  Bottling  Co.  (Dr. 
Pepper),  and  Mickelberry  Food 
Products  Co.  (Mickelberry  sau¬ 
sage  ) . 

The  joint  schedule,  placed 
through  Schwimmer  &  Scott, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  calls 
for  publication  of  a  similar  page 
for  these  companies  once  each 
month  for  12  months.  Each 
firm  will  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
production  and  advertising  ex¬ 
pense. 

Rotation  of  quarter-pages  will 
give  each  firm  three  displays 
in  each  position.  Orders  on 
such  pages  are  accepted  by  the 
Tribune  when  placed  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  agency.  Space  costs  are 
divided  by  the  agency  among 
participating  firms  at  regular 
Tribune  card  rates. 

“We  conceived  the  idea,”  said 
Scott,  “because  our  food  and 
beverage  accounts,  the  majority 
of  which  do  not  have  national 
distribution,  but  are  sold  re¬ 
gionally,  needed  some  form  of 
color  advertising  for  appetite 
appeal.  The  quarter-page,  full- 
color  ads  in  the  Tribune  serve 
the  purpose  in  local  markets 
that  national  magazines  offer 
in  the  national  field.” 

Zoned  pages,  containing  news 
and  advertising  from  three  met¬ 
ropolitan  sections,  began  in  the 
Tribune  Feb.  24  as  a  regular 
Thursday  feature,  with  retail 
advertisers  using  the  sections 
paying  a  special  zone  rate  for 


that  part  of  the  Tribune’s  cir¬ 
culation. 

Following  the  pattern  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune’s  five  metro¬ 
politan  sections,  the  Thursday' 
Tribune  includes  three  “metro” 
sections  —  South,  North  and 
West — with  separate  pages  of 
news,  pictures  and  ads  in  each. 

Thursday’s  Tribune  carried 
132  columns  of  neighborhood 
advertising.  Each  section  in¬ 
cluded  seven  pages.  The  zoned 
pages  included  scholastic  sports 
stories — a  new  development. 

■ 

Senator  Hits  Newsman, 
Later  Apologizes 

Harrisburg.  Pa.  —  Joseph  H. 
Miller,  legislative  reporter  and 
political  editor  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  was  struck  by 
State  Senator  Elmer  J.  Holland 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  dur¬ 
ing  an  argument  Feb.  22. 

Later,  Senator  Holland  apolo¬ 
gized  for  the  Senate  record  for 
his  action,  and  also  apologized 
to  Miller  privately. 

The  incident  occurred  shortly 
before  the  Senate  convened. 
The  argument  stemmed  from 
Hollands  charge  that  Miller  had 
misquoted  a  labor  official  at  a 
public  hearing  on  transit  strike 
legislation.  Other  reporters  said 
Miller  quoted  the  witness  cor¬ 
rectly,  but  the  union  official 
claimed  later  he  did  not  make 
the  statement.  There  was  no 
official  transcript. 

Miller  was  punched  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  below  the 
right  ear,  as  he  walked  away 
from  Senator  Holland. 

■ 

WBAL  Trial  Set 
In  Contempt  Case 

Baltimore.  Md.  —  Trial  of 
Hearst-owned  WBAL  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  under  the  city’s 
crime-news  “gag”  rule  was  set 
this  week  for  March  7. 

The  station  was  one  of  five 
cited  for  contempt  of  court  last 
July  for  broadcasts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  arrest  of  a  Negro. 
Three  of  the  stations  are  appeal¬ 
ing  from  fines.  The  other,  WSID. 
was  held  not  guilty. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Fact  Book  on  Slogans 
Published  by  ANA 


A  UNIQUE  and  comprehensive 

analysis  entitled  “The  Slogan 
in  Modern  Advertising’  was 
published  this  week  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers.  The  study  was  prepared  and 
written  by  Emanuel  Faltz,  a 
member  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Calvert  Distillers, 
Inc. 

In  his  preface,  Faltz  says,  “No 
subject  in  the  field  of  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  so  maligned  and 
so  misunderstood  as  the  use  of 
the  advertising  slogan.  While 
millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  its  use  .  .  .  while  a  good 
many  present-day  advertisers 
make  use  of  advertising  slogans 
in  one  way  or  another  .  .  .  this 
use  has  been  like  aiming  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  target 
and  hoping  the  target  is  there.  " 

The  book  is  designed  to  clarify 
the  subject  of  putting  the  best 
statistical  and  historical  material 
on  the  slogan  in  one  volume, 
supplemented  by  the  author  s 
personal  commentary. 

'Slogan'  Defined 

As  a  first  step,  Faltz  discusses 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  estab¬ 
lishing  an  exact  definition  of 
slogan.  He  proposes  his  own 
definition;  "An  advertising  slo¬ 
gan  consists  of  one  or  more 
words  repeated  either  orally  or 
visually  and  intended  to  influ¬ 
ence  favorably  the  public  atti¬ 
tude  toward  a  product  or  a  serv¬ 
ice  by  expressing  a  selling  point, 
an  idea,  a  description,  an  urge  to 
action,  or  a  combination  of 
these.” 

Faltz  traces  the  history  of  slo¬ 
gans  from  antiquity  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  He  moves  from  pa¬ 
triotic  to  political  slogans  into 
the  development  of  those  which 
urge  the  public  to  buy  a  product 
or  service. 

“The  greatest  forward  step  in 
the  use  of  slogans,”  he  says, 
“was  made  in  the  middle  1800's 
with  Bonner’s  sensational  ad 
which  repeated  over  and  over 
again  for  a  full  page  the  phrase 
'Don’t  Go  Home  Tonight  With¬ 
out  the  New  York  L^ger,  It 
Contain's  Cobb’s  Sensational 
Story.’  ” 

Other  advertisers  picked  up 
this  formula  and  ‘‘played  it  to 
the  hilt.”  But  later  in  the  last 
century,  he  adds,  “the  wits  of 
the  advertising  profession  were 
encouraged  in  their  efforts  to 
take  these  straightforward  state¬ 
ments  and  twist  them  to  their 
own  uses.  They  get  ‘cute’  about 
it.  .  .  .  How  effective  they  were 
can  easily  be  judged  by  the  un- 
usally  small  number  of  slogans 
invented  at  that  time  that  are 
stid  in  use  today  or  that  are 
even  remembered.” 

It  was,  however,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  20th  Century  that 
slogans  really  came  into  their 
own,  Faltz's  report  says.  The 
development  of  the  automobile 
industry  was  a  major  stimulus, 
but  hand  in  hand  with  that 
there  was  also  the  much  more 


intensive  use  of  advertising  by 
older  manufacturers. 

At  this  point,  Faltz  analyzes 
at  some  length  and  with  great 
thoroughness  the  reasons  why 
slogans  are  used. 

To  create  response,  he  says, 
the  most  effective  slogans  have 
conformed  to  certain  require¬ 
ments.  Essentially  they  should 
appeal  to  one  or  more  of  the 
basic  human  wants.  Also,  they 
usually  are  more  effective  in 
selling  lower  priced  products 
than  luxury  goods.  Slogans,  by 
and  large,  are  at  their  best  when 
they  follow  “the  rule  of  three” 
— refer  directly  to  the  product, 
bring  out  some  quality  of  the 
product  and  include  the  name 
of  the  product  or  brand. 

Buick  Cited 

Based  on  this  rule,  Faltz  con¬ 
siders  buick's  “When  Better 
Automobiles  Are  Built,  Buick 
Will  Build  Them"  one  of  the  best 
slogans  as  •  it  lives  up  to  all 
points  in  the  rule.  At  the  same 
time,  he  admits  there  are  a  tre¬ 
mendous  number  of  variables 
which  play  a  part  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  success  of  a  slogan  and 
he  mentions  the  value  of  Paris 
Garter  s  “No  Metal  Can  Touch 
You,”  which  follows  only  one 
rule;  Hoover  vacuum’s  “It  Beats, 
As  It  Sweeps,  As  It  Cleans,” 
which  follows  two  rules;  and 
finally,  Packard’s  “Ask  the  Man 
Who  Owns  One,”  which  omits 
all  “the  rule  of  three,”  as  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  tremendous  effect 
these  variable  can  have. 

An  important  chapter  of 
Faltz's  study  deals  with  the 
physical  characteristics  of  ad 
slogans.  For  this  section  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  research 
was,  of  course,  necessary. 

As  a  first  step  the  author  pre¬ 
sents  the  reasons  why  a  slogan 
is  remembered.  Rhyme,  allitera¬ 
tion,  and  rhythm,  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  The  study  reports 
experiments  which  show  which 
types  of  rhythm  are  most  effec¬ 
tive.  In  this  particular  case, 
Faltz  says,  “it  is  evident  that 
the  dactylic  meter  (‘No  Metal 
Can  Touch  You’)  and  the  ana- 
pestic  meter  (‘All  the  News 
That’s  Fit  to  Print’)  make  the 
highest  score." 

Modern  Usage  Noted 

The  length  of  slogans  is  also 
discussed.  The  average,  Faltz 
finds,  is  a  little  over  five  words. 
However,  the  length  of  a  slogan 
is  not  always  a  good  criterion 
of  its  effectiveness.  Obviously 
slogans  are  designed  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  the  fewer 
words  the  better.  On  the  other 
hand.  Squibb's  famous  “The 
Basic  Ingredient  of  Every  Prod¬ 
uct  is  the  Honor  and  Integrity  of 
its  Maker”  has  been  creating 
good  will  and  customers  since 
it  was  started  during  the  Civil 
War. 

Another  valuable  section  of 
the  study  deals  with  the  ways 
and  means  advertisers  are  cur¬ 


rently  using  slogans  and  their 
evaluations  of  slogans  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  device.  Faltz  discusses  each 
medium  separately  in  his  book. 
At  the  same  time  he  analyzes 
the  placement  of  slogans  in  in¬ 
dividual  ads  or  campaigns,  their 
use  in  conjunction  with  trade¬ 
marks  and  illustrations,  and 
their  position  in  radio  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  and  singing  com¬ 
mercials. 

Most  of  the  section  devoted 
to  advertisers’  evaluations  of 
slogans  is  drawn  from  an  ANA 
survey  of  its  membership  which 
was  recently  undertaken  for 


Faltz.  Commenting  on  the 
suits,  he  says:  "The  first  signij. 
cant  fact  ...  is  that  almost  75^ 
actually  and  actively  use  slo- 
gans.  Relating  that  to  the  total 
number  of  advertisers  in  th« 
United  States  we  can  judge  how 
many  advertisers  use  slogans. . 
The  next  significant  fact  is  that 
less  than  half  of  those  who  do 
not  use  slogans,  do  not  becaust 
they  are  antagonistic  —  the  re 
mainder  don't  because  they  havj 
not  found  a  slogan  that  suits 
them  or  they  have  never 
thought  about  it,  but  are  pee 
fectly  willing  to  try.” 


ampai^nd  an 
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New  Bandwagon 

F.  W.  FITCH  CO.,  maker  of 

Fitch  hair  preparations,  has 
announced  a  heavy  spring  cam¬ 
paign,  with  greatest  emphasis 
on  newspaper  media. 

Fitch,  it  will  be  recalled,  de¬ 
cided  last  May  to  drop  its  10- 
year-old  network  radio  program 
"Fitch  Bandwagon”  because  of 
increased  costs  of  that  medium. 
Its  new  schedule  indicates  that 
the  company  is  joining  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  large  advertisers  in 
a  switch  to  printed  media, 
which,  Fitch  stated  at  that  time, 
“will  enable  us  to  put  every  dol¬ 
lar  to  work  in  actual  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  new  campaign,  which 
runs  from  March  27  through 
May  25,  will  be  a  special  deal  of¬ 
fer,  scalp  massage  brushes  be¬ 
ing  given  with  purchases  of 
Dandruff  Remover  Shampoo 
and  Ideal  Hair  Tonic. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  offer  will  run  in  74 
papers  in  major  cities  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  addition, 
color  comic  ads  are  planned  for 
both  Metropolitan  Group  comics 
and  Puck,  the  Comic  Weekly. 

In  announcing  the  campaign. 
Fitch  pointed  out  that  “this  is 
the  first  extensive  use  of  daily 
newspaper  advertising  by  the 
company,  which  for  many  years 
concentrated  chiefly  on  radio.” 

Radio  is  not  completely  out, 
however.  Fifteen-second  and 
one-minute  spot  announcements 
of  the  Fitch  deals  have  been 
scheduled  for  100  principal  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 

Campbell-Mithun,  Inc.,  Chica¬ 
go,  is  the  agency. 

Bob  Hope  Offer 

ANOTHER  deal  is  being  pro¬ 
moted  by  Lever  Brothers  in 
behalf  of  Swan  Soap.  Called  the 
"Bob  Hope  Swan  Offer,”  the 
deal  enables  customers  to  get  a 
“glamorous  Hollywood  lapel 
locket”  for  35  cents  and  a  soap 
wrapper. 

The  supporting  ad  campaign 
starts  March  7  with  four-color 
insertions  in  86  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  in  69  major  markets,  a 
full-page  ad  in  Life  magazine, 
and  plugs  on  the  Bob  Hope  ra¬ 
dio  show.  In  addition  there  will 
be  a  large  variety  of  dea.er 
helps  available. 

Another  Lever  product,  “New 
1950  Rinso  with  Solium,”  is  be¬ 
ing  backed  by  a  heavy  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio  campaign.  Black 
and  white  ads  are  appearing  in 


273  daily  newspapers,  a  long  list 
of  Sunday  supplements,  network 
radio  and  large  space  in  wo¬ 
men's  and  farm  magazines. 

New  Wrinkle  in  Co-op 
POLAROID  CORP.,  which  re¬ 
cently  started  manufacture  of 
its  revolutionary  Land  Camera 
( it  provides  a  finished  print  a 
minute  after  the  picture  is 
snapped,)  has  now  come  forth 
with  a  new  wrinkle  in  coopera 
tive  advertising — involving  the 
same  camera. 

Polaroid  has  devised  what  it 
calls  Ad-Sript — private  “money" 
in  denominations  of  $5  and  $1. 
which  the  dealer  gets  with  his 
orders  for  Polaroid  cameras, 
films  and  accessories.  This  Ad- 
Scrip,  which  equals  about  5^( 
of  the  order,  is  saved  in  a  foWer 
provided  for  the  purpose  and 
represents  the  dealer’s  co-op  ad 
money. 

After  he  runs  an  ad,  the  dealer 
sends  a  tearsheet  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher's  invoice  and  enough 
“Scrip”  to  pay  half  the  bill.  Po¬ 
laroid  returns  the  invoice  with 
a  check  for  the  full  value  of 
the  Scrip. 

A  novel  idea  to  make  coop  ad 
vertising  less  involved  for  the 
dealer,  and — perhaps  more  im¬ 
portantly — to  give  the  company 
a  very  accurate  check  on  the 
disposition  of  co-op  funds. 

"The  Ad-Scrip  idea  is  now  be¬ 
ing  tried  out  in  the  Boston  airf 
Miami  sales  areas.  Polaroid  is 
offering  dealers  free  mats,  one 
column  by  3V^  inches  to  three 
columns  by  8  inches  in  size. 

Embassy  Expansion 

SATISFIED  that  its  Embassy 

has  received  “the  best  consumer 
reception  accorded  a  new  cig^ 
ette  brand  in  years,”  P.  Loril- 
lard  Co.  is  about  to  introduce 
the  product  nationally,  after 
many  months  of  market-testing 
in  key  cities. 

National  advertising  plans 
have  not  yet  been  announced 

And  Altes  Expands 

MARKING  the  Altes  Brewing 

Co.’s  first  step  in  a  nationwide 
expansion  program,  the  Zeder- 
Talbott  agency  in  Hollywood 
will  launch  a  heavy  ad  campai^ 
in  all  media  March  1- 
open  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  then 
spread  through  other  parts  oi 
California,  and  on  from  there. 

Media  schedule  includes  fuf 
page  and  1,000-line  space  o 
newspapers. 
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"thought  for  ¥ood 

There’s  no  guesswork  for  food 
advertisers  who  plan  a  marketing 
program  in  theGreaterCleveland 
area.*  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  gives  you 
specific  information  about  buy¬ 
ing  areas  and  points  the  way  to 
maximum  sales  volume.  Contact 


^^asty  baked  ham  with  spiced  orange  rings  .  .  .  parsleyed  potatoes  . .  . 
and  an  unusual  jewel  salad.  Just  one  of  many  appetizing  menus  planned 
for  homemakers  and  prepared  in  the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  Foods  Test- 


a  Plain  Dealer  representative  ing  Laboratory.  Recipes  and  cooking  rules  are  offered  for  everything 

tor  an  appointment  to  receive  ,  .  .  . 

this service.  from  practical,  budget-saving  meals  to  choice  party  dishes.  Hints, 


'  Includes  the  famous  2-in- 1  market 
(Greater  Cleveland  plus  26  adja¬ 
cent  counties)  — Ohio's  two  rich¬ 
est  retail  markets  at  one  low  cost! 


recipes  and  instructions  are  cheerfully  given  by  mail  and  telephone  to 
hundreds  of  inquiring  readers.  This  friendly  helpfulness  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  ever-increasing  interest  of  Cleveland  and  North¬ 


eastern  Ohio  homemakers  in  the  pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

(^rettmer  &  ^  iMKlward,  Ino.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  FranciHco,  .Yngelea 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Agency  Survey 
Reveals  47% 

Of  Women  Sew 

Almost  half  (47%)  of  United 
States  women  sew  at  home,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  first  comprehen¬ 
sive  postwar  survey  on  Uie  sub¬ 
ject.  conducted  for  the  Simplic¬ 
ity  Pattern  Co.,  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Research  Department  of 
the  McCann-Erickson  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

Pattern  sales  have  more  than 
doubled  in  nine  years — from  45,- 
094.544  in  1939  to  96,563,659  in 
1948. 

A  total  of  5,144  typical  Ameri¬ 
can  women  were  interviewed. 
Women  in  all  age  groups  sew, 
but  the  large  percentage  (48%) 
are  between  25  and  44.  The 
great  majority  (89%)  are  mar¬ 
ried,  while  61%  have  children 
under  18.  Housewife  was  listed 
as  sole  occupation  by  77%. 

What  artic.es  do  women  sew 
most  frequently?  Dresses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey.  Next  in 
popularity  were  blouses,  skirts 
and  aprons.  Fewer  (34%)  made 
pajamas  and  only  14"'  made 
shirts. 

Dresses  (37%)  and  play 
clothes  (31%)  were  the  princi¬ 
pal  articles  of  children’s  clothes 
made  by  mothers  for  their  young 
ones. 

Of  the  2,400  women  inter¬ 
viewed  who  currently  sew  at 
home,  90%  said  they  buy  pat¬ 
terns.  The  largest  single  reason 
for  pattern  selection  is  "style” — 
it  must  be  both  fashionable  and 
appropriate  —  whi.e  the  most 
popular  price  paid  for  a  pattern 
is  25  cents. 

■ 

Teachers  Prefer 
Newspaper  Plant 

Rockford,  Ill.  —  When  800 
teachers  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  firms  in  Rockford  on 
special  tours,  the  majority  chose 
the  plant  of  the  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  and  Morning  Star.  Publisher- 
Editor  T.  Barney  Thompson 
welcomed  the  guests  to  the  di¬ 
rectors’  room  of  the  papers, 
"classroom”  for  the  day.  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  E.  K.  Todd  ex¬ 
plained  departmental  organiza¬ 
tion  and  then  called  upon  vari¬ 
ous  executives  to  go  into  de¬ 
tails. 


3  Separate 
Editions 

General  advertising  gets 
reai  promotion  support. 
Monthly  Merchandisers 
cover  ail  retail  outlets  in 
the  area.  Grocery  Edi¬ 
tion,  Drug  Edition,  Liq¬ 
uor  Edition.  Write  for 
sampie  copies. 

• 

Ths  News-Sentinel 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Alien- Klapp  Co. 

Mew  York— Chicago— Detroit 
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UNDERSTATED  is  this  plea  of 
a  mother,  as  printed  in  the 
Toronto  (Ont. )  Globe  &  Mail: 

“  ‘Why  did  this  thing  have  to 
happen  to  you’  the  mother  of  43 
sobbed  in  her  husband's  arms.” 
■ 

AN  unprecedented  wonder, 
claims  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times,  was  produced  by 
an  Irish  Setter  ‘Dawn’  .  .  .  the 
Setter  gave  birth  to  11  little 
setters,  all  puppies." 

m 

A  PRESS  agent's  release  to  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  was  recently  followed 
with  this  purported  improve¬ 
ment: 

“.  .  .  correct  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  so  that  it  reads  ‘leaders 
in  the  business  and  banking 
world.’  instead  of  ‘ladies  in  the 
business  and  banking  world.’  ” 
■ 

COURT  routine  must  have  been 
disturbed,  as  the  Springfield 
(Miass. )  Daily  News  reported, 
for  “Mr.  Smulek  died  Smulek. 
court  officer  and  interpreter, 
and  then  while  Judge  Spooner 
paid  triute  to  his  memory.  Mr. 
Smulek  died  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.” 

■ 

Press  Plays  Big  Role 
In  Transit  Strike 

Philadelphia  —  Letters  to  the 
editor  were  the  favorite  medium 
through  which  irate  citizens 
vented  their  wrath  on  manage¬ 
ment  and  employes  during  the 
10-day  transit  strike  here.  The 
Evening  Bulletin  printed  as 
many  as  30  of  these  "protest” 
letters  at  one  time.  Both  the 
Inquirer  and  the  Daily  News 
followed  suit  as  space  would 
permit. 

A  front-page  editorial  by  the 
Inquirer  was  accredited  with 
having  stirred  Mayor  Samuel  in¬ 
to  calling  a  conference  that  led 
to  end  of  the  strike. 

■ 

Tabloid  Tax  Report 

Lynwood,  Calif.  —  Taxpayers 
of  this  municipality  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  annual  report  on 
the  finances  and  activities  of  the 
city  in  the  form  of  a  tabloid 
newspaper  edited  by  City  Man¬ 
ager  Frank  Limber. 


12  Initiated  in  SDX 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapter  at 
Butler  University  recently  in¬ 
itiated  the  following  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter:  William  A. 
Dyer,  general  manager,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star;  Jameson  G. 
Campaigne,  chief  editorial  writ¬ 
er,  Star;  John  G.  Acklemire, 
editorial  writer.  Star;  Leon 
Parkinson,  Muncie  Press;  Wil¬ 
liam  Robinson,  cartoonist,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News;  George  Til- 
ford.  reporter  -  photographer. 
News;  Boyd  Gill,  bureau  chief. 
United  Press;  Newton  Goudy, 
public  relations,  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  M.  R. 
Robinson,  Culver  Citizen,  and 
George  Schwin,  Rockville  Trib¬ 
une. 


Mat  Directory 

The  annual  Newspaper  Mat 
Service  Directory  issued  by 
the  Retail  Division,  Bureau  oi 
Advertising,  ANPA,  has  been 
mailed  to  Bureau  members. 
Division  Director  John  Giesen 
announced.  Containing  a  list¬ 
ing  oi  syndicate  mat  service 
available  in  a  wide  variety  oi 
retail  store  classifications,  the 
directory  is  also  included  in 
the  1949  issue  oi  Editor  and 
Publisher's  'International  Year 
Book." 


HORSES  like  Oats . . . 

NE^  like  Gillette 
Blue  Blades 


Oepartmtnt  AA 
STRASBURG,  VIRGINIA 


PEOPLE  like  localnews 

Happy  is  the  nag  with  the  hag  —  a  hag  full  of  oats. 

And  happy,  too,  is  the  gay  blade  with  a  Gillette 
Blue  Blade,  because  the  only  close  shave  a  man 
likes  is  the  one  he  gets  from  a  sharp  razor. 

Just  as  refreshing  as  a  clean  shave  are  the  excit¬ 
ing  events  that  happen  in  people's  lives  every  day 
. . .  big  events . . .  like  county  fairs,  town  meetings, 
clambakes ...  events  that  are  talked  about  and... 
read  about. 

It's  called  localnews,  this  magic  potion  that  in¬ 
terests  people,  and  it's  always  found  in  the  local- 
news  dailies. 


“LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  —  ic/taT  On  advertising  medium''^ 


The  Jul  ius  Mathews 
Special  Agency,  Inc. 

NEff  SP.iPER  REPRESENTA  TIPES 

NEW  YORK.  DETROIT.  CHICAGO 
BOSTON . SYRACUSE . PHILADELPHIA 
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>TT1E-UP0 
T  GROWS  ill 


New  York  Sun  families  spent  $48,470,000  in  retail  stores  for  apparel 
and  home  furnishings  during  a  two  month  panel  study  period  .  . .  $3,732,000 
more  than  was  spent  by  the  same  number  of  average  New  York  families  .  .  . 
according  to  an  impartial  panel  study  made  by  Private  Opinions,  Inc.  For 
advertising  success  in  New  York  it  is  far  more  important  to  reach  the  right 
people  rather  than  the  most  people.  Include  The  Sun  on  your  schedule. 
Represented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by  Cresmer 
&  Woodward,  Inc. 
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Wage-Hour  Exemption 
Requirements  Defined 


CHICAGO — The  salary  test  is 
the  least  important  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  tests  for  determining  ex¬ 
emption  of  employes  under  the 
Wage  and  Hour  laws,  according 
to  Thomas  O’Malley,  regional 
director  of  Wage  and  Hour  Di¬ 
vision. 

Speaking  before  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ing  last  week,  O'Malley  said; 

“Too  many  publishers  have 
wrongly  assumed  that  if  they 
pay  their  employes  on  a  salary 
basis,  those  employes  are  ex¬ 
empt. 

“It  isn’t  enough  to  look  mere¬ 
ly  at  the  salary  test  and  then  to 
say,  this  emj>loye  is  exempt  and 
this  one  is  not  exempt  from  the 
minimum  wage  and  overtime 
provision  of  the  act. 

Gives  Executive  Tests 
“Let  us  begin  with  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  qualification  for 
exemption  of  an  employe  as  an 
’executive.’  There  are  four  dis¬ 
tinct  tests  which  establish  the 
conditions  under  which  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  exemption  may  be 
taken. 

“One:  The  employe  must  have 
as  his  primary  duty  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper  or  a  cus¬ 
tomarily  recognized  subdivision 
of  a  newspaper. 

“Two:  ’The  employe  must  cus¬ 
tomarily  and  regularly  exercise 
discretionary  powers  and  direct 
the  work  of  other  employes  of 
the  newspaper  or  the  subdivision 
which  he  manages;  and  he  must 
have  authority  to  hire  or  fire  or 
make  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  which  will  be  given 
particular  weight  when  it  comes 
to  the  hiring,  firing  or  promo¬ 
tion  of  subordinate  employes. 

“Three:  The  employe  may  do 
only  a  strictly  limited  amount 
of  work  of  a  non-exempt  nature. 
This  amount  of  non-exempt  work 
must  take  up  no  more  of  his 
time  than  20%  of  the  number 
of  hours  worked  by  the  non-ex¬ 
empt  employes  under  his  direc¬ 
tion. 

“Finally:  ’The  employe  must 
receive  minimum  pay  of  $30  a 
week  on  a  salary  basis. 

“All  four  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  must  be  met. 

Administrative  Employes 
“Now  let  us  consider  the  re¬ 
quirements  established  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  exemption  as 
an  administrative  employe. 

“First,  he  must,  under  condi¬ 
tions  involving  the  exercise  of 
discretion  and  independent  judg¬ 
ment,  meet  at  least  one  of  the 
following  three  tests: 

“a.  He  must  regular^  and  di¬ 
rectly  assist  an  executive  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  employe  as  defined 
by  the  Division’s  regulations, 
where  such  assistance  is  non- 
manual  in  nature,  or 
“b.  He  must  perform,  under 
only  general  supervision,  re¬ 
sponsible  non-manual  office  or 
field  work,  directly  related  to 
management  policies  or  general 
business  operations,  along  spe¬ 
cialized  or  technical  lines  requir¬ 
ing  special  training,  experience 
or  knowledge,  or 


“c.  He  must  execute  special 
non-manual  assignments  and 
tasks  directly  related  to  man¬ 
agement  policies  or  general  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  Such  duties 
must  be  performed  only  under 
general  supervision. 

“There  is  also  a  salary  re¬ 
quirement  of  $200  a  month  or 
$50  a  week  on  a  salary  or  fee 
basis  with  respect  to  adminis¬ 
trative  employes. 

Gives  Professional  Standards 

“To  meet  the  requirements 
for  exemption  as  a  professional 
employe,  three  tests  must  be 
met,  including  a  salary  require¬ 
ment. 

“In  the  first  place,  a  profes¬ 
sional  employe  must  be  engaged 
in  predominantly  intellectual 
work  of  a  varied  and  non-rou¬ 
tine  nature.  His  work  must  re¬ 
quire  the  consistent  exercise  of 
discretion  and  judgment,  and  it 
is  not  possible  to  measure  the 
output  of  the  employe  by  so 
many  units  an  hour.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  work  must  require  ad¬ 
vanced  knowledge  which  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  required  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  course  of  specialized  in¬ 
tellectual  instruction. 

“In  the  second  place,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  employe  must  not  per¬ 
form  work  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  work  performed  by  non¬ 
exempt  employes  for  more  than 
20%  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  In  the  workweek  by 
non-exempt  employes  except 
where  such  work  is  essential 
and  incidental  to  professional 
work. 

“In  addition  to  those  two  re¬ 
quirements,  a  professional  em¬ 
ploye  must  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  $200  a  month  or 
fee  basis  unless  he  is  employed 
as  a  physician  or  lawyer. 

Defines  Outside  Salesman 

“As  newspaper  publishers  you 
are  also  interested  in  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  exemption  of  an 
employe  who  works  as  an  out¬ 
side  salesman. 

“To  meet  this  requirement  for 
exemption,  an  employe  must  not 
perform  non-exempt  work  more 
than  20%  of  the  number  of 
hours  worked  in  the  workweek 
by  non-exempt  employes,  ex¬ 
cept  where  such  non-exempt 


color 
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Uf'  rite  for 
brochure,  u  hich 
illustrates  how  to 
PRE-register 
color  stereos, 
BEFORE  they 
reach  the 
pressroom. 

Corp. 

Fifth  Avenue 
NY 


work  is  performed  incidental 
td  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
employe’s  own  outside  sales  or 
solicitations,  including  incidental 
deliveries  and  collections.” 

■ 

Auto  and  Home 
Sections  Are  Added 

Glendale,  Calif.  —  The  News- 
Press  has  added  an  automotive 
section  and  a  home  economics 
section,  each  run  one  day  each 
week. 

The  automotive  section  fea¬ 
tured  an  illustrated  motorlog 
consisting  of  six  pages  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial  material 
when  first  run. 

Cars  furnished  by  dealers  are 
used  for  the  motorlog  trips 
which  are  made  to  interesting 
spots  in  Southern  California. 
Stories  with  pictures  taken  on 
the  trip  are  used  on  the  first 
page  of  the  section. 

The  home  economics  page  is 
under  the  direction  of  Betty 
Preston,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

■ 

Staff  Seminars 

Portland,  Ore. — In  an  effort 
to  improve  the  news  content  of 
the  Journal,  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  have  planned  a 
series  of  seminars.  A  weekly 
mimeographed  bulletin  to  news 
staffers  has  been  started  by  the 
executive  editor.  It  is  illustrated 
by  staff  artists  and  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  devoted  to  personality 
pats-on-the-back  for  stories  well 
done,  changes  in  staff  assign¬ 
ments,  and  constructive  criti¬ 
cism. 


NENAEA  to  Meet 
March  1  in  Boston 

Proposed  revisions  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  will  be  the 
chief  topic  on  the  agenda  at  the 
group’s  winter  meeting,  sched¬ 
uled  for  March  1  at  the  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Mass.  The  re¬ 
visions,  already  approved  by  the 
board,  were  drawn  up  by  | 
three-man  committee:  Nelson 
Demers,  chairman;  Harold  Man- 
zer  and  I.  R.  Van  Aurmen. 

Among  speakers  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  Howard  Cadwell 
president,  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  Electric  Co.,  and  'Thonus 
M.  Hennessy  of  New  England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Early  comers  will  meet  in  i 
social  get-together  the  eveninj 
of  Feb.  28. 

■ 

Schlaifer  Opens  Ad, 
Publicity  Office 

Charles  Schlaifer  has  an 
nounced  formation  of  Charles 
Schlaifer  and  Co.,  Inc.,  to  be 
devoted  to  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  with  offices  at  212 
West  50  St.,  New  York.  Schlai¬ 
fer  was  until  recently  director 
of  advertising-publicity-exploita¬ 
tion  and  radio  for  Twentieth 
Century-Fox. 

He  served  two  consecutive 
terms  as  chairman  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  advisory  council  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  and 
as  chairman  of  the  advertisinf 
and  publicity  directors  commit 
tee  of  the  Motion  Picture  Indui- 
try. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 


Can  We  Afford  Ignorance  ? 

Propagandists  Against  Business  Must 
Be  Fought  on  Their  Own  Ground 

By  John  W.  HUl 

President,  Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc. 


K  WRITER  FRIEND  sat  in  my  office  one  morning  re- 
^  cently  and  talked  about  the  lack  of  public  under¬ 
standing  for  private  enterprise. 

“Too  many  of  us  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  private  enterprise  did  in  1948,”  he  ob¬ 
served.  “Our  productive  capacity  expanded  to  provide 
daily  employment  for  practically  everyone  who  wanted 
to  work.  Nevertheless,  critics  continued  to  lambast  in¬ 
dustry  with  an  incredible  barrage  of  economic  misinfor¬ 
mation. 


"Only  in  this  land  of  great 
abundance,”  my  friend  con¬ 
cluded,  "can  we  afford  such  ig¬ 
norance.” 

But  can  we? 

Over  the  past  few  years  in¬ 
dustry’s  profits  have  been  be¬ 
rated.  its  prices  maligned  and 
its  high  cost  of  living  disre¬ 
garded.  Antagonists  of  business 
are  looking  under  the  bed  for 
monoplistic  price-fixing,  plan¬ 
ning  new  controls,  advocating 
further  governmental  competi¬ 
tion  with  enterprise  and  in  ef¬ 
fect  clearing  the  way  for  na¬ 
tionalization.  To  combat  this 
trend  industrial  groups  and  in¬ 
dividual  companies  in  growing 
numbers  are  taking  their  case 
directly  to  the  public. 

Eye-Catching  Ads 

More  and  more  are  using 
newspaper  advertisements. 
Among  the  important  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  medium  are  ( 1 ) 
large  space  for  eye-catching  dis¬ 
plays,  (2)  frequency  of  impact, 
(3)  selective  as  well  as  recep¬ 
tive  audiences,  ( 4 )  timeliness  of 
message  and  (5)  mass  circula¬ 
tion  at  low  cost  per  reader. 

During  the  past  two  years,  as 
an  example,  the  steel  industry 
has  been  a  buyer  of  newspaper 
space  to  tell  its  side  of  an  im¬ 
portant  story. 

During  the  autumn  of  1947 
that  industry  was  severely  criti¬ 
cized  for  alleged  unwillingness 
to  expand.  Advertisements  up 
to  1,000  lines,  signed  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
and  prepared  under  our  direc¬ 
tion  as  public  relations  counsel, 
appeared  in  290  newspapers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
29,000,000  readers  centered  in 
more  than  200  steel  communi¬ 
ties.  Individual  companies  also 
bought  newspaper  space  to  tell 
their  respective  stories. 

The  Institute  messages  point¬ 
ed  out  that  a  billion  dollars 
were  being  spent  to  expand  and 
improve  steel-producing  facil¬ 
ity.  They  went  on  to  explain 
where  the  money  was  being 
^nt  and  how  its  purchases 
wuld  benefit  the  consumer.  In 
w  face  of  those  facts  very 
^e  was  heard  that  winter 
from  the  opposing  group. 


Eleven  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  advertisements 
appeared  in  newspapers  during 
1948.  Three  of  them  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  for  adequate 
profits.  Another  trio  stressed 
better  living  from  modern  prod¬ 
ucts  made  of  steel. 

Copy  Pretested 

The  latter  represented  a  dif¬ 
ferent  art  treatment  and  new 
copy  concept.  Art  and  copy 
were  carefully  pretested  in  100 
personal  interviews  with  indi¬ 
vidual  workers  in  average  and 
sub-average  income  groups. 

Changes  were  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  copy,  and  the  finished 
ad  given  a  final  test  in  a  mid- 
Western  newspaper.  Readers 
said  of  the  display  that  it  was 
understandable,  its  attention 
value  high  and  its  message  be¬ 
lievable. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year 
it  was  necessary  to  retell  the 
facts  about  the  industry’s  ex¬ 
pansion,  as  the  issue  of  steel 
capacity  bobbed  up  again  in  po¬ 
litical  discussions.  By  that  time 
the  billion-dollar  program  de¬ 
scribed  in  1947  had  more  than 
doubled  and  steel  production 
had  reached  an  all-time  high. 
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As  soon  as  all  the  1948  facts 
were  available,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  was  quickly  prepared  and 
rushed  to  the  papers. 

These  advertisements  have 
enjoyed  considerable  reprint 
value.  As  an  example,  16  steel 
companies  have  ordered  15,000 
proofs  for  distribution  to  com¬ 
munity  leaders  and  other 
friends.  A  number  of  employe 
publications  have  published  In¬ 
stitute  ads  directly  relating  to 
their  own  audiences. 

An  increasing  number  of  the 
company  members  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  been  using  newspaper 
advertising  in  plant  areas  as 
part  of  their  community  rela¬ 
tions  program.  Such  advertis¬ 
ing  has  become  so  important  in 
this  field  that  a  booklet  called 
“Institutional  Advertising”  was 
recently  prepared  for  Institute 
members  as  one  of  a  series  de¬ 
scribing  the  major  elements  of 
community  relations  activity. 

Six  Copy  Rules 

This  booklet  contained  six 
rules  for  preparing  effective  ad¬ 
vertising  for  local  newspapers: 

1.  Be  frank,  fair  and  honest; 

2.  Tell  your  story  directly  to 
an  individual  in  his  own  lan¬ 
guage; 

3.  Don’t  talk  up  or  down  to 
anyone; 

4.  Use  simple,  unvarnished 
words  and  facts  so  that  every 
housewife  in  the  community 
will  both  understand  and  be¬ 
lieve  what  you  have  to  say; 

5.  Tell  one  story  at  a  time — 
don’t  overload  your  copy; 

6.  Use  figures  sparingly — and 
only  when  illustrated  by  simple, 
everyday  examples. 

During  these  past  few  months, 
when  the  need  for  communicat¬ 
ing  industry’s  economic  truths 
to  the  public  has  become  im¬ 
perative,  a  number  of  steel  com¬ 
panies  have  been  especially  ac¬ 
tive.  Frequently  the  Institute’s 
community  relations  staff  has 
been  ;called  in  to  help  with 
copy  and  layout. 

Some  of  the  company  mem¬ 
bers,  of  course,  have  been  ad¬ 
vertising  in  their  community 
newspapers  for  years. 

One  steel  company,  for  in¬ 
stance.  supplemented  a  vigor¬ 
ous,  personalized  campaign  to 
win  neighborhood  esteem  with 
large-size  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  the  first  display  the 
company  stated  its  four-plank 
platform: 

1.  We  have  a  sincere  high  re¬ 
gard  for  our  employes  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live; 

2.  We  pay  good  wages; 

3.  We  make  fair  profits; 

4.  We  want  to  prevent  a 
“Boom  and  Bust.” 


It  Takes 
Mills 
to  Make 
the  Steel 
You  Use 


and  PROFITS  to  keep  mills  going 


AMIRICAN  IRON  AND  STIIl  INSTITUTI 


Later  advertisements  spoke  of 
steady  employment,  the  hospi¬ 
talization  plan,  group  insurance, 
plant  safety,  interest  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  wages,  costs  and  profits. 
Today  that  company  has  the 
friendliest  relations  with  both 
community  residents  and  em¬ 
ployes. 

Another  prominent  steel  com¬ 
pany  has  taken  full-page  space 
frequently  to  reach  into  the 
communities  surrounding  its 
mills.  Among  the  subjects  it 
has  made  clearer  are  price  poli¬ 
cies  and  expansion  plans.  Quick 
action  in  getting  these  into  print 
helped  to  take  the  edge  off 
sharp  criticism  then  being 
hurled  from  several  quarters. 

More  recently  a  third  com¬ 
pany  took  prominent  space  to 
declare  that  "It's  No  Different 
With  Us — the  ‘High  Cost  of  Liv¬ 
ing’  Hits  a  Steel  Company,  too.” 
In  short,  simple  sentences  the 
company  explained  what  it  costs 
to  build  a  blast  furnace  today  in 
comparison  with  a  much  lower 
outlay  ten  years  ago.  It  went 
on  to  show  how  the  price  of 
steel  ingredients  had  soared  and 
how,  in  spite  of  it,  the  price  of 
steel  itself  remained  “cheap  by 
comparison.” 

A  fourth  company  emphasized 
that  “We’re  Backing  a  Sure 
Thing  With  $210,000,000— the 
Future  of  the  United  States  of 
America.”  ’That  sum,  the  com¬ 
pany  declared,  was  going  into 
the  expansion  and  improvement 
of  steel  producing  facilities  and 
would  result  in  four  major 
benefits: 

1.  More  and  better  steel  at 
lower  cost  for  its  customers; 

2.  Greater  job  security  and 
higher  earning  possibilities  for 
its  employes,  plus  new  jobs; 

3.  Safer  and  more  profitable 
investment  for  its  stockholders; 

4.  Greater  national  security 
and  better  living  for  all  Amer¬ 
icans. 

Although  special  emphasis  in 
paid  space  is  currently  being 
given  to  economic  messages, 
steel  companies  have  turned  to 
newspapers  for  the  telling  of 
many  important  stories.  ’Their 
advertisements  have  featured 
financial  operations,  manage¬ 
ment  policies,  research  activi¬ 
ties.  contributions  to  the  com- 
( Continued  on  page  34) 
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Each  Company  Has  Its  Story 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  Asked 
Public  What  It  Wanted  to  Know 

By  Wesley  I.  Nimn 

Advertising  Manager.  Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 


QHARLES  G.  MORTIMER,  JR.,  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
\’ertising  Council,  speaking  in  Chicago  recently, 
referred  to  what  he  called  “Advertising’s  Age  of  Re¬ 
sponsibility,”  Mr.  Mortimer  built  his  case  on  the  thesis 
that  “the  American  .sy.stem  of  free  economy  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government  which  has  been  responsible  for 
our  country’s  growdh  and  greatness  rests  upon  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  an  enlightened  public.”  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  put  the  ca.se  squarely  up  to  busine.ss:  either 


you  explain  our  system  to  t 
you  face  the  consequences  of 
having  the  opponents  of  business 
do  the  job. 

No  thoughtful  businessman 
could  quarrel  either  with  the 
honesty  of  purpose  in  Mr.  Mor¬ 
timer's  challenge,  nor  the  grav¬ 
ity  of  the  situation  which  called 
it  forth.  Attention  today  should 
be  turned  to  the  best  method 
for  accomplishing  this  vital 
task. 

Telling  Your  Own  Story 

The  story  industry  has  to  tell 
the  people  of  America  Is  just  as 
big  and  complex  and  never- 
ending  as  business  itself. 

It  is  my  view  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  for  the  average  cor¬ 
poration  to  tell  America  how 
business  works  is  to  relate  its 
own  story  to  its  employes  and 
stockholders  and  the  public.  It 
is  true  that  all  business  enter¬ 
prises  are  woven  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  economy  in  ways  common 
to  all.  All  employ  the  services 
of  one  or  more  individuals,  who 
are  paid  a  return  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  each  renders.  But  if  we  are 
to  make  the  story  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  interesting  to  the 
public,  it  occurs  to  me  we  must 
avoid  a  repetitious  explanation 
of  the  theoretical  functions  of 
business  and  be  specific. 

Let  us — each  one  of  us — tell 
the  public  the  facts  they  should 
know  about  American  business 
in  terms  of  the  story  each  one 
of  us  knows  best — the  story  of 
our  own  company. 

Let  the  ABC  Company  explain 
how  the  profits  it  earns  enable 
it  to  grow  larger,  and  by  grow¬ 
ing  larger,  to  become  more  effi¬ 
cient. 

Let  the  XYZ  Company  tell 
how  it  works  for  the  common 
welfare  by  striving  to  provide 
more  jobs  and  better  jobs. 

Let  the  EFG  Company  illus¬ 
trate  how  the  competition  of 
others  in  its  field  of  endeavor 
has  kept  the  company  constant¬ 
ly  on  tne  alert  for  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  production  methods,  superior 
distribution  techniques,  ways  of 
lowering  its  price. 

It’s  not  copy  book  prose,  but 
actual  case  histories,  which  will 
bring  about  the  public  under¬ 
standing  for  which  Mr.  Morti¬ 
mer  so  correctly  pleads. 


le  people  of  this  country,  or 

Fitting  the  thought  to  the  deed. 
Standard  Oil  Company  ( Indiana ) 
in  1947  launched  its  first  planned 
institutional  campaign  in  more 
than  20  years — through  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Having  decided  on  an  inter¬ 
pretive  campaign  our  aim  was 
to  insure  its  success  by  making 
certain  it  was  interesting  to  our 
mass  audience.  To  do  this  we 
needed  to  find  out  what  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  like  to  know  about 
Standard  Oil  Company  ( In¬ 
diana)  and  business  in  general 

A  study  of  public  attitudes 
was  undertaken  to  be  used  as  a 
guide  to  overall  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  planning  and  our  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  activities. 
From  it  came  information  which 
was  to  prove  extremely  valuable 
in  building  our  institutional 
story.  We  felt  that  public  mis¬ 
conceptions  could  only  be  re¬ 
moved  by  creating  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  company  and 
its  aims.  That  is  exactly  what 
our  present  campaign  seeks  to 
do. 

To  guide  us  we  evolved  a 
“platform”  consisting  of  these 
points  we  try  to  stress  in  each 
ad; 

( 1 )  The  importance  of  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  company 
in  serving  the  public  efficiently 
and  well. 

(2)  Profits  are  used  to  benefit 
the  public. 

( 3 )  The  company  is  owned  by 
over  97,000  individuals  and  in¬ 
stitutions. 

(4)  The  company  is  a  good 
place  to  work. 

From  the  first,  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  picture-caption  tech¬ 
nique  and  a  straightforward 
copy  style  which  tries  to  be 
friendly,  sincere  and  informa¬ 
tive. 

Would  the  public  read  such 
ads?  We  were  convinced  they 
would  but  we  wanted  to  be 
sure.  Hence  we  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  available 
means  of  researching  this  series 
in  order  to  measure  readership 
and  gauge  public  reaction. 

Three  of  the  four  ads  in  our 
1947  series  were  studied,  and 
three  ads  which  appeared  last 
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year  were  also  subjected  to 
readership  investigation.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  convinced  us  that 
the  public  is  interested  in  com¬ 
panies.  their  problems  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  as  well  as  their  products. 

It  is  clear  to  us,  too,  that  a 
forthright  company  story  told  in 
reportorial  fashion  can  compete 
effectively  for  reader  interest 
with  the  best  product  ads. 

'The  first  ad  researched  was 
our  1947  annual  report  ad, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Tribune,  May  11,  1947, 
in  1.120-line  space.  A  total  of 
1,100  interviews  were  made, 
employing  accepted  reader  re¬ 
search  methods,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  data  proved  extremely  in¬ 
teresting.  It  showed  that  34.7% 
of  the  men  and  25.8%  of  the 
w’omen  had  noted  the  ad;  and 
that  24.6%  of  the  men  and 
15.6%  of  the  women  had  read 
some  of  the  copy. 

Most  interesting  of  all  was 
the  sustained  interest  which 
was  exhibited  throughout  the 
ad.  carrying  through  to  the  sev¬ 
enth  block  of  copy.  Readership 
never  fell  below  14%  of  men 
and  7%  for  women. 

Another  of  our  ads  was  picked 
up  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading  when  the 
October  27,  1947,  issue  of  the 
Waterloo  ( Iowa )  Courier  was 
studied.  Our  ad.  in  828-line 
space,  which  appeared  on  page 
18,  stopped  17%  of  the  men  and 
7%  of  the  women.  This  made  it 
the  best  read  national  ad,  by 
men  in  the  issue. 

A  preference  study,  in  which 
reader  subscribers  were  asked 
to  pick  the  five  ads  they  liked 
best  out  of  current  issues,  was 
conducted  by  the  Midwest  Farm 
Paper  Unit.  Among  men  our 
Standard  Oil  institutional  ad¬ 
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vertising  was  first  in  Wallace’s 
Farmer  and  Nebraska  Farmer, 
tied  for  first  in  The  Farmer, 
third  choice  in  Prairie  Farmer, 
and  four  in  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  Farmer. 

With  our  institutional  cam¬ 
paign  just  getting  under  way, 
the  above  were  sufficient  to  in¬ 
dicate  to  us  that  we  were  at¬ 
tracting  and  holding  an  audi¬ 
ence.  With  certain  slight  changes 
of  format  in  1948  we  were  cu¬ 
rious  to  see  how  readership 
would  hold  up.  Last  summer 
one  of  our  1,200-line  ads  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  July  13  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Read¬ 
ership  of  this  edition  was 
checked  by  Publication  Re¬ 
search  Service.  Our  institu¬ 
tional  ad  stopped  38%  of  the 
men  and  32%  of  the  women. 

Thorough  readership  of  our 
ad  was  evidenced  by  figures  of 
15%  men  and  11%  women  read¬ 
ership  in  the  first  copy  block, 
with  the  fifth  and  final  copy 
block  still  enjoying  a  readership 
of  14%  men  and  10%  women. 
Our  institutional  ad  excelled  by 
a  wide  margin  the  other  na¬ 
tional  ads  in  that  issue. 

Our  company  has  long  been 
convinced  that  to  have  the  pub¬ 
lic  know  us  better  means  more 
friends  for  Standard  Oil  and 
better  customers  for  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  addition,  we  believe 
our  story  contributes  to  a  better 
public  understanding  of  how 
business  functions. 

It  would  appear  that  best  re¬ 
sults  are  obtained  when  each 
business  discovers  for  itself 
how  to  tell  its  story  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  institutional  or 
interpretative  advertising  is 
even  more  sensitive  than  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  to  the  blighting 
effect  of  too  much  “me”  and  too 
little  “you.” 

Our  results  have  led  to  sev¬ 
eral  conclusions: 

One  is  that  people  like  to  read 
the  story  of  business  if  the  stop^ 
is  interestingly  told,  and  told  in 
terms  of  the  reader’s  self-inter¬ 
est. 

The  second  is  that  interested 
readers  can  become  better 
friends  and  customers. 

The  third  is  that  business 
must  tell  the  public  its  story,  or 
suffer  the  effect  of  having  it  told 
by  sources  less  concerned  with 
facts. 
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GREAT  FALLS 


, HELENA^ 


'ANACONDA 


BUTTE 


X  here’s  a  new  outlook  today  for  Mon¬ 
tana  copper.  It  is  Anaconda’s  new 
$20,000,000  development  program  for  the 
long-range,  economical  mining  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  low-grade  underground  ore  in  the 
Butte  district.  This  program  was  born  of 
67  years’  experience  in  mining  high-grade 
ore  veins,  in  extensive  geological  explora¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  advanced 
methods  for  handling  large  tonnages  of 
ore. 

Work  on  the  "Greater  Butte  Project,” 
beginning  with  the  sinking  of  the  largest 
shaft  in  the  country,  is  well  under  way.  It 
will  give  access  to  130  million  tons  of 
copper-bearing  ore  now  known  to  be  above 
the  3,400  foot  level  of  the  mines.  This 


represents  new  activity — separate  from  the 
continuing  high-grade  vein  mining  oper¬ 
ations  which  already  have  produced  13  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  copper  and  appreciable 
quantities  of  zinc,  lead,  manganese,  gold 
and  silver. 

In  vein  mining.  Anaconda  continues  its 
long  established  policy  of  developing  one 
ton  of  new  ore  for  each  ton  mined,  and  at 
the  lowest  level,  4,200  feet,  is  uncovering 
the  type  of  copper  mineralization  found 
at  higher  levels. 

Thus,  Anaconda  initiates  a  major  proj¬ 
ect — of  significance  of  course  to  the  people 
of  Montana,  but  significant  also  in  that  it 
will  make  additional  copper  available  for 
U.  S.  consumption  for  years  to  come. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  R  CABU  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  AND  REPINING  COMPAPIY 
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How  Republic  Steel  Does  It 

Company  Finds  Newspaper  Ads  to 
Public  and  Employes  ‘Pay  Off’ 

By  Chester  W.  Ruth 

Director  of  Advertising, 

Republic  Steel  Corporation 


^FTER  FOUR  YEARS  of  steady  and  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  in  40  newspapers  in  the  towns  and  cities 
where  it  operates  plants  and  mines,  Republic  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration  believes  that  in  this  medium  it  has  developed 
one  of  its  most  valuable  tools  for  promoting  its  employe 
and  public  relations  program. 

Republic  Steel  started  its  current  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  in  February,  1945,  several  months  before  V-E 
and  V-J  Days.  Radio,  direct  mail,  plant  posters,  com¬ 


munity  exhibits,  motion  ] 
and  other  avenues  of  publicity 
have  been  employed  and  will 
continue  to  be  used.  Newspaper 
advertising,  however,  has  proved 
itself  the  leader  in  carrying  out 
the  Republic  program. 

Employe  Support  Paramount 

Republic’s  principal  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining  operations 
are  located  in  10  states.  Repub¬ 
lic’s  management  in  Cleveland 
foresaw  early  in  the  war  years 
many  of  the  problems  which 
would  have  to  be  met  and  mas¬ 
tered  in  the  post  war  period  by 
its  far-flung  organization.  As 
the  third  largest  steel  producer 
in  America,  Republic  currently 
employs  70,000  men  and  women. 

Of  these  problems,  none  would 
be  more  challenging  and  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  company’s  future 
success,  it  was  felt,  than  that  of 
building  higher  levels  of  un¬ 
derstanding  and  support  among 
its  own  employes  and  through¬ 
out  all  communities  where  Re¬ 
public  people  work  and  live. 

Even  before  Pearl  Harbor, 
Republic  had  begun  advertising 
in  general  magazines  of  mass 
circulation  and  in  national  and 
state  farm  magazines.  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  campaign  was  to 
arouse  popular  interest  and  sup¬ 
port  for  our  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  This  campaign  continued 
through  1944.  A  list  of  30  large- 
city  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast  was  also  included  during 
the  last  year  of  the  campaign. 

With  final  Allied  victory  fore¬ 
shadowed  late  in  1944  Repub¬ 
lic’s  management  decided  to 
make  a  major  change  in  adver¬ 
tising  strategy. 

Farm  publications  and  all  but 
two  or  three  general  magazines 
were  dropped  from  our  sched¬ 
ules.  Now  was  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  postwar  days  to 
come.  Mills  geared  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  munitions  and 
implements  of  war  would  soon 
be  faced  with  conversion  to  the 
materials  of  peace.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Republic’s  own  war 
veterans  before  long  would  be 
seeking  their  former  jobs.  Every 
Republic  mill,  mine,  warehouse 
and  office  soon  would  meet 


)icture.s,  employe  magazine 

sharply  changed  conditions. 

The  advertising  campaign  in 
40  plant  town  and  city  newspa¬ 
pers  was  planned  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  carrying  Republic 
messages  ( 1 )  to  Republic  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families,  (2) 
to  community  leaders  and  public 
officials,  (3)  to  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  members,  and 
( 4 )  to  all  other  residents  of  each 
community. 

Object — To  Inform 

A  primary  objective  of  the 
campaign  was  to  inform  and  to 
educate  all  these  groups  of  citi¬ 
zens  concerning  Republic  poli¬ 
cies  and  operations.  Another 
was  to  point  out  the  importance 
of  Republic’s  position  as  an  em¬ 
ployer  and  taxpayer  in  each 
area.  A  third  aim  was  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  Republic 
employes  participate  in  commu¬ 
nity  activities  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  Still  another  leading  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  continue  the  job, 
begun  years  earlier,  of  helping 
to  bring  about  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the 
American  enterprise  system. 

The  first  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  campaign  carried 
the  headline,  “168  Million  Dol- 
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lars  Ain’t  Hay!’’.  It  told  that  this 
amount  of  money  was  the  total 
of  Republic's  direct  taxes  for 
the  three  war  years  of  1942, 
1943  and  1944,  and  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  between  four  and  five 
times  as  much  as  the  total  net 
earnings  of  Republic  for  the 
same  period. 

“That  money,’’  the  ad  stated, 
“is  an  investment  in  America 
and  in  the  American  way  of 
life  which  we  are  proud  to  have 
made.” 

The  second  ad  in  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  in  March,  1945,  Under 
the  headline,  “If  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Were  Republictown,”  it  set 
forth  that  all  Republic  employes 
and  their  families,  if  living  to¬ 
gether  in  one  community,  would 
equal  the  population  of  a  city 
as  large  as  Birmingham,  which 
is  one  of  Republic’s  plant  cities. 

Production  Described 

“Ships  by  Men  Who  Never 
Saw  the  Sea”  was  the  headline 
for  the  third  message  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month.  It  told  of  the 
company’s  huge  production  of 
plate  for  shipbuilding,  of  armor 
plate  for  tanks  and  of  the  re¬ 
covery  of  400,000  tons  of  scrap 
steel  from  its  slag  dumps.  “Dif¬ 
ficult  war  projects  are  common¬ 
place  to  Republic  employes,”  the 
copy  concluded. 

The  inspirational  as  well  as 
the  good  will  objectives  of  other 
ads  appearing  during  the  first 
year  of  the  campaign  may  be 
judged  in  part  by  the  following 
headlines:  “All  Kinds  of  People 
Own  Republic”;  “All  Kinds  of 
People  Work  for  Republic”; 
“You’ll  See  More  and  More  of 
These  Honorable  Service  But¬ 
tons  at  Republic  Steel”;  “Pete  Is 
Back  from  the  War”;  “Man  with 
a  Future”;  “Certainly  We’re 
Betting  on  Tomorrow.” 

With  the  war  at  an  end.  Re¬ 
public  quickly  adapted  its  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  immediate 
postwar  problems.  A  general 
let-down  in  the  productivity  of 
workers,  released  from  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  wartime  appeals  and  de¬ 
mands,  was  soon  apparent.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  newspaper  ads  ex¬ 
plaining  to  employes,  in  terms 
of  their  own  self-interest,  the 
importance  of  steel  in  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  nation’s 
peacetime  needs  became  a  part 
of  the  over-all  campaign. 

Shortages  of  workers  in  many 
Republic  plants  were  frequent. 
Ads  thereupon  began  to  point 
out  the  high  safety  standards, 
excellent  working  conditions 
and  top  wages  in  Republic 
plants,  together  with  the  many 
opporutnities  for  advancement 
Heavy,  pent-up  demands  for 
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steel  both  in  America  and 
throughout  the  world  would  help 
to  create  steady  employment  in 
Republic  mills  for  several  years 
to  come,  many  of  the  ads  as¬ 
serted. 

Republic  Steel  as  “a  good  place 
to  work,  a  good  place  to  sta^’ 
provided  the  main  theme  for 
several  ads  in  the  series.  One 
ad  featured  the  long  service  rec¬ 
ords  which  a  high  percentage  of 
the  total  employes  have  accumu¬ 
lated  in  Republic’s  service. 

During  1948  Republic  ads 
delved  into  the  economics  of 
business  and  industry.  As  in¬ 
flationary  pressures  expanded 
and  commodity  prices  continu^ 
to  advance  sharply.  Republic 
management  took  the  position 
that  its  public  relations  adver 
tising  should  try  to  explain  as 
far  as  possible  “the  economic 
facts  of  life.” 

From  many  quarters  business 
and  industry  were  being  charged 
with  chief  responsibility  for  the 
high  prices  and  were  being  as¬ 
sailed  for  making  excessive 
profits.  People  in  general  were 
confused  and  bewildered  by  con¬ 
flicting  claims  as  to  the  reasons 
for  steadily  increasing  prices  (rf 
consumer  products. 

In  an  ad  published  in  its  news 
paper  list  in  January,  1948. 
headed  “How  Important  Is  This 
Nickel  To  You”,  the  illustration 
showed  a  five-cent  piece  held  in 
the  fingers  of  a  man’s  hand.  The 
copy  stated  that  “if  all  the  prof¬ 
its  of  all  the  corporations  in 
this  country,  including  Repub¬ 
lic  Steel,  were  cut  off  entirely, 
you  would  pay  about  5c  less  for 
each  dollar’s  worth  of  the  things 
they  produce  and  sell.” 

The  copy  further  revealed 
that  “corporations,  including  Re¬ 
public,  spend  about  half  of  that 
profit  nickel’  for  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  factories  and  machines,  lor 
development  of  new  and  better 
processes  and  products  ...  cre¬ 
ating  more  and  better  jobs  for 
more  people.  The  other  hall 
goes  to  the  corporation  stock¬ 
holders  ( Republic  alone  has  60,- 
000,  many  of  them  Republic  em¬ 
ployes).  If  these  men  and 
women  hadn’t  risked  their  sav 
ings  to  pay  for  plants  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  there  could  be  neither 
companies  nor  jobs  .  .  .  ond  they 
won’t  furnish  the  money  unleu 
there  is  a  reasonable  chance  for 
profit.” 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Sets  New  Safety  Record  •  •  •  The 

LI.S.  schciliiled  air  transport  iniliistry 
chalked  up  the  best  safety  recoril  in  its 
history  in  1948  ...  with  a  new  low  of 
i._^  passenger  fatalities  per  100,000,000 
passeniier  miles  flown.  'I  he  new  figure  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  previous 
best  mark  r)f  i.b,  set  in  i<>4fi  anil  i<>4.>, 
and  represents  amazing  progress  from 
2  t.o  fatalities  per  100  million  passenger 
iTiiles  in  i<yjc. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


First  Dive  Bomber  •  ■  •  borerunner 
of  today’s  powerfid  Martin  .Mauler,  this 
Martin  R.M-i  was  the  first  practical  dive 
bomber.  Built  for  the  Navy  in  i<>3i,  the 
H.M-i  culminated  weary  years  of  search¬ 
ing,  by  armed  services  and  aircraft 
manufacturers,  for  an  elusive  type  of 
aircraft — a  ilive  bond>er  that  could 
develop  terrific  speed  downward  to  a 
target,  release  bondis  aimed  at  that 
target,  then  pull  out  and  tjet  away  from 
the  explosion. 


Rough,  Tough  and  Terrific  •  •  •  better  words  describe  the  tremendously 
powerful  Martin  .\.M-i  Mauler  .  .  .  carrying  more  than  9,000  lbs.  of  destruction  in 
this  startlini;  flight  photograph !  Three  full-size  torpedoes,  1 2  rockets  and  four  20  mm. 
aerial  cannon  make  up  its  payload.  Dubbeil  “.Able  Mabel”  by  men  of  the  fleet,  the 
.Mauler’s  all-up  weight  as  photographed  is  25,;20  llis. — well  in  excess  of  ordinary 
twin-eniiine  airliners.  A  ct  the  almost  unbelievable  payloail  pictured  is  considerably 
less  than  the  maximum  possible  for  the  single-engine,  one-man  airplane— with  maxi¬ 
mum  take-off  weight  over  2<>,ooo  pounds  and  top  payloail  close  to  6  tons! 

bVesh  from  successful  carrier  tests  aboard  the  I’.S.S.  Kearsage,  the.se  mighty 
Maulers  are  the  Navy’s  largest,  fastest,  most  heavily  armed  carrier-based,  dive- 
torpedo  bond)ers.  They  are  powered  by  a  3000-h.p.  Pratt  &  Whitney  Wasp  Major 
Kngine,  most  powerful  coinentional  en¬ 
gine  in  .service  today.  .More  than  100 
hard-hitting  Maulers  have  been  deliv- 
to 


New  2-0-2  Cargo  Plane  Planned 

.  .  .  (Below)  .A  speedy,  high-payload 
cargo  version  of  the  great  Martin  2-0-2 
.Airliner  features  a  maximum  payload  of 
15,106  lbs.  which  can  be  carried  680 
miles  non-stop;  with  crui.sing  speeil  of 
281  m.p.h.  at  I  2,000  ft.  and  service  ceil¬ 
ing  of  29,800  ft.  Modifications  for  the 
cargo  version  include  a  sturdy  cargo 
fl<M)r,  tie-down  equipment,  large  cargo 
d<H>rs  fore  and  aft,  and  provi.sion  for 
ventilation  and  refrigeration  systems. 


a/  ‘  OrpeHtiablt 


Airtrufr  ^fA(r 


High  Lights  ■  •  .  One  of  the  most 
rapidly  developing  payloads  for  air 
freight  is  clearance  of  checks  In'  air. 
New  A'ork  Citv  banks  alone  depend 
daily  on  planes  tor  about  58o,ooo,ooo  in 
funds,  shipping  out  more  than  2000  lbs. 
of  checks  nightly.  .Similar  loaiis  lea\e 
San  l•'rancisco,  l.os  .Angeles  and  other 
principal  cities.  While  faster  clearing  of 
checks  is  its  primary  objective,  this  air 
system  has  also  sped  up  detection  of  bail 
check  writers ...  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1948,  three  airlines  collected  passen¬ 
ger  revenues  greater  than  tho.se  of  all  the 
nation’s  Class  i  railroads,  except  the 
giant  Pennsylvania  and  the  busy  New 
A’ork  Central  ...  .A  Mexican  airline  has 
found  that  painting  the  top  of  its  planes 
white  reduces  cabin  temperatures  about 
15%  during  ground  stopovers. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM. 


Council  Pushes  ^System  *  Drive 


Proofsheet  of  Special  Newspaper 
Copy  to  Be  Ready  in  Few  Weeks 


“Real  SuLurity  comes  only  with  Freedom” 


O  {mt  impuUM— to  te  |iolit»r«lly  frrt  4flJ  t( 


By  T.  S.  Repplier 

President,  The  Advertising  Council.  Inc. 

/IT  THIS  moment  I  know  of  no  greater  challenge  in 
public  relations  than  the  urgency  of  helping  the 
public  understand  how  our  economic  system  works.  We 
are  riding  in  a  marvelous  machine;  it  has  carried  us 
along  to  the  point  where  we  have,  by  far,  the  highest 
living  standards  in  the  world.  Yet  hardly  anyone  ever 
looks  under  the  hood  to  see  what  makes  the  machine  go. 
The  machine  balks  and  kicks  sometimes,  but  we  don’t 
even  know  how  to  change  a  sparkplug. 

Meanwhile,  subversive  propagandists  tell  us  to  junk 
our  machine  and  try  to  sell  us 

a  new  one.  But  there  is  nothing  We  can  be  thankful,  though, 
wrong  with  our  system  that  that  more  and  more  newspapers 


cannot  be  fixed 
through  intelli¬ 
gent  teamwork 
by  all  segments 
of  our  society 
and  economy. 
Newsman  Knows 
Nobody  knows 
better  how  con- 
fused  is  the 
public  than  the 
newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  who 
read  those  il¬ 
luminating  let- 


Repplier 


are  getting  concerned  about  the 
crisis,  that  more  newspapers 
are  doing  something  about  it. 
Editors  and  publishers  have 
long  fought  the  .battle  editor¬ 
ially,  and  now  they  are  taking 
up  another  powerful  weapon: 
advertising. 

The  newspapers  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  already  by 
embracing  such  public  service 
campaigns  as  those  for  Savings 
Bonds.  Stop  Accidents,  Amer¬ 
ican  Heritage  and  many  others. 
Now  they  accept  the  greatest 
challenge  of  all:  explaining  the 


ters  -  to  -  the  -  editor.  Nobody  is  u.s.  economic  system  to  their 
more  concerned  about  making  readers. 

o^  system  work  better  than  At  this  moment  the  Newspa- 
the  men  who  run  the  nation’s  pgr  Advisory  Committee  of  The 
ne^papers.  Council  is  working  hard  to  pro- 

Ob  viously,  if  we  do  not  duce  a  special  proofsheet  of 
understand  how  our  system  advertisements  on  the  Economic 
functions  we  are  wide  open  to  System,  designed  exclusively 
attacks  from  underminers  who  for  newspapers.  This  will  be 
take  advanUge  of  this  void  and  ready  for  distribution  in  a  few 
try  to  fill  it  with  promises  for  weeks 

toeir  own  gold-brick  scheines.  Meanwhile,  the  Council,  with 
Enlightened  publishers,  indus-  the  volunteer  assistance  of  J. 
trialists  and  labor  leaders  see  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  has  pre- 
Uiis  and  endorsed  The  Advertis-  pared  a  stop-gap  proofsheet  for 
ing  Council’s  campaign  to  in-  newspapers  and  has  already 
crease  the  public’s  understand-  distributed  it  nationally.  It  is 


ing  of  our  economic  system. 

The  backbone  of  this  cam¬ 
paign,  and  of  our  very  success 
as  an  industrial  nation  is  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Productivity  Is  a  rate 
rather  than  a  volume — our  abil- 


a  good  proofsheet  for  it  gives 
the  publisher  and  his  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  some  highly  use¬ 
ful  tools. 

Some  of  these  advertisements 
are  adaptations  of  the  national 


ity  to  produce  more  and  more  niagazine  copy,  some  are  new 
per  man  -  management  -  machine  adverti^ments  and  they  range 
hour  and  our  willingness  to  from  small  drop-ins  to  full  pages 
spread  the  benefits  In  the  form  jn  size.  They  are  good  copy 
of  lower  prices,  higher  wages,  for  either  national  advertisers, 
shorter  hours,  and  more  stable  local  advertisers,  or  as  copy  to 
profits.  be  signed  by  the  newspaper 

Sharing  the  benefits  means  itself, 
more  purchasing  power,  and  Same  time,  the  Council  has 
purchasing  power  is  the  meas-  just  produced  an  improved,  sim- 
ure  of  prosperity.  Anything  plifi^  and  more  attractive  ver- 
that  hurts  pr^uctivity  contrib-  sion  of  "The  Miracle  of  Amer- 
utes  to  a  depression;  anything  ica,’’  the  basic  booklet  on  the 
that  helps  productivity  (with  U.S.  Economic  System,  through 
all  segments  of  our  economy  the  cooperation  of  McCann- 
sharing  in  it)  helps  to  keep  our  Erickson,  Inc. 


nation  on  the  economic  up¬ 
grade. 

These  are  sinnple  economic 


This  booklet  is  now  available 
to  everyone.  The  Council  will 
furnish  one  to  25  copies  free; 


facts  we  must  try  to  get  across  or  bulk  quantities  at  the  rate 
to  every  American  as  fast  as  we  of  $45  per  1,000,  plus  shipping 
can,  for  the  time  is  short —  charges. 


frightfully  short. 


So  here  are  two  big  tools  the 


publisher  and  his  advertising 
managers  can  put  to  good  use 
immediately.  With  these,  plus 
his  own  imagination,  any  news¬ 
paper  publisher  can  take  the 
leadership  he  already  enjoys  in 
his  community  town  and  build 
up  an  impregnable  bulwark 
against  isms,  and  while  doing  it 
he  can  add  much  to  the  stature 
and  prestige  of  his  paper  while 
he  does  his  community  a  tre¬ 
mendous  public  service. 

Interestingly,  two  directors  of 
The  Advertising  Council,  speak¬ 
ing  recently  at  separate  meet¬ 
ings,  and  with  no  coaching  from 
the  sidelines,  came  up  with  the 
same  idea.  I  pass  it  on  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion. 

John  Sterling,  publisher  of 
This  Week  recommended  that 
publishers  and  other  local  me¬ 
dia  executives  join  with  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agency  men  to  form 
what  he  called  a  “public  re¬ 
lations  council,”  patterned  after 
the  national  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil.  Leo  Burnett,  president  of 
Leon  Burnett  Co.,  suggested  lo¬ 
cal  “public  service  committees.” 

^th  Sterling  and  Burnett 
pointed  out 'that  these  commun¬ 
ity  councils  could  adapt  and 
merchandise  the  national  public 
service  campaigns  sponsored  by 
The  Advertising  Council  by 
pointing  up  the  copy  with  local 
human  interest  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures. 

I  should  think  any  news¬ 
paper  publisher  would  do  well 
to  initiate  such  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  group  if  his  community  does 
not  have  one  already.  And  I 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  offer  a 
few  more  suggestions: 

1)  Go  after  your  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  explain  to  them 
that  if  they  hope  to  save  their 
market  covered  by  your  paper 
they  should  help  explain  to 
their  customers  in  your  market 
the  simple  facts  about  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  They  can  do  it 
through  advertising,  and  they 
should  sign  the  advertisements 
so  the  people  will  know  who  is 
talking  to  them. 

2)  Some  national  advertisers 
already  have  placed  newspaper 
advertisements  on  the  Economic 
System  in  their  plant  commun¬ 
ities.  Do  you  have  any  branch 
plants  in  your  city?  Is  the 
home  office  telling  the  story  to 
its  people  in  your  community? 

3)  How  about  the  manufac¬ 
turers  operating  in  your  town 
alone?  Do  their  employes  un¬ 
derstand  what  makes  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  work?  Let  your 
manufacturers  tell  the  story,  in 
advertising,  about  their  own 
businesses  and  show  how  work¬ 
ers  have  benefited  through  in¬ 
creased  productivity. 


vKtoa  the  higheet  tUMM 
ever  en>>ye>1  by  any  peopt,  ,  ^ 


A  page  from  ’Miracle  of  America' 

4)  Take  a  look  at  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  System  copy  the  Hedt 
Co.  is  running  in  Washington. 
These  are  the  Council-prepared 
ads  on  the  campaign.  Your  de¬ 
partment  stores  can  run  them, 
too;  and  you  could  sell  them  on 
the  idea. 

5)  Read  “The  Miracle  of 
America.”  It  explains  clearly 
why  our  American  system  is  so 
productive.  If  you  like  it,  en¬ 
dorse  it  editorially,  then  urge 
your  readers  to  write  for  a  copy. 
Better  still,  send  one  with  your 
own  imprint  to  every  subscrib¬ 
er,  every  newsstand  buyer  on 
the  day  you  run  the  editorial 

6)  You  could  do  a  good  public 
service  by  distributing  to  every 
student  in  your  schools  a  copy 
of  this  booklet,  and  you  should 
be  proud  to  imprint  it  with  your 
newspaper’s  name. 

7)  Did  you  ever  assign  a 
writer  and  cameraman  to  do  a 
special  series  of  interviews  with 
local  citizens  to  get  their  views 
on  the  U.  S.  system?  What  do 
your  readers  of  foreign  extrac 
tion  think  about  their  present 
living  standards  compare  with 
those  in  the  old  country? 

8)  And  when  you  suddenly 
lose  an  advertisement  close  to 
press  time,  drop  in  an  Economk 
System  ad,  signed  by  you.  It’s 
more  exciting  reading  than 
some  of  that  boiler  plate. 

But  why  go  on?  You  know 
how  to  run  your  newspapers 
and  you  do  a  good  job  at  it 
Freedom  of  the  press  is  one 
thing  I  cherish  most  in  our 
American  Democracy;  and  1 
shudder  to  think  that  any  of  us 
may  be  so  blind  that  we  cannot 
see  the  dangers,  so  lazy  that  we 
will  not  act  in  time. 

■ 

Better  Rooms  Issue 

Chicago — Publication  of  a  spe 
cial  home  and  home  furnishings 
supplement  of  the  Chicago  S«*- 
day  Tribune  on  May  15  vp 
signalize  the  opening  of  a  six- 
week  community-wide  display  of 
prize  rooms  developed  from  win¬ 
ning  entries  in  the  Tribunes 
$25,000  Better  Rooms  compen 
tion. 


activity.  tion. 
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Profits  poll  a  big  ioad 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  just  how 
important  the  profits  of  a  business  really 
are  . . .  not  only  to  the  owners  of  that  busi¬ 
ness,  but  to  everybody  who  works  there? 

Profits  mean  iob  security.  To  the  70,000 
men  and  women  who  work  at  Republic, 
profits  mean  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  good  jobs  at  Republic.  Profits,  to  them, 
mean  more  jobs  and  better  jobs  all  the  time 
...  a  better  chance  to  build  a  secure  future 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Profits  mean  better  plants  and  equipment. 

Republic  profits  have  a  big  load  to  pull 
.  .  .  better  equipment,  better  working 
conditions,  a  better  future  for  the  folks 
who  work  at  Republic. 

Profits  mean  a  fair  return  to  owners.  The 

60,000  stockholders  who  own  Republic 
want  to  see  their  company  make  a  profit, 
because  they  have  put  up  the  money  that 


made  Republic  Steel  possible.  They  want 
to  be  sure  that  their  savings  are  well 
invested  — that  they  receive  a  fair  return. 

In  1948  Republic’s  profits  amounted  to  6^ 
per  dollar  of  sales.  Although  slightly  higher 
than  for  1947,  last  year’s  profits  were  nearly 
Ic  per  dollar  of  sales  below  1940  profits. 
Since  the  war's  end  Republic  has  spent 
each  year  a  larger  share  of  its  profits  for 
new  construction  and  equipment  than  it 
has  paid  to  its  stockholders. 

The  depreciation  which  the  government 
permits  industry  to  take  on  present  plants 
and  equipment  is  far  less  than  that  actually 
required  to  cover  the  current  high  replace¬ 
ment  costs.  Therefore,  profits  must  also 
be  used  to  replace  worn-out  equipment. 

Only  when  profits  are  large  enough  to  pull 
this  heavy  load  can  Republic  employes  feel 
assured  that  Republic  will  continue  to  be 
a  good  place  to  work,  a  good  place  to  stay. 


EPUBLIC  STEEL 


A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  WOBK- 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  STAY 
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Newspaper  Ads  No.  1  PR  Tool 


Full  Understanding  of  Medium 
Needed  for  Its  Proper  Use 

By  J.  Handly  Wright 

Director.  Induatrial  and  Public  Relationa, 
Monsanto  Chemical  Company 


JJO  SINGLE  medium  can  carry  a  particular  message  to 
so  large  a  group  of  people  exactly  as  it  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  as  quickly  and  as  efficiently  as  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  For  this  reason,  newspaper  advertising  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  popular  today  as  a  public  relations 
tool.  Like  any  other  instrument,  however,  its  use  must 
be  fully  understood  before  it  can  be  properly  employed. 

Essentially,  public  relations  advertising  falls  into  tw’o 
classes:  long-term  and  emergency.  The  first  of  these 
types,  of  course,  is  the  institutional  ad  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  many  groups  for  the 

purpose  of  influencing  general  labor  disturbance  or  strike  is 
attitudes  over  a  long  period  of  perhaps  the  most  challenging 
time.  Emergency  advertising,  public  relations  tool.  Used 
on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  a  properly,  it  can  be  most  effec- 
speciflc  problem,  often  of  a  deli-  live,  but  there  are  many  dangers 
cate  nature.  also. 

GE  Success  Cited  I"  the  time  of  strike,  there  is 

".v'JI  oTSS’v’S?  SoS'n.‘or„r’!.°VrtaV“.he?r' 

tiiG  institution&l  type  of  &Qver  grievances  before  the  oublic 

"^^is  hurts  both  sides,  but  is  al- 

£.4^*0  Wpi 

%  hug'"‘?r?an“at!Sn  tha  moat  antagoniatlc  faction, 
through  the  mergers  of  manv  It  is  a  human  failing  to  be  un¬ 


become  a  huge  organization  -a  .  "  i.  ^  -i.  ..  i.  * 

through  the  mergers  of  many  ,  “  ®  human  failing  to  be  un- 

smaller  plants.  Rivalry  had  I®  accept  cnhcism.  An  ad- 

sprung  up  among  the  various  vertisenient  which  launches  an 
units  of  the  company,  stock-  fttack  during  labor  difficulties 
holders  were  uninformed  and  mvites  counterattack  from  the 

the  public  was  beginning  to  opposing  party.  It  does  no 
look  at  the  company  with  an  public  relations-wise,  to 

anti-trust  eye.  attempt  to  advertise  why  a  coni- 


anti-trust  eye.  attempt  to  advertise  why  a  coni- 

The  company  began  a  long  psoy  is  right  and  a  union  is 
campaign  to  tell  the  public  in  wrong,  or  vice-versa.  Since  no 
human  terms,  what  the  com-  oian,  or  group  of  men,  lik^  to 
pany  was  doing.  The  public  be-  3omit  he  is  wrong,  the  position 
gan  to  learn  of  the  research  and  union  is  merely  strength- 

experiments  conducted  by  the  ®ued  by  a  clo^r  alliance. 
company.  Relations  within  the  sentment  is  built  up  which 
organization  were  greatly  im-  makes  nnal  agreement  and  set- 
proved,  and  pride  and  coopera-  tlement  more  difficult  and  ra¬ 
tion  became  symbols  of  in-  than  ever. 


creased  efficiency. 


A  much  better  approach  to 


What  General  Electric  tried  this  situation  is  the  effort  to 
to  do — and  accomplished — was  link  the  interest  of  the  group 
to  create  an  identity  and  per-  with  the  interest  of  the  public. 


sonality  for  the  company;  to 


grievances. 


provide  all  its  employes  with  com(pany,  for  example,  might 
every  possible  bit  of  informa-  better  show  in  advertisements 
tion  about  company  products,  where  its  position  is  in  line 
policies,  employe  benefits  and  with  the  public  welfare  and 
the  company’s  place  in  industry;  convenience, 
to  present  a  coordinated  pro-  The  public  sympathy  will  be 
gram  to  potential  customers;  to  placed  on  the  side  where  the 
keep  all  company  representa-  public  interest  lies, 
tives,  salesmen,  distributors  and  Many  companies,  of  course, 
dealers  informed  about  organi-  find  it  difficult  to  create  a  direct 
ration,  products,  policies  and  link  with  the  public  welfare, 
position  so  they  could  represent  But  it  can  be  done,  neverthe- 
General  Electric  intelligently  less.  Every  industry  makes  its 
and  take  pride  in  being  asso-  contribution  to  the  community 
ciated  with  it;  and  to  maintain  in  which  it  is  located,  regard- 
an  attitude  of  understanding  less  of  its  product.  To  the  com- 
and  good-will  toward  the  com-  munity,  nearly  every  company 
pany  by  the  members  of  com-  presents  a  vital  economic  fac- 
munities  in  which  the  company  tor.  Strikes  have  been  known 
employed  people.  How  well  to  damage  seriously  the  econ- 
they  succeeded  is  evident  in  the  omy  of  a  community  through 
public  good  will  the  company  the  gradual  ‘‘drying  up”  of  local 
enjoys  today.  purchasing  power. 

Advertising  in  the  time  of  a  Illustrating  such  points  helps 


to  bring  home  the  futility  of  a 
strike  without  necessarily  pro¬ 
longing  it  through  enmity. 

A  well-known  industry  re¬ 
cently  employed  strike  advertis¬ 
ing  with  considerable  success. 
The  campaign,  appearing  in  all 
newspapers  covering  the  area, 
struck  at  three  vital  points:  It 
showed  the  importance  of  the 
business  to  the  economic  life  of 
the  community;  it  illustrated 
the  disastrous  effects  of  strikes 
on  the  home  and  neighborhood; 
and  it  pointed  out  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  jobs,  wages  and 
prices. 

Conaideration  la  'Smart' 

A  typical  public  relations  ap¬ 
proach  in  another  series  of 
strike  advertisements  included 
the  subjects  ‘‘How  soon  can  I 
get  back  to  work  after  the 
strike?”  and  ‘‘Notice  to  com¬ 
pany  employes,  your  company 
life  insurance  plan  will  be  kept 
in  force  for  your  protection 
while  you  are  on  strike.” 

Such  ads  show  the  public  that 
the  company  still  has  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  employes’  welfare, 
and  the  lack  of  quarrelsome 
copy  helps  to  bring  about  an 
early  settlement.  That  is  smart 
public  relations. 

Another  example  of  emer¬ 
gency  advertising  which  proved 
successful  was  used  by  Mon¬ 
santo  Chemical  Company  at  the 
time  of  the  Texas  City  disaster. 
For  the  first  48  hours  following 
the  explosion  of  the  ammonium 
nitrate  laden  S.S.  Grandcamp, 
the  confusion  was  terrible.  It 
Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
extent  of  this  confusion  where 
nearly  1,000  people  required 
hospitalization  and  over  500 
people  were  dead  or  missing. 

The  greatest  problem  con¬ 
fronting  Monsanto  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  fate  of  its  own  600 
employes.  Immediately  after 
the  blast,  ambulances,  busses, 
trucks  and  airplanes  from  a  ra¬ 
dius  of  50  miles  converged  on 
Texas  City  and  assisted  in  evac¬ 
uating  the  injured. 

Within  24  hours,  hospitals  in 
such  communities  as  Galveston, 
Houston,  Texas  City,  LaMarque, 
Goosecreek,  Hitchens,  LaPorte 
and — in  instances  of  evacuation 
by  air,  as  far  away  as  Dallas, 
San  Antonio  and  Shreveport — 
were  caring  for  Texas  City  vic¬ 
tims.  With  anxious  relatives 
inquiring  after  Monsanto  em¬ 
ployes  and  because  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  concern  for  its  peo¬ 
ple,  it  was  imperative  to  learn 
of  the  conditions  and  where¬ 
abouts  of  each  Monsanto  em¬ 
ploye  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  accomplish  this,  Monsanto 
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These  cartoons  are  from  a  seriN 
of  24  designed  to  "Sell  Pittsburgii 
to  Pittsburghers."  Appearing  twioi 
a  month  during  1948  in  the  dtr'i 
three  daily  newspapers,  the  leriM 
has  attracted  national  attention 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  a 
pamphlet.  Artist  is  Ralph  Reich- 
hold  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  The 
copy,  by  Ketchum,  MacLeod  i 
Grove  agency,  describes  the  dtr'i 
industrial  advemtages,  its  histoc- 
ical  highlights,  and  its  cultural 
and  civic  progress. 

took  full  page  ads  listing  the 
names  of  all  its  employes  still 
unaccounted  for  under  the  head¬ 
line  ‘‘HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP." 
The  company  asked  hospitalf 
undertakers  and  private  citi¬ 
zens,  who  might  have  carried 
wounded  or  possibly  have  given 
shelter  to  homeless,  to  notify 
headquarters. 

The  ad  proved  most  effective: 
within  36  hours  after  it  was 
published,  the  list  of  unac¬ 
counted-for  names  had  been  it 
duced  to  the  point  where  it  was 
almost  certain  that  the  ren^ 
ing  were  among  the  unidentified 
dead. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  men¬ 
tion  that  although  the  names  of 
our  missing  people  also  were 
constantly  read  over  the  air  hy 
the  extremely  cooperative  radio 
stations,  because  of  the  difficult 
in  correct  pronunciation  of 
names,  plus  the  sporadic  listo 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
this  method  was  not  as  effecti« 
as  the  printed  word. 
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How  much  does  a  job  cost  ? 

At  S^ll  it  wpresents  a  gross  investment  of  ^32,500 


It  takes  all  kinds: 

Filling  your  demands  for  Shell  pr<»ducts  takes  work  in 
1152  different  kinds  of  jobs— and  each  employee  must 
be  “outfitted”  with  his  o\\  n  special  tools  .  .  .  ranging 
from  pencils  to  complex  refinery  e<|uipment.  Shell’s 
investment  in  plant  and  etjuipment,  divided  b\’  number 
of  employees,  works  out  to  $32,500  a  job. 


Today’s  multiplication  table: 

From  petroleum.  Shell  now  makes  over  1000  different 
products  for  your  use.  You  may  pay  only  penniesjfor 
a  product,  yet  millions  must  be  invested  to  make  it. 
For  example:  $15,000,000  was  just  spent  for  a  plant 
which  produces  finer  lubricating  oils. 


Tools  go  up: 

Considering  the  way  costs  have  gone  up  and  the  way 
products  have  improved,  \  <>u  won’t  be  surprised  to 
know  that  it  now  takes  $1300  worth  of  equipment  to 
process  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  per  day  — where  $350  was 
once  enough.  But,  if  gasoline  prices  had  climbed  at  this 
same  rate,  you’d  be  pa\  ing  a  gallon,  instead  of 
about  20^  . . .  taxes  excluded. 


A  forward-looking  company 

serves  all 


Equipped  for  progress: 

Each  Shell  employee  is  now  backed  by  plant  and  pro¬ 
ductive  equipment  which  cost  $32,500— at  a  time  when 
tools,  more  than  ever  before,  are  essential  to  his  maxi¬ 
mum  production.  The  petroleum  industry’s  invest¬ 
ments  mean  more  and  better  jobs,  as  xvell  as  more  and 
better  products  for  consumers. 


I  Consumer 
'  Community 
4:  )  Employees 
I  Shareholders 


SHEU  OIL  COMPANY 
INCOSPORATEO 
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.PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUl 


Try  Product  Ad  Technique 


If  can  >«cl  jiwl  oih-  Ihi^  ^iniishi— '' 


Researchers  Present  6  Basic  Rules 
For  Making  P.  R.  Messages  Readable 

By  Ralph  Hagen 

Gallup  &  Robinson.  Advertising  Auditing 


pAID  ADVERTISING,  as  a  tool  of  management  to 
*  communicate  public  relations  ideas,  has  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  in  volume  during  recent  years.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  basic  reasons  for  this: 

Greater  knowledge  and  awareness  on  the  part  of 
management  of  the  thinking  and  attitudes  of  stockhold¬ 
ers,  employes,  customers,  and  other  publics. 

Increased  realization  by  management  of  ideological 
competition  w'orking  diligently  and  expertly  to  discredit 
management  and  the  American  business  system. 

Increased  recognition  by  man¬ 
agement  of  the  fact  that  good  standability  —  A  large  part  of 
deeds  do  not  necessarily  speak  public  relations  advertising  to- 
for  themselves;  that  good  deeds  which  attempts  to  explain 

must  be  continually  interpreted  the  workings  of  the  business 
if  the  company  is  to  be  properly  system  is  designed  to  reach 
understood  and  appreciated  bv  middle  and  lower  income  groups 
its  public.  iu  the  population. 

,  Within  these  broad  groups 

Advertising  s  Advantages  exists  much  ignorance  and  mis- 
While  paid  advertising  is  only  conceptions  about  the  capital- 
one  of  many  tools  which  may  be  istic  system,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
and  are  being  used  to  sell  ideas,  eral  lack  of  basic  knowledge  of 
it  has  certain  special  advan-  the  economics  of  business.  This 
tages.  It  is  a  fast  way  of  reach-  lack  of  basic  knowledge  means 
ing  people;  it  reaches  large  that  interpretation  of  business 
masses  of  people;  and  it  tells  the  to  these  groups  must  be  done  in 
story  exactly  as  management  simple  language.  Even  the  use 
wants  it  told — not  diluted  or  of  one  -  syllable  words  is  no 
distorted  as  ofttimes  happens  guarantee  that  these  readers  or 
when  it  passes  through  other  listeners  can  follow  a  long  and 
hands  before  reaching  the  au-  detailed  argument  which  re- 
dience.  quires  many  steps  in  the  reason- 

In  short,  paid  public  relations  ing  process. 


advertising  is  controllable  in  re-  As  part  of  our  work  in  copy 
spect  to:  testing  we  ask  persons  who 

•  What  you  want  to  say.  piece  of  copy  to 

•  Where  you  want  to  say  it.  back  to  us  what  the  ad- 

•  When  you  want  to  say  It.  vert^enaent  is  trying  to  say. 

•  The  way  you  want  to  say  it.  .  “  a  and  reveal- 

•  To  whom  you  want  to  say  it.  IP®  per^ns  typieal  of 

rr^  j  «  A-  those  desired  to  be  reached  can 

The  quality  and  effectiveness  read  an  advertisement  and  then. 

of  public  relations  advertising  their  own  words,  can  give 
has  improved  through  the  years.  ,he  gist  of  the  message  cor 
but,  like  everything  else,  it  is  ,ectly.  then  inc  .advertisement 
capable  of  still  further  improve-  has  pas.sed  at  least  one  all- 
^  ,  ...  important  hurdle. 

We  have  had  occasion  during  2.  Stance — Stance  involves  not 
past  years  to  conduct  scores  of  only  the  tone  of  an  advertise- 
r^earch  tests  to  determine  _  the  ment  but  also  the  platform  from 
effectiveness  of  public  relations  which  management  is  privileged 
advertising  designed  to  inter-  to  speak. 

pret  business  policies  and  the  The  public  wants  businessmen 
business  system  to  the  general  to  talk  in  the  area  of  their  own 
public.  This  research  has  con-  competence.  They  generally  do 
sistcntly  demonstrated  that  the  not  react  favorably  to  exhort:^- 
problem  of  selling  ideas  about  tion,  preachments  or  Fourth  of 
the  business  system  through  ad-  July  oratory  from  busine.s.s  in 
vertlsing  is  generally  a  lot  advertisements.  Stance  is  a 
tougher  than  that  of  selling  subtle  quality,  hard  to  define. 


ideas  about  products. 


Mostly  it  is  restraint,  and  hon- 


Much  of  the  difficulty  is  as-  est,  warm  and  calm  articulation 
cribable  to  learning  to  work  of  ideas. 

with  a  new  tool,  as  well  as  to  Improper  stance  in  an  adver- 
lack  of  basic  knowledge  as  to*  tisement  can  be  positively  dam- 
how  the  audience  reacts.  In  aging,  leading  readers  to  become 
other  wrords,  success  in  selling  cynical,  distrustful,  and  suspi- 
public  relations  ideas  is  a  func-  cious  of  the  advertiser's  motives, 
tion  chiefly  of  the  way  it’s  done.  3.  Self-interest  —  One  of  the 
Some  of  the  principles,  as  basic  tenets  of  product  adver- 
shown  by  research,  involved  in  Using  is  to  identify  with  the 
creating  more  effective  copy  for  ;elf-interest  of  the  reader.  Peo- 
public  relations  advertising  are  pie  are  nwre  interested  in  them- 
given  below:  selves  than  they  are  in  other 

1.  Comprehension  or  under-  people. 


Yet  much  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  attempts  to  appeal  to 
readers  by  saying,  in  effect, 
“Let’s  talk  about  me,"  when  o’o- 
viously  the  better  approach 
would  be,  “Now  let’s  talk  about 
you." 

Self-interest  being  what  it  is. 
the  typical  person  in  turning 
from  one  advertisement  to  an¬ 
other  in  a  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  asks  himself,  in  effect, 
“Wlhy  should  I  read  this?’’, 
“What  does  this  mean  to  me?’’, 
“What  do  I  get  out  of  reading 
this?”  and  finally  he  asks  him¬ 
self  the  most  devastating  ques¬ 
tion  of  all,  “So  what?’’ 

4.  Repetition  —  Every  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  man 
knows  in  his  bone  marrow  that 
repetition  is  vital  to  gain  wide 
acceptance  for  either  a  product 
or  a  point  of  view. 

Too  much  public  relations  ad¬ 
vertising  is  of  the  one-shot 
variety.  A  full-page  ad.  or  a 
few  full-page  ads,  is  sometimes 
thought  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  views  of  large 
segments  of  the  population.  It’s 
not  that  easy.  Implanting  an 
idea  or  ideas  requires  reiterated 
impressions  over  a  long  period. 

5.  Appearance  of  copy — An¬ 
other  blockade  to  the  public’s 
reading  and  assimilation  of 
much  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing  is  that  it  looks  hard  to  read. 
People  are  lazy;  they  suffer 
from  mental  inertia.  Produce 
an  all-type  advertisement  in  full 
page  format,  and.  unless  the 
story  is  startling  in  nature,  not 
many  people  will  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  read  it. 

Long  copy  is  often  justified; 
in  fact  it  is  sometimes  essential 
to  explain  and  convince.  But 
long  copy  is  justified  only  when 
all  attempts  at  terseness  have 
failed. 

6.  Spell  out  conclusions — 
Finally,  public  relations  adver¬ 
tisements  sometimes  lose  effec¬ 
tiveness  because  they  do  not 
spell  out  conclusions  for  the 
reader.  Conclusions  need  to  be 
stated  explicitly  and  not  left  to 
inference,  because  the  chances 
are  the  reader  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  add  up  the  argument, 
or,  if  he  does,  he  may  supply  an 
entirely  unfavorable  conclusion. 

The  above  principles  are  only 
a  few  of  the  more  important 
ones  distilled  from  much  re¬ 
search  in  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising.  Some  will  be  recognized 
as  “copy  book  maxims,”  well 
known  in  theory.  One  of  the 
functions  of  research,  however, 
is  to  dramatize  the  obvious,  and 
research  has  shown  that  fre¬ 
quently  the  principles  of  copy- 
writing  that  are  best  known  in 
theory  are  frequently  the  very 
ones  that  are  violated  in  prac¬ 
tice. 


Warner  &  Swasey  Ad 

W  arnei-Swasey 
Ads  to  Dailies 

THE  Warner  &  Swasey  editorial 

campaign,  which  has  been 
called  one  of  the  most  effective 
programs  in  behalf  of  American¬ 
ism,  is  now  available  to  news¬ 
papers  of  the  nation  as  a  local 
promotional  tie-in. 

Warner  &  Swasey  have  de 
cided  to  make  the  offer,  free  of 
all  cost,  to  individual  newspa¬ 
pers.  Any  or  all  of  the  adver 
tisements  may  be  sold  for  local 
sponsorship,  with  or  without 
credit  to  Warner  &  Swasey,  the 
only  stipulation  being  that  if  the 
Warner  &  Swasey  name  is  used, 
the  copy  be  not  changed  in  any 
way. 

■The  company  feels  that  by 
making  this  offer  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  nationwide  educa¬ 
tional  program  that  is  “sorely 
needed  to  help  Americans  re¬ 
turn  to  sane  thinking  and  the 
economic  principles  that  have 
made  America  great.” 

Newspaper  publishers  gener 
ally,  the  company  believes,  are 
familiar  with  the  Warner  4 
Swasey  series — which  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  various  media,  includ¬ 
ing  magazines,  factory  bulletin 
boards,  direct  mail  and  widely- 
distributed  reprints. 

Thousands  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  have  indicated  by 
their  written  comments  that 
these  advertisements  are  an  ef¬ 
fective  weapon  for  reselling  the 
American  way,  it  is  stated. 

“Nearly  every  city  and  town 
in  America  has  a  company  or  a 
group  of  American-minded  citi¬ 
zens  who  are  cognizant  of  the 
dangers  that  exist  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,”  says  Griswold- 
Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland  agen¬ 
cy,  which  prepares  the  ads. 
“Many  of  them  have  been  grop¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  for  some  eff«- 
five  way  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  Americanism. 

“Local  newspapers  can  now 
help  them  do  the  job  by  taking 
advantage  of  Warner  &  Swasey's 
offer.” 

A  series  of  67  of  the  adver 
tisements  have  been  assembled 
in  two  booklets  entitled,  "And 
The  Truth  Shall  Make  You 
Free,”  and  “Freedom  Is  Not 
Free.”  These  and  others  which 
will  be  compiled,  if  the  demand 
warrants  it,  will  be  available 
for  republication  in  any  way  lo¬ 
cal  sponsors  deem  advisable. 
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How  night  driving 

is  being  made 


•  A  light-reflecting  concrete  curb, 
pioneered  by  Universal  Atlas  Cement 
Company— a  member  of  the  United 
States  Steel  family  —  Is  helping  to 
make  night  driving  safer. 

Made  of  corrugated  white  cement 
which  reflects  headlight  rays  back  to 
the  driver  and  illuminates  the  edges 
of  the  pavement  with  a  continuous, 
warning  ribhon  of  light,  this  boon  to 


night  drivers  is  currently  being  used 
as  a  safety  guide  in  many  states. 

For  over  50  years.  Universal  Atlas 
has  been  a  leader  in  improving  cement 
and  increasing  its  usefulness.  Helping 
to  supply  this  material  which  is  im¬ 
portant  to  building  a  greater,  strong¬ 
er  America  is  the  job  of  this  member 
of  the  industrial  family  that  serves 
the  nation— United  States  Steel. 


United  States  Steel  Coipoiation  Subsidiaries 


UNITED 
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Republic  Steel's  Story 

continued  from  page  22 


Each  ad  in  the  campaign  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  1948  fea¬ 
tured  a  apecial  copy  block  car¬ 
rying  Republic  management’s 
explanation  of  and  suggested 
remedy  for  high  prices.  This  ran 
as  follows:  "High  prices  are  a 
sign  of  inflation.  T^eir  real 
cause  is  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  money  has  been  increased 
much  more  than  the  supply  of 
things  to  buy.  We  can  lick  in¬ 
flation  in  two  ways:  ( 1 )  Increase 
production  so  that  there  are 
more  goods  available  for  each 
dollar;  (2i  Make  our  dollars 
worth  more  by  preventing  ex¬ 
cessive  government  spending 
and  by  reducing  our  national 
debt.” 

Other  ads  during  1948  used 
statistics  from  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Lkbor  to  show  that  steel 
prices  had  advanced  far  less 
sharply  than  living  costs  and 
steel  wages.  Still  other  ads  told 
how  Republic  must  pay  ”$2.45 
for  a  1939  dollar's  worth  of 
scrap,  $3.05  for  a  1939  dollar's 
worth  of  coke,  and  $2.32  for  a 
1939  dollar’s  worth  of  new  con¬ 
struction,  and  that  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  things  for 
which  Republic  must  pay  far 
more  than  before  the  war.” 

In  other  words.  Republic’s 
costs,  as  well  as  those  for  all  in¬ 
dustry,  have  climbed  as  high  as 
the  costs  complained  of  by  the 
public. 

Ads  'Merchandised' 

The  merchandising  of  all  its 
newspaper  ads  comprises  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Republic’s  adver¬ 
tising  program. 

Much  of  the  copy  has  been 
used  in  scripts  for  radio  pro¬ 
grams  broadcast  from  stations  in 
leading  plant  towns  and  cities. 

Blown  up  to  poster  size  and 
with  a  second  color  added  to 
provide  better  display  value,  the 
ads  are  posted  regularly  on  bul¬ 
letin  boards  throughout  all  Re¬ 
public  plants  and  mines. 

In  Republic  offices  reprints 
of  the  ads  are  displayed  in  spe¬ 
cial  frames  suitable  for  desks 
and  tables. 

Many  of  the  ads  are  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  employe  magazine. 
Republic  Reports.  In  addition, 
reprints  in  the  form  of  self-mail¬ 
ing  folders  are  sent  regularly  to 
mailing  lists  of  public  officials 
and  civic-minded  citizens  in  each 
of  the  communities  covered  by 
the  list  of  40  newspapers.  Re¬ 
prints  of  several  of  last  year’s 
ads  were  also  mailed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  to  many  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  to  lead¬ 
ing  economists  and  to  state  legis¬ 
lators. 

Campaign  Has  'Paid  Off' 

Has  the  campaign  during  the 
past  four  years  paid  off?  Will 
it  be  continued  during  1949?  The 
answer  to  both  questions  gets 
a  strong  affirmative  nod  from 
Republic’s  top  management. 

President  Charles  M.  White 
has  followed  the  progress  of  the 
campaign  with  unflagging  in¬ 
terest  and  has  suggest^  many 
of  the  copy  themes  appearing 
in  the  ads.  He  personally 
studies  each  ad  before  its  re¬ 
lease.  Other  top  ranking  officials 
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also  review  the  ads  before  pub¬ 
lication. 

Beyond  the  immediate  cam¬ 
paign  objectives  of  giving  in¬ 
formation  on  company  opera¬ 
tions  and  policies,  each  ad  must 
also  help  fight  industry’s  current 
battle  in  behalf  of  free  enter¬ 
prise. 

Says  Mr.  White:  “Republic’s 
advertising  must  do  all  it  can 
to  help  tell  and  sell  America 
on  the  merits  of  our  capitalistic 
system. 

"We  must  drive  it  home 
to  the  American  people  at  every 
opportunity  that  business  and 
industry  are  not  something  sep¬ 
arate  from  themselves. 

“We  must  tell  them  and  show 
them  —  and  keep  reminding 
them  over  and  over  again — that 
business  and  industry  literally 
are  the  American  people  at 
work  making  a  living  on  the 
highest  standards  in  the  world. 

“We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
let  our  enterprise  system  be 
judged  by  its  faults.  We  must 
tell  it  and  sell  it  by  what  it 
means  to  our  own  happiness. 


prosperity  and  destiny  as  a  na¬ 
tion.” 

Preparation  and  placing  of 
the  campaign  are  the  work  of 
Republic’s  advertising  agency, 
Meldrum  and  Fewsmiui,  Inc.,  of 
Cleveland.  Throiighout  the  cam¬ 
paign  thus  far,  the  ads,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  sched¬ 
uled  on  the  basis  of  1,000  lines 
of  space,  to  help  insure  domi¬ 
nating  position. 

To  what  extent  the  campaign 
has  helped  achieve  higher  pro¬ 
ductivity  among  Republic  work¬ 
ers,  it  is  difficiHt  to  obtain  con¬ 
clusive  evidence.  Many  Repub¬ 
lic  officials  believe  that  it  has 
done  much  to  develop  better 
understanding,  spirit  and  mo¬ 
rale  within  the  organization  and 
to  win  more  friends  in  Repub¬ 
lic  plant  and  mine  communities. 

Stamp  of  Approval 

In  consequence  of  the  former 
belief,  these  same  officials  say, 
the  campaign  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  an  appreciable  factor  in 
helping  to  set  many  new  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipping  records  es¬ 


tablished  during  the  past  two 
years. 

From  civic  leaders,  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  customers,  as  well  as 
from  employes  and  stockholders, 
have  come  many  hundreds  of 
letters  expressing  approval  for 
individual  ads  as  well  as  for  the 
campaign  in  general.  Scores  of 
customer  companies  have  re¬ 
quested  permission  to  reprint 
ads  of  the  series  in  company 
magazines  and,  in  frequent  in¬ 
stances,  to  reproduce  them  at 
their  own  expense  in  local  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  this  campaign,”  one  Re¬ 
public  official  recently  stated 
“But  we’ve  learned  that  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  on  the  employe 
and  community  level  provides 
a  valuable  asset  in  our  employe 
and  public  relations  program. 

“We  would  like  to  see  far 
more  companies  use  it  not  only 
for  their  own  particular  advan¬ 
tage  but  also  for  the  benefit  of 
all  business  and  industry.  And 
that  means  for  the  benefit  oj 
148,000,000  Americans." 


Sometimes  we  wish  AESOP 
worked  for  us  I 


One  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  year-end  tasks 
is  to  explain  to  our 
more  than  a  million 
policyholders  just 
what  we  have  done 
with  their  money.  We 
feel  that  the  major 
problem  is  to  tell  the 
story  in  non-techni- 
cal,  layman’s  language. 


It  isn’t  easy  to  translate  auditors’ 
lingo  and  actuaries’  jargon  into 
plain  talk  that  a/f  our  policyholders 
can  understand.  But  even  without 
Aesop’s  help,  we  think  we  succeed 
in  telling  our  story  of  financial 
progress  simply  and  readably  in 


our  annual  reports. 
They  are  written  in 
narrative  style  short 
and  concise  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  unique  state¬ 
ment  of  oiierations  which 
shows  clearly  what  makes  a 
life  insurance  company  tick. 
The  Mutual  Life  rejxyrt 
for  1948-  which  will  be 
available  soon  follows  the 
same  simple  pattern.  We  are  send¬ 
ing  it  to  each  of  our  p)ol  icy  holders, 
to  all  employees,  and  to  others  in¬ 
terested  in  The  Mutual  Life.  It’s 
yours  for  the  asking,  too.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  provides  a  clear  picture  of 
last  year’s  operations. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET  ^  *•  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 
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DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  HAUL  MORE  GOODS  AND  PASSENGERS 


WITH  GREATER  SAFETY  AND  COMFORT  FOR  EVERYBODY 


^iAt/wxjOynJ 


BECAUSE  OF  ITS  MODERN,  ALMOST  FOOLPROOF  DESIGN, 
THE  DIESEL  IS  PRACTICALLY  AUTOMATIC! 


safety  and  good  service — and  on  both 
counts  their  record  tops  all  public  trans¬ 
portation. 

Feather-Bedding  Is  Against 
Public  Interest! 

If  the  ridiculous  demands  of  these  union 
leaders  were  granted,  it  would  mean 
paying  out  millions  in  wa^es  to  men  not 
ne^ed  in  diesel  locomotives. 

The  leaders  of  the  Engineers’  Union 
have  threatened  to  call  a  strike  to  en¬ 
force  their  "feather-bedding”  demands. 
Nevertheless  the  railroads  are  resisting 
— and  will  continue  to  resist — such 
"make-work”  schemes  which  require 
payment  for  work  not  done — schemes 
which  are  contrary  to  the  interest  of 
the  whole  American  people. 


Here’s  the  trutA  about  diesel  locomotives. 

Diesel  locomotives  are  equipped  with 
every  modern  device  for  maximum 
safety  They  have  automatic  controls. 

They  can  be  operated  safely  by  one 
man  But  two  men — an  engineer  and  a 
fireman — are  now  employed  on  a  diesel 
road  locomotive. 

Diesel  locomotives — adopted  by  the 
railroads  as  one  way  of  improving  their 
service  to  you — have  hauled  milhons  of 
passengers  in  recent  years  with  one  of 
the  best  safety  records  in  railroad  his¬ 
tory! 

They  have  pulled  millions  of  tons  of 
freight  millions  of  miles — also  with  one 
of  the  best  safety  records  in  railroad 
history! 

Full  Pay— No  Work! 

Leaders  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Firemen  and  Enginemen  are  now  de¬ 
manding  an  extra  engineer  and  an  extra 
fireman  on  diesels,  claiming  the  extra 
men  are  needed.  But  the  facts  prove 
these  men  are  not  needed  .They  would  just 
be  drawing  full  pay  for  doing  no  work. 

The  railroads  are  placing  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  number  of  diesels  in  service — 
both  passenger  and  freight.  These  trains 
are  operated  at  speeds  consistent  with 
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HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS! 

1.  The  safety  record  of  trains  pulled 
by  diesel  locomotives  is  the  best  of 
all  public  transportation. 

2.  Diesel  locomotives  provide  the 
best  working  conditions  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen  have  ever 
enjoyed:  comfort,  cleanliness,  ease 
of  operation,  maximum  safet^ 

3.  Diesel  locomotives  are  main¬ 
tained  at  peak  operating  efficiency. 

4.  The  diesel  is  virtually  automatic. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern 


appliances. 


5.  The  diesel  locomotive  is  the  last 
word  in  railroad  efficiency,  safety 
and  comfort. 


We  are  publishing  this  and  other  advertisements  to  talk  with  you 
at  first  hand  about  matters  which  are  important  to  everybody. 
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_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS  FORUM 

Let  Those  Abroad  Know,  Too 

American  Ads  Overseas  Can 
Strengthen  U.  S.  World  Position 


By  Philip  D.  Reed 

Chairman.  General  Electric  Company 


■pHERE  are  several  excellent  reasons,  including  some 
of  purely  selfish  interest,  why  American  business 
should  be  interested  in  institutional  advertising  to  help 
tell  the  story  of  America  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Although  we  are  not  at  war  with  Russia  and  few  close 
observers  believe  that  there  is  more  than  an  accidental 
chance  of  war  with  her  in  the  foreseeable  future,  we  are 
nevertheless  locked  in  a  desperate  and  deadly  struggle 
for  men’s  minds.  The  ideological  conflict  involves  more, 
much  more,  than  has  been  at  stake  in  any  war  in 
America’s  history. 


Our  way  of  life,  our  political 
and  economic  freedoms,  our  pro¬ 
found  belief  in 
the  dignity  and 
God  given  rights 
of  the  individual  fr 
are  all  at  stake.  Mk 
To  lose  this 
struggle  would 
be  to  plunge  the  iKw 

world  back  into 
the  Dark  Ages 
for  generations, 
perhaps  for  cen- 
to  come. 

Accordingly,  we 
have  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  resist  Reed 
w'ith  every  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand  the  spread  of  Soviet  con¬ 
cepts  and  control  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  other  areas  of  the 
world  both  West  and  South. 

U.  S.'i  Three-Pronged  Attack 

Our  government  is  undertak¬ 
ing  to  contain  Soviet  Russia  and 
Communism  with  a  three¬ 
pronged  program  involving  the 
use  of  three  quite  different  in¬ 
strumentalities.  Each  thas  its 
function  to  perform  in  this  great 
struggle  for  the  minds  of  men 
and  each  has,  or  should  have,  an 
equally  high  place  in  the  stra¬ 
tegic  plan. 

The  first  prong  of  the  program 
is  rearmament.  We  are  rapidly 
rebuilding  our  military  strength. 
We  are  also  helping  free  nations 
to  do  likewise.  We  have  com¬ 
mitted  ourselves  to  protect  cer¬ 
tain  countries  against  aggression 
and  will  doubtless  extend  such 
commitments  to  others.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  activities  is  to  de¬ 
ter  Russia  and  her  satellites 
from  precipitating  war  by  ag¬ 
gressive  action,  and  also  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  greater  sense  of  security  in 
the  minds  of  the  free  people  of 
Europe.  We  are  spending  ap¬ 
proximately  fifteen  billion  dol¬ 
ors — that  is  to  say,  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  million  dollars  — on  this 
phase  of  our  program  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year. 

The  second  prong  of  our  three¬ 
pronged  program  is  economic. 
Of  no  less  importance  than  re¬ 
armament,  the  objective  of  the 
second  prong  is  to  assist  the 
free  countries  of  Europe  to  in¬ 
crease  their  production  for 


home  needs  and  for  export,  to 
balance  their  budgets,  to  restore 
sound  and  convertible  curren¬ 
cies  and.  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  to  become  self-supporting, 
all  to  the  end  that  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  these  countries  shall 
again  become  tolerable  for  their 
people. 

By  helping  these  countries  to 
reduce  the  misery,  fear  and  dis¬ 
content  on  which  Communism 
thrives,  and  to  restore  hope  and 
confidence  in  the  minds  of  their 
people,  we  strike  a  telling  blow 
at  the  plans  and  objectives  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

We  shall  spend  on  this  second 
prong  of  our  program  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  approximately 
five  billions — or  five  thousand 
million  dollars. 

The  third  and  final  prong  is 
the  information,  or  if  you  wish 
to  call  it  that,  the  propaganda 
prong.  Here  we  meet  the 
enemy  head  on.  Russia  places 
by  all  odds  her  heaviest  reliance 
on  propaganda.  Spending  enor¬ 
mous  sums,  using  her  best  and 
most  imaginative  brains,  and 
employing  every  trick  and  de¬ 
vice  known  to  man  and  a  good 
many  known  only  to  the  twisted 
minds  of  Moscow,  the  Russian 
propaganda  organization  has 
blanketed  Europe — not  to  men¬ 
tion  her  activities  elsewhere — 
with  a  barrage  of  untruths,  half 
truths  and  baseless  rumors  that 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  one 
who  has  seen  and  heard  it. 

This  continuous  and  extremely 
competent  campaign  to  convince 
the  people  of  Europe  that  Amer¬ 
ica  IS  their  archenemy,  that  we 
seek  to  subjugate  them  and  that 
their  governments  are  selling 
them  out  for  a  little  American 
aid,  is  probably  the  greatest 
single  obstacle  to  European  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery.  Strikes  are  con¬ 
stantly  threatened  or  called, 
wild  rumors  are  everywhere. 

And  in  back  of  it  all  the  Rus¬ 
sian  propaganda  machine  grinds 
out  more  grist  from  its  diaboli¬ 
cal  mill. 

The  answer  to  this  campaign 
is.  of  course,  the  truth  widely 
told  and  oft  repeated.  My  two 
and  a  half  years  in  London  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  taught  me  that 
three-quarters  of  the  irritating 


misunderstandings  which  kept 
cropping  up  between  Britain 
and  ourselves  were  without 
basis  in  fact  and  resulted  large.y 
from  careless,  irresponsible  talk. 

But  imagine  if  you  can  how 
much  worse  the  situation  is 
throughout  Europe  today  with 
Russia's  all-out  effort  to  arouse 
hatred,  suspicion  and  ill  feeling 
superimposed  on  a  situation  al¬ 
ready  sensitive  because  of 
meager  and  incomplete  commu¬ 
nications. 

Information  Program  Weak 

The  Smith-Mundt  Act,  which 
became  law  last  year,  author¬ 
izes  the  State  Department  to 
operate  a  foreign  information 
service.  The  object  of  this  serv¬ 
ice  is,  by  radio  broadcasts,  news 
bulletins,  publications,  motion 
pictures,  libraries  and  exchange 
of  students,  to  lift  the  danger¬ 
ously  low  level  of  foreign  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  United  States, 
her  deep  belief  in  human  dig 
nity  and  freedom. 

The  program  is  under  way, 
but  it  is  homeopathic  compared 
to  that  of  the  Russians.  Even 
the  British  have  a  far  larger 
and  more  effective  foreign  in¬ 
formation  program  than  we.  We 
badly  need  a  larger  number  of 
competent  and  experienced  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  work  here  and 
abroad;  we  need  better  facilities, 
more  equipment,  more  movies 
designed  for  the  job,  more  pub¬ 
lications,  more  news,  indeed, 
more  and  better  everything. 

But  our  government  cannot, 
and  should  not,  be  expected  to 
do  the  entire  job.  Private  or¬ 
ganizations  and  agencies  can  and 
should  perform  signal  service 
in  providing  a  foundation  for 
the  government's  efforts. 

Businesses  and  banks  through 
their  foreign  advertising,  their 
offices  abroad  and  their  foreign 
travelers,  can  tell  the  story  of 
America  most  helpfully.  Letter 
writing  on  a  broad  country-wide 
scale  and  the  diistribution  of 
American  books  and  periodicals 
can  likewise  be  exceedingly  ef¬ 
fective.  Exchange  of  student, 
faculty,  news  and  ideas  between 
educational  institutions  is  an¬ 
other  important  phase. 

The  credibility  of  information 
which  comes  from  private 
sources  is  far  greater  than  that 
which  emanates  from  govern¬ 
ment.  Business  enterprises 
should  be  vitally  interested  in 
the  program.  It  is  as  much  the 
concern  of  companies  with  small 
or  no  export  business  as  it  is 
the  concern  of  exclusively  ex¬ 
port  companies. 

It  is  the  concern  of  all  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  current  program  of  the 
Advertising  Council  is  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  private  business 


Meat  Institute 
Continues  PH  Ads 

San  Francisco  —  Public  rela¬ 
tions  and  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Meat  Insti¬ 
tute  will  be  given  “increased 
emphasis”  during  1949,  Wesley 
Hardenbergh,  Institute  presi¬ 
dent.  has  announced.  He  re¬ 
ported  “phenomenal  results” 
scored  by  retailers  using  Meat 
Educational  Program  advertis¬ 
ing. 

A  further  trend  toward  adver¬ 
tisements  dealing  with  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  industry,  such  as  the 
newspaper  copy  of  last  year  ex¬ 
plaining  the  profits  and  services 
will  be  developed,  he  explained. 
This  will  coordinate  with  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  now  being  run. 
Eventually  a  merger  of  the  two 
type  of  advertising  is  probable, 
Hardenbergh  said. 


can  help  in  this  tremendously 
impotant  job.  Individual  com 
panics  can  also  partiepate  by 
tying  in  the  story  of  America 
with  their  product  advertising 
Our  products  speak  more  loudly 
than  any  words  we  can  put  in 
advertising  copy.  Quality  of 
product,  excellence  of  service, 
lowness  of  price — these  things 
are  of  great  interest  to  people 
of  other  nations 

Tie-ins  in  product  advertising 
can  be  easily  made  to  tell  how 
our  people  can  produce  so  abun 
dantly. 

In  my  own  company  we  are 
now  working  on  a  program  in 
which  a  typical  advertisement, 
for  example,  might  show  people 
at  work  on  refrigerators  in  our 
Erie,  Pa.,  factory.  And,  in  ac¬ 
companying  pictures,  we  will 
attempt  to  portray  how  these 
same  people  live  in  America,  en¬ 
joying  the  same  kind  of  products 
they  make  in  their  own  homes 
and  in  their  recreation. 

The  more  we  who  are  outside 
the  government  can  do,  the  less 
our  government  will  have  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  the  job  is  far  too 
great  to  be  accomplished  by  pri¬ 
vate  groups  alone.  The  State  De¬ 
partment's  program  must  fill  the 
gaps  and  lift  the  over-all  volume 
to  the  required  high  level.  This 
year  our  government  is  spending 
on  the  information  program  only 
thirty-^hree  million  dollars— 
one-fifth  of  1%  of  our  military 
appropriation. 

It  seems  obvious,  from  this, 
that  our  three-pronged  program 
is  badly  out  of  balance.  The 
over-all  effectiveness  of  our 
cold  war  campaign  would  be 
greatly  increased  if  we  took 
just  a  little — perhaps  1%  frooj 
our  military  appropriation— and 
transferred  it  to  the  information 
program.  To  do  so  would,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe,  strengthen  our 
program  and  hasten  the  day 
when  substantial  reductions 
could  safely  be  made  both  m 
the  military  and  foreign  eco 
nomic  expenditures. 

Much  of  the  sickness  of  West 
ern  Europe  is  due  to  psychologi¬ 
cal  causes,  and  I  know  no  better 
or  quicker  way  to  cure  it  than 
by  large,  interesting  and  intelli¬ 
gently  administered  doses  of  the 
truth. 
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Profits  at  work 

now. ••and  in  the  future! 


In  1948,  International  Harvester  had 
the  largest  sales  and  dollar  profit  in  its 
history.  However,  rate  of  profit  per 
dollar  of  sales — 4.7  cents — was  the  low¬ 
est  of  any  normal  period  in  many  years. 
It  was  only  three-fifths  that  of  1941, 
when  rate  of  profit  was  8.3  cents. 


8.3  CENTS  PER 
DOLLAR  OF  SALES 


4.7  CENTS  PER 
DOLLAR  OF  SALES 


On  sales  of  94.5  million  dollars,  our 
profits  were  $44,909,000.  The  company 
also  had  income  of  $10,770,000  in  divi¬ 
dends  from  subsidiaries  and  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  income,  making  a  total  profit 
after  taxes  of  $.5,5,679,000.  Of  this, 
slightly  less  than  half  was  paid  in  divi¬ 
dends —  .$27,155,090.  Slightly  more 
than  half — $28, ,524, 000  was  plowed  back 
into  the  busine.ss.  Dividends  from  oper¬ 
ations  in  foreign  countries  represtmt  a 
substantial  part  of  the  money  plow€*d 
back. 

“Profits  plowed  bock”  ore  profits  at  work 

"Profits  plowed  back”  are  not  so  many 
actual  dollars  under  lock  and  key  in 
hanks.  They  are  not  like  the  money 
that  King  Midas  used  to  admire  just 
for  money’s  .sake. 


increased  inventory.  "Profits  plowed 
back”  in  the  business — from  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  operations — pro¬ 
vided  $113,600,000  toward  this. 

How  have  "plowed  back”  profits 
benefited  our  employes,  customers,  and 
stockholders? 


Profits  at  work  for  employes 


57,400 


94,700 


Wages  and  materials  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  items  of  cost  that  govern  our 
prices.  You  have  seen  how  much  wages 
and  salaries  have  been  increased.  Gov¬ 
ernment  figures  show  that  the  prices  on 
materials  have  increased  81%  .since  1941. 
Price  on  metals  and  metal  products  is 
up  78%  .  But  the  price  increases  on  IH 
products  are  less  than  any  of  these  fig¬ 
ures.  They  have  been  72.0%,  on  motor 
trucks;  74.0%  on  industrial  power  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  60.0%  on  farm  machines. 

Profits  at  work  for  stockholders 


It  is  our  policy  to  provide  well  paid 
jobs,  with  ample  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  at  good  places  to  work,  to 
the  largest  number  of  men  and  women 
who  can  be  productively  employed. 
"Profits  plowed  back”  have  helped  in 
increasing  the  average  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  from  57,400  in  1941  to  94,700  in 
1948.  Average  earnings  have  increased 
92.6%  for  non-salaried  factory  workers; 
84.0%  for  non-managerial  salaried  em¬ 
ployes;  83.0';;  for  managerial  salari€Kl 
employes. 


The  46,000  IH  stockholders  are  a  cross 
.section  of  all  groups — farmers,  house¬ 
wives,  factory  workers,  and  others.  In 
1948,  dividends  paid  on  common  stock 
represent  an  increase  in  "wages”  of 
.stockholders  of  63%  over  1941. 


Profits  at  work  for  customers  Profits  ot  work  in  the  future 


They  are  profits  at  work  —  now  .  .  . 
and  in  the  future!  They  are  money  in 
new  production  lines  and  new  equip¬ 
ment.  They  are  money  in  parts  and  in¬ 
ventories  of  all  kinds. 

From  1941  through  1948,  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  has  built  six  new 
plants,  has  made  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  in  existing  plants,  and  has  greatly 
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TRUCKS 

1948—165,600 

1947—  148,700 

TRACTORS 

1948— 146.777 

1947— 110,937 

REFRIGERATION 

1948— 128,397 
1947—  35,005 


"Profits  plowed  back”  have  aided  in 
the  development  of  our  extensive  man¬ 
ufacturing  research  facilities  and  in  the 
creation  of  new  products  such  as  the 
little  Farmall  "Cub”  Tractor,  the  cot¬ 
ton  picker,  refrigeration,  and  many 
other  items.  They  have  contributed  to 
our  expanded  plant  capacity  which  has 
made  it  possible  to  furnish  customers 
with  more  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 
prices. 


Profits  at  work  made  it  possible  for  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester,  in  1948,  to  serre 
more  people — employes,  customers,  and 
stockholders — in  greater  measure  than 
ever  before.  By  continuing  to  earn  a 
profit,  we  hope  also  to  continue  to  serve 
more  people  in  greater  measure  than 
ever  before. 
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Business  Group 
Places  10  Ads 
And  Gets  100 

Ten  newspaper  ads  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Men's 
Association  snowballed  into 
more  than  100  between  Feb.  2 
and  18.  the  Association  reports. 

DeWitt  Emery,  president,  in¬ 
structed  the  organization's  agen¬ 
cy,  Schwimmer  &  Scott,  Inc.,  to 
run  the  ad  Feb.  2  as  a  full  page 
in  the  Washington  Post,  and  a 
half-page  in  nine  other  metro¬ 
politan  papers. 

The  copy  was  timely  adver¬ 
tising.  Starting  with  the  head¬ 
ing  "Attention  Mr.  Green  and 
Mr.  Murray,”  the  ad  notes  that 
TOth  men  have  called  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  a  **slave  labor  law” 
and  invites  them  to  give  their 
reasons. 

Immediately  after  the  ad  ap- 
^red,  every  member  of  the 
Association  received  a  letter 
from  President  Emery  saying 
that  if  he  wanted  the  same  ad 
to  appear  in  his  local  paper,  he 
could  arrange  it  through  the 
agency. 

Orders  and  requests  for  rates 
poured  in,  the  agency  says. 

All  told,  the  ad  had  been 
ordered,  by  Feb.  18,  in  94  daily 
newspapers  and  10  weeklies  in 
32  states. 

Additional  recognition  was 
given  by  the  reading  of  the  ad 
into  the  Congressional  Record, 
at  the  Instance  of  Senator  Wiley 
of  Wisconsin. 


Ignorance  Doesn't  Pay 

continued  from  page  19 

munity,  wages,  medical  care 
and  other  phases  of  employe 
welfare. 

Advertisements  in  local  pa¬ 
pers  have  increased  attendance 
at  the  companies’  Open  House 
celebrations.  One  company 
scheduled  its  Open  House  for 
last  September  14-15.  Begin¬ 
ning  September  1,  the  cornpany 
pictured  in  eight  large  display 
ads  what  visitors  would  see.  In 
the  community  of  30,000  per¬ 
sons,  nearly  15,000  turned  out 
to  see  for  themselves. 

During  the  war  many  indus¬ 
trial  concerns  spent  large  sums 
on  industrial  advertising.  Their 
messages  ran  all  the  way  from 
appeals  to  buy  bonds  and  con¬ 
serve  goods  to  industry’s  im¬ 
mense  and  effective  production 
effort.  As  a  result,  people  gen¬ 
erally  gave  management  a  well- 
deserv^  vote  of  confidence. 

Now,  during  peace  the  facts 
of  industrial  operation  have  be¬ 
come  obscured.  Skepticism  and 
criticism  have  replaced  the 
praise  of  a  few  short  years  ago. 
A  recent  survey  says  it  is  not 
too  late  to  dispel  these  threats 
to  our  competitive  system.  It 
points  out  that  when  people  are 
well-informed  about  industry, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  them 
vote  Free  Enterprise. 

Well-planned  programs  of  in¬ 
formation  reaching  the  public 
promptly  and  regularly  can  re¬ 
gain  for  industry  the  popular 
support  it  so  urgently  needs. 


I 


For  Better  Financial 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Editors,  writers  and  researchers  in  the  field  of 
business  and  finance  are  welcome  to  make  use  of 
our  extensive  research  and  statistical  facilities. 


Public  Relations  Department 


Bache  &  Co. 

MEMBERS  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  AND  OTHER 
LEADING  STOCK  AND  COMMODITY  EXCHANGES 

36  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

MIDTOWN  OFFICE:  CHRYSLER  BUILDING 
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A  Newspaper  Ad 
That  Helped  Us 
Get  the  Answers 


Last  fall  \vc  ran  an  ad  in  about  2,000  newspapers 
that  was  a  little  different  from  most  ads  we  regu¬ 
larly  schedule  in  these  papers. 

We  at  A  &  P  have  always  believed  in  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  advertisements  in  telling  the  story 
of  A  &  P  quality,  price,  service,  and  of  the  policies 
behind  them. 

This  ad,  however,  asked  our  customers  how 
A  &  P  looked  from  their  side  of  the  counter  instead 
of  telling  them  how  it  looked  from  ours.  It  asked 
them  to  write  to  us  and  give  us  their  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  might  make  our  stores  better  places  in 
which  to  shop. 

We  did  this  because  we  sincerely  believe  that  the 
success  of  any  business  depends  upon  its  ability  to 
find  out  what  its  cutomers  want,  and  give  it  to  them. 

The  ad  did  a  good  job.  It  brought  in  thousands 
of  letters  —  thoughtful,  intelligent,  helpful  letters 
telling  us  just  what  these  customers  wanted  in 
food  ...  in  stores  and  in  service. 

Those  letters  have  helped  us  blueprint  our  activi¬ 
ties  for  1949.  And  w’e  hope,  through  further  word 
from  our  customers,  to  continue  to  keep  our  activi¬ 
ties  geared  to  public  demand. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  how  newspaper 
advertising,  year  in  and  year  out,  helps  the  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job 
of  food  distribution. 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


An  infernaiiono/  Daily  Ne^Spa per 


Drive  home  your 
sales  message  with 


9Hp  I  Ideas  and  facts  that  penetrate  the  routine  de- 

I  mands  of  daily  life  register  with  busy  men  and 

JWM  1  women  and  result  in  action.  When  the  Christian 

SCIENCE  MONITOR  regularly  carries  your  advertis- 
.  ing  message,  the  facts  and  ideas  relating  to  your 

I  product  are  reaching  this  important  market  with 

effectiveness. 

jjr"  MONITOR  readers  8U«  particularly  responsive  to 
\ie-.  advertising  in  this  their  favorite  newspaper.  Lead- 
ing  retailers  tell  us  they  are  keenly  aware  that 
^  •  "V  MONITOR  readers  make  a  regular  practice  of  ask¬ 

ing  for  MONITOR  advertised  brand  merchandise  by 
name.  In  addition,  these  men  and  wcmen  enjoy 
much  better  than  average  ’'spendable  income”  — 
spendable  for  worthwhile  products. 

You  will  find  that  your  business  will  profit  from  the  stimulus  of  a 
program  of  advertising  in  this  international  daily  newspaper.  With¬ 
out  any  obligation  on  your  part,  we  will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed 
proposal  of  monitor  advertising  custom-made  to  the  requirements  of 
your  product.  the  Christian  science  monitor.  One,  Norway 
Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts. 

speaking  of  depth  of  penetration,  here  is  what  one  advertiser  SAYS; 

“0«r  returns  have  been  most  gratifying  and  printable.  One  thing  that  has  brought 
a  lot  of  pleasure  is  that  our  items  have  pleased  and  we  have  had  so  many  letters 
from  your  readers  expressing  their  sincere  gratitude  for  our  using  the  Monitor." 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
CHICAGO:  353  N  Michigan  Avenue 
DETROIT:  3-I0I  General  Motors  Building 
KANSAS  CITY:  1002  Walnut  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO;  625  Market  Street 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
SEATTLE:  824  Skinner  Building 
PARIS:  56  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 
LONDON,  W.C.  2 :  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Strand 

GENEVA:  28  Rue  du  Cendrier 


Listen  every  Tuesday  night  to 

'THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR  VIEWS  THE  NEWS' 
with  Erwin  0.  Canham,  Editor,  over  the  ABC  network 
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TheW  138  MARKETS 


are  the  Basis  of 


The  only  NATIONAL  Comic  Weekly 


These  markets  account  for  more  than 
65%  of  America’s  effective  buying  in¬ 
comes  and  more  than  63%  of  the  retail 
sales;  and  no  other  national  publication 
in  its  field  gives  such  dominating  cov¬ 
erage  of  as  many  of  these  key  markets 
as  PUCK — The  Comic  Weekly. 

PUCK  —  The  Comic  Weekly  is  su¬ 
preme  in  its  service  to  both  the  reader 
and  the  advertiser. 

Its  galaxy  of  top  flight  features;  the 
superiority  of  its  artists;  its  excellence 
of  printing  standards;  its  pages,  tail¬ 
ored  to  perfection;  its  colorful  and  bril¬ 
liant  overall  appearance,  make  for  an 
editorial  vitality  tmd  reader  interest 
quickly  recognized  by  advertisers.  ( For 
nine  consecutive  years  PUCK  has 
shown  consistent  gains.  In  1948  it 
smashed  all  records.) 


Such  worthy  qualities  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  are  of  indisputable  value,  and  not 
available,  in  like  degree,  in  any  other 
comic  group. 

PUCK — The  Comic  Weekly  and  its 
affiliate,  the  comic  section  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  deliver  in  excess  of 
8%  million  circulation  heavily  concen¬ 
trated  in  areas  representing  the  high¬ 
est  sales  potential  in  the  U.  S.  But,  for 
the  advertiser  whose  needs  demand 
coverage  of  additional  markets  there 
are  Sunday  comic  sections  in  color 
available  in  those  markets. 

For  instance,  in  Dallas,  the  Times- 
Hcrald  provides  penetration  of  that 
market.  In  Houston,  the  Chronicle;  in 
Buffalo,  the  Courier-Express;  in  New 
Orleans  the  Times-Picayune ;  and  so  on 
in  a  number  of  other  important  mar¬ 


kets.  (See  listing  at  right.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  sacrifice  the 
superior  qualities  of  PUCK  —  The 
Comic  Weekly  in  the  highly  important 
markets  it  does  cover  just  because  you 
need  additional  coverage  in  other  mar¬ 
kets.  You  can  add  as  few  or  as  many 
Sunday  comic  sections  in  other  mar¬ 
kets  as  your  plans  and  budget  demand. 
But,  to  advertise  in  Sunday  comics  and 
not  in  PUCK  would  be  like  going  to 
Arizona  on  a  sight  seeing  trip  and 
passing  up  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Oet  full  details  today  from: 
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the  Nation’s  Business! 


SOME  SUNDAY  COMIC  SECTIONS 
IN  OTHER  GOOD  MARKETS 
AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 
IN  ADDITION  TO 

THE  COMIC  WEEKEtr 
THE  SPEARHEAD  IN  THE  COMIC  FIELD 

BIRMINGHAM  AGE  HERALD 
BUFFALO  COURIER  EXPRESS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
CHATTANOOGA  TIMES 
CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
DALLAS  TIMES  HERALD 
DAYTON  NEWS 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
DENVER  POST 

FORT  WORTH  STARUTELEGRAM 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
HOUSTON  POST 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION 
KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
KNOXVILU:  NEWS  SENTINEL 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER  JOLTtNAL 
NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MIAMI  HERALD 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
NEW  ORLEANS  TIMES  PICAYUNE 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OKLAHOMAN 
OMAHA  WORLD  HERALD 
PORTLAND  OREGON  JOURNAL 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
RICHMOND  TIMES-DISPATCH 
ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE  DEMOCRAT 
ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
TAMPA  TRIBUNE 
TOLEDO  BLADE 


THE  CONIC  WEEMY 


The  only  NATIONAL  Comic  Weekly  •  A  Hears!  Publication  •  63  Vesey  St.,  New  York  •  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Columnar  Green  Thumb 
Thrives  in  ^Greenhouse* 


By  Russell  E.  Smith 

DAY  in  1943,  Frank  Al- 

gnren,  editor  of  the  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Commercial  Appeal, 
called  Paul  Flowers  into  his  of¬ 
fice.  It  was  a  hot  day  and,  ^ing 
airconditioned,  that  office  was 
one  place  Flowers  was  glad 
to  go. 

“Professor,”  Ahlgren  said, 
“please  start  a  column.” 

Just  like  that. 

Flowers  was  called  “profes¬ 
sor”  because  at  the  time  he  was 
regularly  employed  as  assistant 
professor^  journalism  at  West 
Virginia  University  at  Morgan¬ 
town,  >teaching  reporting,  copy¬ 
reading,  photography,  radio 
script  writing,  law  of  the  press, 
public  relations  and  how  to  an¬ 
swer  letters  which  begin  with: 
“Dear  sir,  you  cur!” 

He  had  become  a  professor 
upon  completion  of  a  master  of 
arts  degree  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  and  had  won  a  few  odd 
honors  in  graduate  schom,  in¬ 
cluding  membership  in  Kappa 
Tau  Alpha. 

Raservoir  of  Experience 

While  doing  all  this  he  was 
also  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Ohio  State  Journal  at  Columbus. 

He  had  been  at  Memphis  to 
work  relief  on  the  copydesk  at 
the  time  of  his  sudden  elevation 
to  columnist. 

Son  of  a  peripatetic  Baptist 
minister.  Flowers  had  covered 
a  lot  of  real  estate  himself  in 
his  newspaper  work.  During  the 
depression,  he  hitchiked  from 
coast  to  coast,  lived  on  English 
walnuts  along  the  Camina  del 
Real  in  California,  and  slept  in 
haystacks,  in  boxcars  on  the 
sands  of  the  desert  ( when  «they 
grew  coldl,  and  in  bus  stations. 
He  peddled  oil  acreage  in  New 
Mexico,  raised  cabbage  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  rice  in  Arkansas,  plus 
a  little  hades  in  Juarez. 

So  when  commanded  to  do  a 
colunrm,  he  began  reaching  back 
into  memory — not  for  old  jokes 
— but  for  a  reservoir  of  stuff  to 
fit  the  column,  which  his  boss 
said  was  to  be  down-to-earth, 
dignified,  without  sex,  or  key¬ 
hole  peeping;  just  something  to 
make  people  forget  their 
troubles. 

It  was  called  “The  Green¬ 
house”  because  it  is  the  place 
where  things  are  kept  alive  and 
growing  and  fragrant,  no  matter 
what  blasts  may  rage  outside. 
It  has  by  now  appeared  about 
1,500  times.  Sometimes  it  effer¬ 
vesces  like  warm  beer  and  other 
times  it  is  tougher  than  child¬ 
birth. 

Many  Contribuloni 

Quite  a  bit  of  the  column  is 
contributed.  The  filler,  Flowers 
says.  Is  fixed  up  by  himself,  with 
a  few  standbys  to  help — ^main^ 
his  son,  4,  the  Gremlin,  who  is 
always  good  for  a  few  pieces. 
After  all,  a  newspaperman’s  son 
ought  to  be  good  for  something! 

Another  of  his  homehelpers  is 
Mister  Forley  Tiner,  a  catfish- 
catcher  in  ITIE  river,  who  ap¬ 


pears  now  and  then  to  tell  his 
idea  of  what’s  wrong  with  the 
world.  Contributions  come  from 
all  walks-and-runs-of-life.  Even 
a  banker  down  there  writes 
poems  about  the  daffodils. 
Housewives  dash  off  something 
for  the  column  while  waiting 
for  the  dishwater  to  get  hot. 

Columnar  items  do  good  here 
and  there,  too.  One  old  colored 
woman  was  blind  and  needed 
a  glass  door  for  her  cabin.  The 
column  got  it  for  her.  Later, 
it  told  how  happy  she  was  when 
she  could  put  her  face  against 
a  cool  pane — a  dream  come  true. 

Once  a  year  there  is  a  “Green¬ 
house  Brunch,”  at  which  readers 
and  contributors  meet  to  get 
acquainted  and  see  what  Uie 
gardener  looks  like.  Yearly  a 
book  of  the  year’s  selections  is 
printed  and  sold  as  Christmas 
gifts. 

Flowers  has  rarely  missed  a 
day  in  all  those  years:  once  when 
he  mailed  it  in  and  it  was  de¬ 
layed,  once  when  he  put  it  in 
his  pocket  instead  of  the  copy- 
desk  basket  and  once  when  he 
plumb  forgot  all  about  it! 

Not  long  ago.  Flowers  got  the 
following  letter: 

“Dear  Paul  Flowers, 

“You  will  never  know  how 
much  joy  you  bring  me.  I  read 
you  every  day.  We  have  so 
much  in  contunon.  I  have  plenty 
of  money  and  the  richest  little 
hideaway  you  ever  saw.  Come 
with  me  to  our  Shangri-La  and 
we  will  be  so,  so  happy.  Come 
right  away.  Love  was  made 
for  us. 

Your  Own  Devoted.  .  .  . 

P.S.:  Please  excuse  pencil. 

It’s  regulations  here.” 

Flowers  saw  that  the  envelope 
was  postmarked  “Western  State 
Hospital.”  He  looked  it  up  and 
found  this  was  where  the  non¬ 
violent  psychopaths  find  sanc¬ 
tuary! 

■ 

Kostka  to  Open  Office 

Wir.iam  Kostka,  director  of 
information  for  the  United 
States  Brewers  Foundation,  will 
open  a  public  relations  office  in 
Denver  early  in  March.  Among 
his  first  clients  will  be  the 
Foundation,  for  which  he  will 
serve  as  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  in  several  Western  states. 


ARE  YOU  ON  THE 
JOB  YOU  WANT? 

If  not.  an  EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER 
Situation  Wanted  Ad  i»  ready  to  put 
on  the  job  of  finding  it  for  you. 
Slop  beinx  a  round  pec  in  a  square 
hole  rirht  away  by  lettinx  a  Claaai- 
fied  Ad  lift  you  out  of  your  mies- 
fit  niche.  St.irt  it  iob  flndinnr  now. 
easily,  upeedily.  Juet  drop  by  our 
office  or  mail  It  with  your  check. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  New  York 
Tel:  BRyoot  9-3052 


Paul  Flowers 


Dearborn  Motors 
Doubles  Co-op  Fund 

Detroit,  Mich. — National  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Foixi  tractors  and 
Dearborn  farm  equipment  in 
1949  will  be  increased  about 
20^;  dollar-wise  over  1948,  J.  F. 
Pedder,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager.  Dearborn 
Motors  Corp.,  announced. 

Advertising  Doubled 

He  also  stated  that  the  amount 
of  local  dealer  advertising  under 
the  Dearborn  Motors  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  plan  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  about  double  the 
amount  done  the  previous 
year. 

Total  expenditure  will  run 
well  in  excess  of  $2,000,000. 
Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Detroit 
and  Cleveland  advertising 
agency,  has  the  Dearborn  ac¬ 
count. 


Fat  Salvage  " 
Group  Issues 
Final  Report 

Used  fat  totaling  924,210,177 
pounds  was  collected  in  the 
U.  S.  during  the  six  years’  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  American  Fat  Sal¬ 
vage  Campaign,  it  was  noted 
in  a  final  report  on  the  recently 
discontinued  project.  I 

Advertising  during  the  period  i 
— August,  1942  to  September, 
1948 — paid  for  by  the  Americaii 
Fat  Salvage  Committee,  appeared 
regularly  in  all  U.  S.  daily 
newspapers  of  general  circula¬ 
tion,  in  2,690  county  seat  week¬ 
lies,  and  in  foreign-language 
and  Negro  newspapers.  I 

In  addition  the  committee  sup¬ 
plied  all  media  with  cooperative 
ad  material  and  publicity  in  i 
variety  of  forms. 

Chairman  of  the  committee 
was  Roy  W.  Peet,  manager  of 
the  Association  of  American 
Soap  &  Glycerine  Producers, 
Inc.  In  charge  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  was  Wilder 
Breckenridge  at  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  the  ad  agency.  Mr 
Breckenridge,  who  was  also 
manager  of  the  fat  salvage  com¬ 
mittee,  recently  purchased  an 
Ontario  weekly  which  he  takes 
over  next  month. 


Slogan  for  Week 

The  slogan  for  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  will  be 
“Freedom  Goes  Where  the 
Newspaper  Goes.” 
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Business-Getting  Ideas 

Produced  by  the  N'ational  Ke>earch  Bureau,  ('hicaso  ^  ol.  1,  No.  1 

NRB  Announces  New  Service 
Designed  to  Solve  the  8  Major 
Problems  of  Newspaper  Admen 


Up  to  95,000  Lines 
of  Ready-to-Sell  Ads 
In  NRB  s  Service 

NRB’s  Tested  and  Successful 
Continuous  Campaign  advertising 
service  will  contain  more  ready- 
to-sell  advertising  lineage  than 
any  other  mat  service  ever  pro¬ 
duced. 

Each  issue  of  its  Senior  Edition 
will  contain  over  95,000  lines 
(6800  inches)  of  easy-to-sell  con¬ 
tinuous  campaigns  for  132  differ¬ 
ent  retail  and  service  establish¬ 
ments.  representing  more  than 
lOO  different  lines  of  business. 

Discussing  the  contents  of  the 
service,  Tom  Greene,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  NRB’s  mat 
service  division,  listed  the  follow¬ 
ing  every-month  highlights: 

All  material  is  arranged  on 
forty-four  18x24"  pages,  printed 
on  halftone  news  stock,  so  that 
each  layout  presented  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  will  be  as  nearly  like  the 
actual  newspaper  ad  as  possible. 

Complete  sales  kit  provided  for 
each  campaign  in  the  service — 
132  of  them — with  complete  sales 
and  success  story  information. 

Campaigns  of  daily  frequency 
supplied  for  12  different  lines  of 
business,  and  of  thrice-a-week 
frequency  for  12  lines  of  business 
— making  this  new  service  the 
first  to  supply  campaign  adver¬ 
tising  of  more  than  weekly  fre¬ 
quency. 

Every  illustration  used  matted 
from  deep-etched  engraving 
(minimum  of  .005  inches)  on 
Certfied  Dry  mats,  assuring  top 
quality  reproduction. 

All  illustrations  for  any  one 
campaign  grouped  closely  on  the 
same  matform,  so  illustrations 


for  entire  campaign  may  be  cast 
at  one  time. 

No  tricky  or  unusual  type  faces 
used  in  proofbook,  but  the  three 
most  common  typefaces  found  in 
newspaper  composing  rooms  are 
used  so  that  any  newspaper  can 
easily  duplicate  the  layouts. 

Copy  in  all  ads  set  straight 
measure — no  tricky  typesetting. 

Greene  also  listed  4  reasons 
why  continuous  campaigns  have 
proved  profitable  in  any  size  of 
newspaper  operation.  'They  are: 

1.  Saves  selling  and  servicing 
time  by  enabling  a  salesman  to 
sell  several  ads  at  one  call. 

2.  Provides  advertisers  with 
better  readership  through  better 
continuity. 

3.  Easy  to  adapt  good,  basic 
copy  to  local  situation  that  start 
from  scratch  and  try  to  write 
good  copy  yourself. 

4.  Ends  hunting  through  gen¬ 
eral  mat  service  proofbooks  for 
illustrations  after  copy  has  been 
written. 


A  new  advertising  service — de¬ 
signed  to  solve  the  eight  major 
problems  facing  local  advertising 
managers  in  1949,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  National  Research 
Bureau,  Inc. 

Built  around  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  over  200  daily  advertising 
managers  from  coast  to  coast, 
NRB  will  produce,  beginning  with 
the  release  for  April,  1949  adver¬ 
tising,  its  “Tested  and  Successful 
Continuous  Campaign  Advertising 
Service,”  containing  132  different 
continuous  camgaigns  for  local 
advertisers. 

This  new  service  is  a  departure 
from  conventional  mat  services 
in  that  advertising  frequency  is 
provided  for  daily  and  thrice- 
weekly  advertisers  as  well  as 
weekly  advertisers. 

“For  ten  years,  newspapermen 
have  brought  their  specific  prob¬ 
lems,  those  which  could  not  be 
solv^  with  existing  mat  serv¬ 
ices,  to  NRB  for  solution,”  said 
Frank  P.  Kendall,  executive  vice- 
president.  “Out  of  these  requests, 
the  need  was  shown  for  a  new, 
different  kind  of  advertising  serv¬ 
ice  which  would  overcome  these 
eight  basic  needs  of  every  daily 
newspaper  advertising  manager: 

1.  A  need  for  tested  and  suc¬ 
cessful  ideas — built  around  actual 
success  stories  of  advertisers  in 
that  line  of  business — to  make  it 
easier  to  sell  continuous  cam¬ 
paigns  to  non-advertisers. 

2.  Selling  aids — a  sales  kit — to 
give  the  space  salesman  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  on  why  each 
campaign  is  better  for  the  line  of 
business  being  sold 

3.  Continuous  campaigns  that 
run  on  month  after  month,  and 


never  let  the  advertiser  down — 
presented  so  that  the  entire  series 
could  be  sold  at  one  call,  thereby 
reducing  selling  and  servicing 
time  for  the  local  salesman. 

4.  Larger  coverage  of  more 
lines  of  business  with  this  ready- 
to-sell  material. 

5.  Increased  ad-pull  through 
more  effective  art,  copy,  and  lay¬ 
outs  in  ready-to-sell  campaigns. 

6.  Reduced  selling  and  servic¬ 
ing  time  for  the  sales  force,  to 
give  them  more  time  to  call  on 
more  different  lines  of  business 
with  ready-to-sell  material  for 
each. 

7.  Some  service  that  would 
enable  newspapers  to  easily  train 
new  salesmen — with  helpful  sell¬ 
ing  information  to  enable  them  to 
close  sales  more  quickly. 

8.  Better  reproduction  of  small¬ 
sized  illustrations.” 

Kendall  also  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  a  recent  NRB  survey 
showed  the  need  for  increassed 
ad  frequency  in  certain  lines  of 
business.  "This  need  has  been 
filled  with  the  inclusion  of  12 
ready-to-sell  continuous  cam¬ 
paigns  for  every-day  advertisers, 
and  12  for  thrice-weekly  adver¬ 
tisers,  he  said. 

“This  new  service  will  give  an 
aggressive  advertising  salesman  a 
chance  to  make  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  profit  on  his  advertis¬ 
ing  service  investment,”  Kendall 
said.  “While  no  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  this  service 
as  complete  as  possible,  the  cost 
to  any  newspaper  is  so  low  that 
the  sale  of  one  campaign  will 
provide  enough  revenue  to  pay 
for  the  entire  service  for  that 
month.” 


Here  Are  Eight  Major  Benefits  of 
NRB*s  Continuous  Campaign  Service 

•  Every  campaign  is  based  on  a  tested  and  successful  advertising 
idea  that  originated  in  a  daily  newspaper,  and  gathered  by  NRB 
over  a  ten  year  period. 

•  Selling  information  and  assistance  is  provided  for  each  of  the 
132  campaigns  in  the  service — giving  you  the  added  background 
information  to  make  the  service  easier-to-sell. 

•  Each  campaign  is  continuous — runs  month  after  month — and 
keeps  you  and  the  advertiser  supplied  with  material  at  all  times  for 
as  frequent  a  series  as  he  wants. 

•  Covers  many  lines  of  business  not  covered  in  so-called  “general” 
mat  services,  as  well  as  provides  increased  ad  frequency  for  larger 
advertisers.  This  gives  newspaper  salesmen  the  material  to  service 
many  medium  and  small  businesses  that  radio  stations  now  serve 
because  of  the  newspaper’s  problem  to  adequately  service  them. 

•  Enables  advertisers  to  increase  their  ad-pull,  because  each  series, 
built  around  a  tested  and  successful  idea,  has  eye-catching  layout, 
desire-creating  or  interest-holding  illustration,  and  copy  that  asks 
for  action  through  use  of  the  basic  appeals  to  reason. 

•  Makes  possible  increased  lineage  of  those  salesmen  who  have  the 
medium  or  smaller  businesses,  because  the  prepared  ads  save  them 
sepicing  and  selling  time,  requiring  less  of  their  time  in  the  office 
thinking  up  ideas  for  them  to  sell,  and  giving  them  more  time  out 
on  the  street  selling. 

•  Gives  new  salesmen  m.aterial  to  start  building  up  their  own 
accounts — thus  giving  the  advertising  manager  more  profit  more 
quickly  on  new  men. 

•  Gives  top  reproduction  because  only  deep-etched  engravings 
and  Certified  Dry  Mats  are  used,  thus  assuring  your  advertisers  of 
good,  clear  illustrations  at  all  times. 


Tear  Out  and  Mail  This  Coupon  Today! 

To:  Tho  National  Research  Bureau,  Inc., 

115  North  Dearhorn,  ChicuKO  10,  III. 

PlcatM'  send  me,  without  obligation,  complete  details  on  your  new  -ervioe. 
"Te.-ted  and  Succes.stul  foiitinuotts  Campaign  .\dverlisinB’  S*‘rvi<s>." 
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GUESTS^< 


An  Interned  Doolittle  Raider  tells  thetri 
about  slavery,  filth  and  fear  in  theSvi 


The  Story  of  the  five  Doolittle  raiders  forced  down  in  Russia  is  now  told 
for  the  first  time  in  another  big  King  Features  news-exclusive. 

In  a  gripping  account,  Lt.  Colonel  Robert  G.  Enimens  reveals  one  of  the 
great,  untold  narratives  of  World  War  11.  It  is  the  only  description  yet  published 
of  the  real  Russia  seen  through  American  eyes— the  Russia  of  filth,  degradatioi 
and  fear,  hidden  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  impenetrable  Iron  Curtain 

Interned  by  the  Reds  after  bombing  Tokyo,  the  flyers  traveled  8,000  miles 
through  Russia  as  unwilling  "guests  of  the  Kremlin.”  Although  always  under 
guard,  they  had  a  good  deal  of  freedom  to  walk  about,  observe,  work  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  Russian  life,*  to  share  the  average  Russian’s  poverty,  bitterness,  and 
unhappiness.  After  fourteen  months,  before  their  escape,  they  learned,  as  no 
other  Americans  have,  what  it  means  to  live  in  Russia. 

Suppressed  until  now  for  reasons  of  national  security,  "GUESTS  OF  THE 
KREMLIN”  is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  news-feature  stories  of  1949 
It  will  be  released  in  twenty-one  instalments  of  about  1,200  words  each  beginning 
Sunday,  March  20th.  Reserve  it  for  your  newspaper  today. 


Lt.  Colonel  Emmens. 

(Above)  His  Russian  identification  card. 


Phone  or  Wire  Now  to 
F.  J.  NIGHT 
General  Sales  Manager 


viet  Union^^^ 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


JiUphone  Murray  Hill  2~5600 


235  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1 7,  N.  Y. 


AN  AMERICAN  OFFICER'S 
REVELATIONS  OF  LIFE 
INSIDE  RUSSIA 


SELL  ‘AMERICA* 

THIS  ISSUE  of  Editor  it  Publisher  Ls 

dedicated  to  its  Annual  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Forum.  A  section  herein  is  devoted 
to  articles  by  American  business  leaders 
discussing  the  vital  need  for  industry  to 
explain  our  economic  system,  to  dispel  the 
misconceptions,  to  tell  the  truth. 

It  might  be  called  a  need  to  "sell 
America.”  More  accurately  it  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  to  educate  the  American  people, 
primarily,  and  the  people  of  the  world, 
on  the  workings  of  the  American  sys¬ 
tem.  An  educational  job  among  people 
in  this  country  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
the  world's  highest  standard  of  living  but 
who  have  forgotten  why  or  how  that 
came  about. 

There  is  agreement  among  the  men 
whose  opinions  appear  here  that  paid 
advertising  is  the  best  medium  for  this 
educational  job.  Case  histories  of  im¬ 
portant  campaigns  are  cited.  Newspaper 
advertising  is  glowingly  endorsed  as  the 
ideal  vehicle  for  such  a  campaign. 

John  W.  Hill  says:  “More  and  more 
(companies)  are  using  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements.  Among  the  important  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  medium  are  ( 1 )  large  space 
for  eye-catching  displays.  (2)  frequency 
of  impact,  ( 3 )  selective  as  well  as  recep¬ 
tive  audiences,  (4)  timeliness  of  message, 
and  (5)  mass  circulation  at  low  cost  per 
reader.” 

J.  Handly  Wright  says:  "No  single  me¬ 
dium  can  carry  a  particular  message  to 
so  large  a  group  of  people  exactly  as  it 
should  be  expressed  as  quickly  and  as 
efficiently  as  newspaper  advertising.” 

Wesley  I.  Nunn,  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana),  whose  company  has 
been  outstanding  in  its  use  of  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising,  says  “business  must 
tell  its  story,  or  suffer  the  effect  of  having 
it  told  by  sources  less  concerned  with 
facts.” 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  presented  in 
these  articles  on  why  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  newspaper  advertising,  must  be  em 
ployed  to  do  this  job.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  testimony  on  how  it  has  been  done 
and  can  be  done  by  individual  companies. 

Part  of  American  industry  has  awakened 
to  the  fact  the  job  must  be  done.  A  large 
part  of  business  and  industry  must  be 
shown  the  way  not  only  for  their  own  sal¬ 
vation  but  for  the  preservation  of  the 
principles  that  made  this  country  great. 

6,000  ITU  MEMBERS 

IN  OUR  Feb.  12  issue,  a  story  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  ITU  President  W^oodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  testimony  before  the  Senate  La¬ 
bor  Committee  reported  that  he  stated 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  had  cost  the  union 
eleven  million  dollars  and  6,000  members. 

An  examination  of  the  official  transcript 
reveals  Randolph  was  discussing  the  strike 
in  1921  in  answer  to  Senattor  Taft’s  ques¬ 
tioning  when  he  stated  the  union  lost 
6,000  members.  His  only  allusion  to  costs 
of  the  T-H  Law  was  the  expenditure  of 
$11,000,000. 

Editor  &  Publisher  regrets  this  error 
made  by  a  reporter  during  lengthy  testi¬ 
mony  and  welcomes  this  opportunity  to 
correct  the  record. 


EDIT®RIAL 


Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil. — St.  Matthew,  V ;  17. 


N.  Y.  CONFIDENCE  BILL 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  in  New  York  State 
are  split  on  the  value  of  the  proposed 
"confidence  bill”  now  before  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

Some  editors  view  this  bill,  containing 
“safeguards,”  as  better  than  no  bill  at  all. 
They  believe  the  report  of  the  State  Law 
Revision  Commission  recommending  its 
passage  is  a  victory  for  the  principle  in¬ 
volved.  The  Commission  held  a  public 
hearing  and  conducted  an  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  subject.  In  presenting 
a  model  bill  protecting  a  reporter’s  con¬ 
fidential  sources  the  Commission  included 
the  “safeguard  in  the  public  interest”  that 
the  privilege  should  be  subject  to  the 
pKiwer  of  a  court  to  compel  disclosure  in 
a  case  “where  the  public  welfare  demands 
it." 

Other  editors  believe  the  proposed  bill 
Ls  wor.se  than  none.  They  state  that  con¬ 
fidential  news  sources  will  not  divulge 
information  to  reporters  if  there  is  a 
danger  it  may  be  revealed  under  compul¬ 
sion  by  a  court  “in  the  public  interest.” 

Of  course,  elimination  of  the  so-called 
“safeguards”  would  be  better  protection 
from  a  reporter’s  point  of  view.  But  we 
submit  that  the  bill  as  now  written  pro¬ 
vides  some  protection  to  newsmen  whereas 
none  now  exists. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statute,  reporters 
and  their  editors,  who  believe  their  news 
sources  should  be  protected  at  all  costs, 
go  to  jail  almost  automatically,  as  they 
did  in  Kingston.  N.  Y.,  last  year,  when  a 
district  attorney  seeks  that  information. 
Under  the  proposed  statute,  reporters  and 
editors  may  still  refuse  to  reveal  their 
sources  even  under  court  order  if  they 
disagree  that  public  interest  calls  for  dLs- 
closure. 

The  difference  between  no  statute  and 
enactment  of  the  proposed  bill  lies  in  the 
vast  number  of  cases  where  reporters 
will  be  protected  under  the  law.  They 
will  be  in  the  majority.  Only  in  rare 
cases  will  the  “safeguard”  of  court  action 
be  invoked. 

We  believe  the  endorsement  of  the  Law 
Revision  Commission,  after  an  analysis 
unduplicated  in  any  other  state.  Is  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  principle  of  reporters’  con¬ 
fidences  that  should  not  be  ignored.  That 
learned  body  answered  the  objection  of 
many  opposing  groups  and  still  recom¬ 
mended  extension  of  the  privilege  to  re¬ 
porters.  After  such  a  victory  it  would 
be  unfortunate  not  to  accept  it. 


NEWSPAPERS  ON  T-H 

AT  LAST  some  newspaper  organizations 

have  taken  pen  in  hand  to  let  their 
position  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  be 
known  to  the  Senate  Labor  Committee. 
We  were  afraid  the  newspaper  side  in  this 
controversy  was  going  to  be  defaulted,  ex¬ 
cept  for  editorials  in  individual  papers. 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  has 
led  the  way  with  a  statement  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  warning  that  Congress  would  be 
doing  a  “disservice  to  free  trade  union¬ 
ism,  to  individual  workers,  to  employers 
and  to  the  whole  public”  if  it  abandons 
all  effective  curbs  on  such  “unhealthy 
monopoly  practices”  as  pursued  by  ITU. 
Inland  listed  six  principles  it  urged  lor 
inclusion  in  any  new  or  revised  labor 
law. 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  another  statement  cited  the 
history  of  the  ITU  strike  in  that  city 
contradicting  the  ITU  president’s  claim 
it  was  motivated  by  a  dispute  on  wages 
alone.  Wages  merely  provided  the  smoke¬ 
screen.  It  was  and  is  a  strike  against  the 
T-H  Law. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  presented  a  detailed  report 
on  its  survey  of  the  printer  shortage  in 
that  state.  The  ITU  president  had  termed 
an  E&P  story  on  this  study  as  “warped*" 
PNPA  offers  the  evidence  and  declares  it 
was  not  warped. 

It  Is  not  too  late  for  other  newspaper 
groups  to  present  their  own  conclusions 
to  the  Senate  (Committee  on  the  workings 
of  the  T-H  Law,  its  application  to  the  ITU 
and  other  unions,  and  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  new  legislation.  Newspapers 
have  been  the  guinea  pigs  in  organized 
labor’s  fight  against  the  law.  If  they  don't 
speak  up  in  their  own  behalf,  nobody  is 
going  to  do  it  for  them. 

COMMUNIST  FRONTS 

THE  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  has 

adopted  a  technique  of  exposing  Com¬ 
munist  front  organizations  that  should  be 
standard  practice  in  all  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  offices.  Other  newspapers,  notably 
the  Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst  papers, 
have  been  doing  an  admirable  job  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  public  informed  on  the  activities 
of  such  groups.  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  stunt  is  so  simplified  even  the 
smallest  paper  can  copy  it. 

The  Chicago  paper  devoted  two-thirds 
of  a  page  listing  564  groups  and  associa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  investigated  by 
agencies  of  local,  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  cited  as  either  Communist 
or  Communist-front  organizations.  A 
front  page  box  called  readers’  attention 
to  the  list  and  said  they  ought  to  be 
“forced  out  into  the  open.” 

The  paper  said  it  is  posting  the  list  in 
its  newsroom  for  ready  reference  by  re¬ 
porters,  rewrite  men  and  copyreaders. 
When  these  organizations  are  mentioned 
in  news  stories  henceforth,  “they  will  be 
parenthetically  identified,”  the  paper 
promised. 

All  newspapers  take  note:  that’s  a 
simple  way  to  help  the  public  keep  from 
being  “taken  in”  by  these  groups  and 
their  propaganda. 
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mention _ 

HON.  OSWALD  BERRY,  fifth 

son  of  Viscount  Kemsley,  has 
been  appointed 
a  director  of 
Kems*ey  News¬ 
papers,  which  he 
has  been  serving 
since  leaving 
Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity.  Also  a  new 
director  is  C. 

B.  Livingstone, 
who  has  spent 
all  his  working 
life  in  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  is  gen-  Berry 
eral  manager  of 

the  Glasgow  Record,  News  and 
Mail. 

Robert  L.  Curran,  managing 
director  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Star,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Dailies 
As^iation.  He  succeeds  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Davies,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Kingston  Whig  -  Standard. 

Daniel  J.  Mahoney,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  has 
been  chosen  president  of  the 
Orange  Bowl  committee. 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president 
of  the  Hearst  Corp.,  is  heading 
the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Committee  drive  for  funds  for 
Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New  York 
City. 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher  of  the 
Oil  City  ( Pa. )  Derrick  and 
Blizzard,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Oil  City  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  the  third 
consectutive  term. 

Carlos  Martinez  Aparicio, 
publisher  of  La  Prensa  of  Bar- 
ranquilla.  Colombia,  was  hon¬ 
ored  Feb.  17  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  in 
New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
paper's  21st  anniversary. 

Ken  W.  Purdy,  editor  of 
Parade  magazine  since  Octo¬ 
ber,  1946,  will  become  editor 
of  True  magazine  in  March.  At 


various  times  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Athol  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  old  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Free  Press,  Look,  Annenberg 
publications  and  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co.,  and  during  the 
war  edited  Victory  magazine 
for  the  OWL  Jess  Gorkin,  Pa¬ 
rade  managing  editor,  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  charge  of  editorial 
operations. 


On  The  Business  Side 


BILL  BORNSTEIN  has  joined 

the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
to  head  the  photography  adver¬ 
tising  department.  He  has  been 
with  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  for  the  past  eight 
years,  before  which  he  was  with 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Yonkers 
(N.  Y.)  Herald-Statesman  and 
New  York  Times. 

Charles  T.  Patten  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican  and  Mrs.  Opal  Shan¬ 
non  promotion  manager.  Pat¬ 
ten  was  formerly  in  the  Los 
Angeles  office  of  West-Holliday 
Co. 

Hiram  Fitzpatrick,  head  of 
circulation  promotion  for  the 
Portland  ( Ore. )  Journal,  is  new 
promotion  manager  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  radio  station,  KPOJ. 
Byron  Shrader,  who  had  held 
the  post,  left  to  enter  the  Hol¬ 
lywood  television  field.  Jack 
Schell  takes  over  Fitzpatrick’s 
old  job. 

Mrs.  Dolores  Larkin,  widow 
of  Paul  W.  Larkin,  former  ra¬ 
dio  editor  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

EMILY  WIILCOX,  a  Scranton 
( Pa. )  Times  woman's  editor, 
retired  last  week  after  30  years 
on  the  staff.  Elizbeth  Moran 
succeeds  Miiss  Wilcox. 

Denis  Tilden  Lynch,  political 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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'Murder  Inc.'  Rubbed  Out 
By  'Nancy*  in  Comic  Survey 

51  Houston  School  Teachers  Poll  Pupils; 
Animated  'Funnies’  Ahead  in  Popularity 

By  BETTY  EWING 
rKL>s  sr.\>i  uRiirn 


Know  who  rubbed  out  “Mur¬ 
der.  Inc.?”  “Woman  Killers?” 
It  was  the  Press’  fun-loving 
“Nancy.” 

This  is  reported  by  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Thompson,  of  808  W. 
Main, attractive  college  profes¬ 
sor,  homemaker  and  mother 
of  three  grown  daughters — 
who  directed  51  Houston 
.schoolteachers  in  the  polling 
of  their  pupils. 

The  common  comic  book, 
pegged  for  scrutiny  by  several 
Houston  school  groups,  may  be 
chuckling  on  the  “wholesome” 
side  of  its  face  when  the  sur¬ 
veys  are  completed. 

Favorite  Comics  Listed 

The  University  of  Houston 
education  professor,  now 
working  on  her  doctor's  de¬ 
gree,  is  ready  to  probe  further 
into  the  subject.  Meanwhile  a 
similar  survey  is  slated  to  be 
launched  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  Parent-Teachers  Assn., 
staunchly  aligned  against  “ob¬ 
jectionable  literature  stressing 
crime  and  sex.” 

Mrs.  Thompson’s  teacher- 


students,  as  a  special  project, 
asked  the  boys  and  girls  in  40 
elementary  and  junior  high 
schools  to  list  their  favorite 
comics. 

Mrs.  Thompson  suggests  an 
"interest  inventory,”  designed 
to  reveal  the  child’s  tastes  and 
serve  as  a  yardstick  in  select¬ 
ing  his  books. , 

Example  Cited 

She  cites  an  example:  An  11- 
year-old  child  with  a  high  I.Q. 
of  135  showed  a  varied  interest 
in  people,  adventure,  biogra¬ 
phy,  mystery,  science  and  his¬ 
tory.  But  he  said  he  only  read 
crime  comic  books  and  murder 
headlines  in  the  newspapers. 

"This  child  was  lacking  in 
guidance,”  Mrs.  Thompson 
said. 

Animated  Comics  Lead 

Wholesome  comics  also  got 
the  nod  from  R.  W.  Reinhardt, 
manager  of  the  Houston  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  American  News  Co., 
a  leading  distributor. 

“Animated  comics  are  far 
out  in  front,  followed  by  West¬ 
erns.”  he  said. 


NANCY  is  currently  appearing  in 
over  500  family  newspapers! 
Wire  for  proofs,  rotes  and  territories! 


United  Featube  Syndicate 
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writer  for  39  years  for  the  old 
New  York  Tribune  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  by  Mayor  O'Dwyer 
as  secretary  of  the  New  York 
fire  department.  He  is  author 
of  several  books,  many  maga¬ 
zine  pieces,  and  has  been  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Legislative  Correspon¬ 
dents’  Association. 

Max  Lowenthal,  who  left 
the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  a  few  months  ago  and 
joined  the  New  York  Star,  has 
rejoined  the  News’  copy  desk. 

Ivan  Sandorf,  feature  writer, 
,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  left  Feb.  14  on  a  two- 
week  assignment  to  Germany  to 
study  the  Berlin  Air  Lift. 

Robert  J.  Fendall,  formerly 
with  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call, 
southeastern  regional  sports 
editor  of  INS,  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  with  Sports  Extra,  has  been 
named  an  associate  editor  of 
the  weekly  sports  newspaper. 

C.  J.  FitzGerald  has  been 
named  feature  editor  of  the 
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Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette,  and  is 
succeeded  as  news  editor  by 
Peter  MacRitchie,  who  in  turn 
is  succeeded  as  city  editor  by 
H.  M.  Peters. 

Lawrence  N.  Smith,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Catharines 
(Ont. )  Standard,  has  been 
awarded  the  third  Canadian 
Kemsley  scholarship  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  will  spend  a  year  on 
Kemsley  newspapers  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Tom  Hils  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  Oneonta  (N.  Y. ) 
Star’s  Sidney-Walton  bureau. 
He  was  formerly  with  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
Schenectady  Union  Star  and 
Shenectady  Sunday  Sun,  and 
has  been  a  reporter  in  Oneonta 
for  the  past  year. 

Maj.  Freeman  C.  Bishop,  who 
left  the  Wilmington.  Del.,  News- 
Journal  Co.  last  year,  has  been 
named  to  institute  a  public  in¬ 
formation  program  from  U.  S. 
Air  Force  Civil  Air  Patrol  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington. 

Bob  Stevens,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Post  federal  building  reporter, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  local  Newspaper  Guild  suc¬ 
ceeding  Eleanc^r  Bell,  music 
critic  of  that  paper. 

Homer  Bow  has  resigned  as 
associate  editor  of  the  Carmi 
(Ill.)  Democrat-Tribune  to  be¬ 
come  financial  and  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Canton  (O. )  Reposi¬ 
tory.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Evansville  (Ind. )  Courier  and 
Valter  Publications,  Shawnee- 
town.  Ill. 

Ernest  L.  Heitkamp,  for  27 
years  with  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  -  American 
and  lately  travel  editor  of  that 
newspaper,  has  joined  Morris  F. 
Swaney,  Inc.,  advertising,  in 
Chicago. 

Roscoe  Born,  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Topeka  Press 
Club.  He  succeeds  Bill  Colvin, 
city  editor,  Topeka  Daily  Cap¬ 
ital. 

Joe  Cervenka,  recently  with 
the  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News  reportor- 
ial  staff. 

Arthur  Graham  has  resigned 
from  the  city  staff  of  the  San 
Antonio  Express  to  enter  the 
weekly  newspaper  field  in  In¬ 
diana. 

Elvin  Henson,  who  studied 
journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  as 
sports  editor. 

John  Buzzetti,  whose  “Hand¬ 
book  for  Weekly  Newspaper 
Correspondents"  received  na¬ 
tional  recognition,  is  now  a  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram  re¬ 
porter. 

Martin  Rossman,  general  as¬ 
signment.  and  M.  J.  Kane,  head 
of  the  Port  Hueneme  bureau, 
are  new  additions  to  the  staff  of 
the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press- 
Courier,  Jim  Henderson,  for¬ 
mer  Port  Hueneme  man,  is  off 
to  Washington  to  edit  films  for 
the  Navy. 

Mrs.  Gerry  Turpin,  associate 
editor  of  the  woman’s  page, 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
has  resigned.  Frances  Peck, 
formerly  society  editor  of  Red¬ 
lands  (Calif.)  Facts,  has  been 
hired  to  assist  in  department. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"I  know  our  press  foreman  is  a  biq  fellow,  but  you  should  see  the 
size  of  our  presses!" 


Bill  Wilks,  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  San  Diego  State  College, 
is  new  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Glendale  News- 
Press. 

Lamar  Hoover,  since  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  an  employe  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  San  Francisco, 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Wasco  (Calif.)  News. 

DaVe  Soibelman  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  News, 
has  gone  to  Palestine  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  journalistic  sojourn  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  will  report  on 
political,  economic  and  social 
developments  of  Israel. 

Buck  Buchwach,  Honolulu 
(T.  H.)  Advertiser  reporter,  is 
new  head  of  the  Honolulu  press 
club.  He  succeeds  Robert  H. 
Guild,  Star-Bulletin  deskman. 

Joe  Miller,  labor  editor, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligen¬ 
cer,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Valley  Authority.  He 
has  also  been  with  the  Boise 
(Id.)  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
and  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal. 


Wedding  Bells 


WARREN  LESLIE  III,  Dallas 

(Tex.)  Morning  News  re¬ 
porter,  and  Bonie  Titley,  Feb.  6, 
at  Denton,  Tex. 

Floyd  Aten,  Jr.,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Evening  News  staffer, 
and  Jo  Ann  Roberson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Insurance  Women 
of  San  Antonio,  recently. 

■ 

Host  to  Student  PRs 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
entertained  the  Student  Officers’ 
Class  of  the  Armed  Force  In¬ 
formation  School.  Carlisle  Bar¬ 
racks,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  17,  staging  a 
tour  of  the  Manhattan  plant  and 
a  forum  for  the  benefit  of  its  84 
guests  later.  Executive  Editor 
Richard  Clarke  supervised  the 
program. 


Hill  Is  Pleased 
With  Start  Made 
By  Oak  Ridger 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. — Aiming  for 
a  circulation  potential  of  10,000 
afternoon  dailies  in  the  virgin 
territory  of  this  new  atomic 
town,  Alfred  G.  Hill’s  new  Oak 
Ridger  attained  approximately 
8,500  during  its  first  month.  The 
paper  began  publication  Jan.  20 
(E  &  P,  Jan.  15,  p.  44),  and 
sampled  the  town  for  the  first 
two  weeks.  Oak  Ridge  has 
9,600  residence  units. 

Only  about  400  copies  of  the 
paper  have  been  disposed  of  on 
newsstands  and  in  government 
dormitories.  Publisher  Hill  said 
this  week. 

Only  eight-page  papers  were 
published  at  first.  This  past 
week-end  saw  production  of 
the  first  16-page  paper.  Display 
advertising,  particularly  nation¬ 
al  accounts,  is  developing  slowly. 

“We  are  pleased  the  way 
things  are  going,’’  said  Mr.  Hill. 
“There  are  now  29  persons  on 
payroll.  As  regards  financial 
operations,  we  are  ahead  ^ 
schedule.  Our  sole  problem  is 
the  development  of  more  adver¬ 
tising.  This  we  feel  will  come 
with  time.’’ 

Mr.  Hill  commented  on  tte 
fact  only  one  obituary  notice 
had  been  printed  in  his  paper 
during  the  first  three  weeks. 

■ 

Killed  on  Way  to  Job 

Rockford,  Ill.  —  James  East, 
26-year-old  night  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal" 
ladium-Item,  who  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  job  as  deskman  for  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star,  was 
killed  with  his  wife,  Anne,  in 
an  automobile  accident,  Feb.  20, 
as  they  traveled  toward  Rock¬ 
ford. 
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PUT  NOT  YOUR  TRUST  IN 


Calculus! 


Mathoinatics,  according  to  most  of 
the 'matluMiiaticiutis.  is  the  closest 
approach  to  Aliscdiite  Troth. 

C’onhl  he. . .  But  one  time  wlu'ii  we 
wanted  .some  just  approximate  truth— 
not  the  Ah.sointe  variety — matliematics 
came  as  clo.se  as  a  wornont  weejy  Ixiard 
or  a  horse  handicapptT  with  a  hangover. 
We’d  have  <lone  better  witli  tea  leaves! 

It  was  hack  in  Ih'i.j.  The  News  was 
still  that  terrible  tabloid  noluNly  read — 
although  soniehmly  bought  more  <-opies 
every  month,  and  the  bank  t«M)k  the  stuff 
onr  drivers  turned  in  as  legal  tender. 

Circulation  was  then  above  800.000 
copies  daily,  ami  climbing.  More  pre.s.ses 
were  nee<led.  and  a  place  to  put  them. 
( )ur  headache  was — how  many,  or  much? 

Before  anybody  coidd  figure  how 
much  building  was  neede<l  for  how  many 
pre.s.ses.  to  print  how  matiy  copies — 
somelMKly  had  to  figure  when  and  where 
News  circulation  would  .stop  growing! 

The  problem  was  too  tough  for  home 
talent,  called  for  experts  who  conld  guess 
—  but  good!  It  was  pa.s.stnl  along  to  a 
very  high  cla.ss  firm  of  engineers. 

Nothing  to  it.said  the  engineers. With 
six  years  of  News  growth  for  a  ba.se,  the 
circulation  leveling  point  and  ceiling 
could  be  computed  by  calculus ...  with 


rea.sonable  certainty.  Well, ‘‘reasonable” 
was  ph-nty  gcMxl  with  us! 

Two  weeks  later  the  engineers  »'ame 
around  with  a  chart  which  showed  that 
News  daily  circulation  woidd  (a)  level 
off  in  lU.'fl  (b)  around  l.IOO.OOO  <-opies! 
They  prove<l  it  with  calculus  which  we 
couldn’t  understand,  although  it  sounded 
very  c<»nvinc*ing. 

So  WE  PI  T  UP  a  new  pre.ss  plant  in 
Brooklyn,  with  enough  presses  t(»  print 
maybe  copies  . . .  Nothing  like 

leaving  a  little  leeway  in  such  matters! 

ThtTC  mu.st  have  been  lots  of  people 
around  New  York  who  didn’t  uiulerstand 
caleidus  either.  Becau.se  they  kept  right 
on  buying  more  Newses! 

Thedailycirculationpa.s.sed  l.-iOO.OOO 
copies  in  1!)‘28!...  And  tixlayat  ^,17.5,000 
hasn’t  leveled  off  yet! 

Calculus  apparently  can’t  cope  with 
human  nature.  When you  have.s»)mething 
people  like,  they  just  buy  more  of  it! 

So  many  copies  of  The  News  are 
bought  these  days  that  we  figure  it  is 
read  by  70%  of  the  families  in  New  York 
City — no  calculus,  ju.st  plain  arithmetic. 
.\nd  advertising  in  The  News  gets  to 
more  ptxiple  in  every  part  of  New  York 
City  ami  suburbs — than  advertising  in 
anything  else! 


.\nd  mor«‘  people  means  more  of  every 
kind  of  people — jn.st  so  they  can  rea<l! 

W  UE.v  PEOPLE  like  a  paja-r.  they 
.seem  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  ads  in 
it  —  which  must  be  why  a«l.s  in  The  News 
get  more  business  than  ads  anywhere  else 
.  .  .  ami  why  The  News  gets  more  retail 
advertising  than  any  other  piddication ! 

In  fact,  the  easiest  way  to  sell  things 
in  New  York  is  to  advertise  in  The  News. 
The  aflvertising  is  rea<l  by  .so  many  of  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  likely  to  like  the 
kind  of  .stuff  you  .stdl — that  a  lot  of  them 
buy  it !  It’s  ju.st  as  simple  as  that. 

However,  if  you  like  figures,  we  can 
sln>w  yon  (mmIIcs  of  figun's,  facts  and  data 
on  practically  everything. 


2,000,000 
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be  no  corruption  in  ACEJ,  be¬ 
cause  Marvin  says  so. 

Apparently  anyone  who  ac¬ 
cuses  these  agencies  (ACEJ  ex¬ 
cepted,  of  course)  of  having 
put  various  kinds  of  pressures 
on  colleges  and  universities  is 
"fantastic,  feverish — and  futile.” 
I  am  happy  to  be  included  in 
the  group  represented  by  the 
great  association  mentioned 
above.  Doubtless  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Accrediting  of 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities  will 
be  happy  to  learn  that  already 
one  accrediting  agency  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  of  the  shortcomings 
of  nearly  two  score  others — for 
Mr.  A^rvin  says  so. 

P.  I.  Reed,  Director, 
School  of  Journalism, 
West  Virginia  University. 


Reed  Replies  to  Marvin 
To  the  Editor; 

In  your  February  12  issue. 

Mr.  Dwight  Marvin,  president 
of  ACEJ,  asserts  that  it  is 
“nothing  but  personal  opinion — 

Mr.  Reed’s  opinion”  after  read¬ 
ing  in  your  February  5  issue  my 
statement:  "The  ACEJ  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  have  assumed  bu¬ 
reaucratic  control  over  many 
colleges  and  universities.  .  .  .” 

In  November  when  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities,  meeting  in 
Washington,  withheld  approval 
of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Accredita¬ 
tion  of  that  organization  offered 
the  following  recommendation : 

“The  Ck>mmittee  recommends 
that  the  five  associations  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  named 

below  jointly  establish  a  new 
Committee  o  n  Accreditment 
( with  two  representatives  from 
each  association )  whose  func-  Toronto,  Can.  —  A  Toronto 
tion  it  will  be  to  formulate  and  Telegram  reporter’s  interview 
submit  for  ratification  by  each  with  a  prisoner  at  the  Carleton 
association  a  plan  to  effect  the  County  Jail,  Ottawa,  was  con- 
following  objectives:  fiscated  by  jail  authorities  on 

“A.  Support  for  institutional  orders  of  Reform  Minister 
control  of  educational  policy,  CJeorge  G.  Dunbar, 

when  an  institution  is  subject  The  Telegram,  reporting  the 
to  appraisal  by  an  acceditment  action,  asserted  it  raised  Uie  is- 
agency.  sue  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

"The  Committee  will  be  ex-  Authorities  have  begun  an  in- 
pected  to  consider  providing  vestigation  as  to  how  Clem 

( 1 )  ways  and  means  for  Insti-  Shields  of  the  Telegram  ob- 

tutions  to  appeal  from  the  de-  tained  the  interview  with  Sam 

cisions  of  accrediting  agencies;  Carr,  who  is  held  in  connection 

( 2 )  procedures  for  periodic  re-  with  the  Soviet  spy  case. 

view  of  established  accrediting  Shields  submitted  a  question- 
agencies;  and  (3)  methods  of  naire  to  Carr.  ’This  was  seized 
reco^ition  of  new  organizations  along  with  the  prisoner’s  replies, 
seeking  to  accredit  institutional  Dunbar  called  attention  to  a  law 
programs.  which  prohibits  the  press  from 

“B.  Simplification  of  accredit-  interviewing  persons  remanded 
ment.  In  this  connection,  it  is  in  jail, 
urged  that  primary  considera-  ■ 

tion  be  given  to  ways  and 

means  of  effecting,  (1)  a  quali-  WtUt©  ItCprCSGlltS 

to*  rSr  s'  ?£  ‘SSi;  “  Southeast 

stated  objectives;  (2)  a  reduc-  Chicago — Frank  A.  White  has 
tion  in  the  number  of  areas  been  appointed  sales  representa- 
under  review;  and  (3)  the  sim-  tive  of  the  Goss  Printing  Press 
plification  and  coordination  of  Co.,  according  to  an  announce- 
reporting  and  other  procedures  ment  by  C.  S.  Reilly,  vicepresi- 
of  the  review.  dent  and  sales  manager. 

"This  resolution  is  addressed  In  his  new  capacity,  Mr.  White 
to  the  following  associations:  will  be  located  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
Association  of  American  Uni-  representing  C^ss  in  the  South- 
versities;  American  Association  east  territory  covering  Tennes- 
of  Colleges;  Association  of  Land-  see.  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
Grant  (Colleges;  Association  of  Una,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
State  Universities;  Association  Florida. 

of  Urban  Universities."  A  graduate  of  Georgia  Tech 

A  careful  reading  of  the  fore-  in  1933  with  a  mechanical  engi- 
going  objectives  of  the  Joint  neering  degree,  Mr.  White 
Committee  on  Accrediting  of  started  with  the  Goss  company 
the  Association  of  Land-Grant  the  same  year  in  the  production 
Colleges  and  Universities  will,  I  department, 
believe,  reveal  that  there  are  a  ■ 

few  others  beside  Mr.  Reed  who  t»  •  .  ^  a  n* 

suspect  something  besides  ob-  AnXltOrS  (jr6t  tpO  MlSG 

I"  Pittsburgh  Pad 

are  some  40  of  these  agencies.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — The  typo- 
It  seems  strange  that  if  they  graphical  union  here  has  accept- 
have  always  been  so  virtuous,  ed  a  $5-a-week  increase  in  pay, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  retroactive  to  Jan.  1.  The  new 

greatest  associations  of  aca-  newspaper  scale  Is  $95  days  and 
emic  educators  to  plan  a  com-  $99  nights  for  37V^  hours.  A 
plete  investigation  of  their  provision  for  three-week  vaca- 
methods  and  to  withhold  ap-  tions  for  men  employed  re^- 
proval  from  new  accediting  larly  for  five  years  or  more  also 
agencies.  Evidently  there  wili  was  included  in  a  new  contract. 


The  hectic  (days  when  buyers  were 
pulling  their  hair  an(d  using  every 
means  to  get  merchan(dise  are  over. 
Supply  is  catching  up  with  demand. 

We  are  now  in  a  selling  cycle — 
which  means  more  advertising  impact 
is  necessary  to  bolster  sales  volume. 

Those  who  cultivate  , 

the  rich  Harrisburg  mar-  Ji 

ket  will  find  it  profit- 
able.  It's  an  ideal  test 
market. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  newspapers 
in  any  country  in  the  world,  a  daily  paper 
has  achieved  a  circulation  of  over  4,100,000. 

The  London  Daily  Mirror’s  final  step  to  world 
leadership  was  made  possible  by  the  withdrawal 
of  newspaper  circulation  restrictions  in  Britain 
this  January.  After  18  months  during  which 
circulations  could  not  rise,  the  British  public 
could  again  buy  any  paper  they  chose. 

The  Daily  Mirror’s  circulation  immediately 
jumped  by  over  four  hundred  thousand  copies  a 
day  —  and  has  since  continued  to  rise  steadily. 


TW)IMII  18  185, JU 

!tt£T  i«t  w  . 


Readership  trebled 
despite  restrictions 


The  type  area  of  the  Daily  Mirror’s- 
page  is  13^x101  inches,  about  the 
same  as  the  New  York  News.  There 
are  seven  columns  to  the  page.  News¬ 
print  rationing  restricts  the  number  of 
pages  to  eight  three  days  in  a  week, 
twelve  the  other  three  days.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  other  British  daily  papers, 
the  Daily  Mirror  has  no  Sunday 
edition.  It  is  difficult  to  accept  any 
advertisement  larger  than  a  hve-inch 
double  column,  the  ordinary  position 
rate  for  which  is  ISO  pounds  sterling. 
American  advertising  men  interested 
in  the  Daily  Mirror  as  Britain's  most 
powerful  and  economical  advertising 
medium  are  invited  to  write  to  G.  K. 
Le  Fevre,  Advertisement  Manager, 
Geraldine  House,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.C.4. 


The  Daily  Mirror’s  remarkable  rise  to  world 
leadership  has  been  achieved  despite  severe 
newsprint  restrictions.  During  most  of  the 
war,  British  newspapers  were  rationed  by 
weight  of  newsprint,  and  only  small  circulation 
increases  were  possible.  From  September 
1946  to  July  1947  circulations  could  rise 
freely.  Then  for  eighteen  months  till  January 
1949,  no  increases  were  permitted. 

For  1937,  the  Daily  Mirror’s  average 
circulation  was  about  1,250,000 — for  1944 
about  2,000,000.  Now  it  is  over  4, 1 00,000  and 
still  rising.  Circulation  more  than  trebled  in 
twelve  years — doubled  in  only  five. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Editorial  Planners 
Don’t  Fear  Television 

By  Jerry  Walker 


MEN  who  guide  the  editorial 

planning  of  Life,  Look,  Col¬ 
lier's  and  the  American  Weekly 
believe  such  magazines  will 
grow  right  along  with  tele¬ 
vision.  or  despite  television. 

Daniel  Longwell.  chairman  of 
the  editorial  board  of  Life,  wel¬ 
comes  television  “with  a  cheer" 
because  the  world  is  growing 
faster  visually  than  we  realize. 

Oscar  Dystal.  managing  editor 
of  Collier’s,  sees  magazines  hold¬ 
ing  their  place  by  printing  great 
articles  and  great  pictures  of 
permanency,  while  television 
serves  as  the  medium  of  im¬ 
mediacy. 

Merle  Armitage,  art  director 
of  Look,  is  convinced  magazines 
are  here  to  stay  as  long  as  they 
present  dynamic  material,  with 
integrated  text  and  pix. 

George  G.  Shor,  director  of 
research  for  the  American 
Weekly,  offers  statistics  from  a 
reader  survey  to  back  up  the 
assertion  of  his  editor  (Walter 
Howey)  that  the  9,400,000-circu¬ 
lation  giant  “will  not  be  serious¬ 
ly  affected  by  television.” 

’Only  Movies  in  the  Home* 

Their  remarks  so  encouraged 
members  of  the  Art  Directors 
Club  of  New  York  that  none 
questioned  either  their  facts  or 
their  faith.  A1  Anthony,  art  di¬ 
rector  of  St.  Georges  &  Keyes 
agency,  set  the  mood  for  the 
discussion  by  suggesting  that 
television,  after  all,  is  “only 
movies  in  the  home.” 

Jocularly.  Mr.  Longwell  ob¬ 
served  that  Variety  magazine 
said  television  is  “just  a  passing 
fancy  that’s  here  to  stay.”  To 
him.  he  said,  TV  is  another  in¬ 
strument  “to  enlarge  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  enlarge  the  vision  of 
the  people.” 

“Lit’s  throw  away  surveys  of 
audience  likes  and  wants,”  said 
Life’s  editor,  “and  release  our 
imaginations.  The  field  is  wide 
open  but  I'm  afraid  it  may  take 
another  generation  to  get  around 
to  doing  the  job.” 

Mr.  Dystal,  with  a  nod  to  Life, 
declared  the  magazines  will  al¬ 
ways  find  a  market  for  impor¬ 
tant  memoirs  and  reproductions 
of  great  works  of  art. 

At  Look,  Mr.  Armitage  re¬ 
lated,  everyone  is  hard  at  work 
on  development  of  the  formula 
that  will  click.  In  years  gone 
by,  Mr.  A — as  an  impresario — 
handled  stars  of  the  opera  and 
ballet;  today  he  manages  pic¬ 
tures  and  type.  Already  tossed 
into  the  discard  is  the  old  ar¬ 
rangement  of  pictures  in  left-to- 
right  frame  sequences.  Layouts 
now  must  be  dynamic,  with 
blow-ups  and  white  space  and 
type  that  talks. 

More  Nearly  a  Magazine 

In  the  Hearst  offices,  the 
American  Weekly  is  regarded  as 
being  more  truly  a  magazine 
than  any  of  the  other  big  week¬ 


lies.  which  are  viewed  as  weekly 
newspapers  on  slick  paper.  So 
said  Mr.  Shor,  explaining  the 
only  difference  between  the 
Weekly  and  a  magazine  is  in  its 
method  of  distribution,  via 
newspapers. 

There’s  danger,  Mr.  Shor  said, 
in  confusing  television  as  a 
miracle  and  not  seeing  it  as  a 
form  of  entertainment.  From 
1920  to  1948,  he  reported,  the 
number  of  families  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  increased  64%.  At  the 
same  time,  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  went  up  88%,  Sun¬ 
days  200%  and  magazines  270 
All  this,  he  said,  was  due  to  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  educational 
level. 

Gn  expenditures  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Shor  gave  these  com¬ 
parisons  between  1928  and  1948: 
Radio,  from  $20,000,000  to  $530,- 
000,000;  Newspapers,  from  $760,- 
000,000  to  $1,222,000,000;  Maga¬ 
zines  from  $130,000,000  to 
$442,000,000. 

He  has  no  doubt,  Mr.  Shor 
said,  that  television,  for  a  long 
time,  will  hold  an  audience  “no 
matter  how  bad  the  program 
is.”  A  lot  of  dinners  will  be 
burned,  he  added,  but  one  thing 
that  people  won’t  give  up  for 
video  fare  is  the  material  they 
clip  from  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  put  in  their  scrap¬ 
books. 

In  200,000  Households 

An  American  Weekly  survey 
has  shown,  he  said,  what  arti¬ 
cles  do  to  readers  and  what 
readers  do  with  articles.  It  was 
disclosed  that  21%  of  the  vast 
army  of  Weekly  readers  save 
some  articles,  other  than  recipes, 
etc.  It  was  disclosed  also  that 
many  articles  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  pulpit. 

“We  found,”  said  Mr.  Shor, 
“that  2%  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  readers  keep  a  scrapbook  of 
informational  and  educational 
articles  clipped  from  the  maga¬ 
zine.  That  2%  means  200,000 
households." 

So  these  four  editorial  experts 
fear  not  television’s  effect  upon 
printed  media  for  four  reasons: 
Dystal — articles  of  permanence; 
Longwell  —  34,000,000  cameras 
and  editorial  imagination;  Armi¬ 
tage — picture  stories;  Shor — the 
family  scrapbook. 

Is  there  a  newspaper  which 
can’t  go  and  do  likewise? 

TV  in  an  Agency 
EVERY  other  day  this  depart¬ 
ment  receives  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  television  in  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Now  comes 
a  statement  of  “Television  Facts 
About  Newell-Emmett  Co.” 

Under  personnel  we  learn 
there  is  a  director  of  television 
(George  F.  Foley,  Jr.)  and  then 
there  are  three  producers,  on 
the  Liggett  and  Myers  account: 


a  creative  man,  an  art  and  pro¬ 
duction  man,  a  casting  and  audi¬ 
tions  lady,  a  research  man,  two 
animation  experts,  a  promotion- 
publicity  gal. 

A  media  director  and  time 
buyer  has  two  assistant  time 
buyers,  and  three  partners  in 
the  agency  supervise  TV  opera¬ 
tions.  The  firm  has  three  shows: 
one  with  Arthur  Godfrey,  one 
with  Perry  Como,  and  the  third 
a  drama  with  guest  stars.  Also 
it  handles  football  and  baseball 
jobs. 

Newell-Emmett  has  been  “ex¬ 
perimenting”  with  television  for 
more  than  10  years.  Before  the 
war  it  arranged  dramatic  pro¬ 
grams  for  two  clients.  In  1948, 
nine  of  its  clients  tried  the  new 
medium.  The  agency  stands 
sixth  in  the  current  ratings  ac¬ 
cording  to  dollar  volume  in 
time  buying. 

Of  Passing  Mention 

THE  FCC  has  authorized  WPAT 

at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  to  step  up 
from  1,000  to  5,000  watts  and  op¬ 
erate  24  hours.  The  station  is  an 
affiliate  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J. ) 
Herald-News. 

NBC’s  television  network  will 
include  33  stations  on  the  air 
from  coast  to  coast  March  15. 

American  Broadcasting  Co.  re¬ 
ports  January  revenues  for  its 
New  York  key  station,  WJZ,  are 
18%  above  January,  1948. 

Sunday  Reading  Firm 

A  SURVEY  made  by  This  Week 

Magazine  showed  that  reading 
suffers  least  of  all  on  Sunday  in 
television  homes. 


William  I.  Nichols,  editor  of 
This  Week,  addressed  100  news¬ 
paper  executives  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  Norman  Chandler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Results  of  the  survey  show  that 
on  Sunday  in  television  homes 
radio  listening  is  down  82%; 
motion  picture  attendance  is 
down  43%-,  but  reading  of  all 
kinds  is  down  only  16 %c. 

“But,”  said  Nichols,  “the  re¬ 
port  also  shows  that  on  Sunday 
mornings,  both  groups  ( those 
having  television  sets  and  those 
which  do  not),  do  more  reading 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
week,  and  that  television  owners 
actually  read  more  on  Sunday 
morning  than  do  those  who  do 
not  own  sets.” 

■ 

Baltimore  Club 
Winners  Named 

Baltimore,  Md. — The  Balti¬ 
more  Press  Club  has  announced 
winners  in  its  1948  best  story 
and  picture  contest. 

The  winners,  whose  work  will 
appear  in  the  club’s  year  book, 
are: 

News,  Hiss-Chambers  Link 
Revealed,  Wilson  Auld  and 
Alexander  Gifford,  News-Post. 

Feature,  Research  on  the 
Common  Cold,  Burke  Davis, 
Evening  Sun. 

Sports,  Army  -  Navy  Game 
Coverage,  Hugh  Trader,  News- 
Post. 

Feature  picture,  Charles  Hart, 
News-Post. 

News  picture,  Albert  D.  Coch¬ 
ran,  Sunpapers. 


THE  SCOTT  3  to  2 
RATIO  FOLDER 

I  has  many  important  operating  advantages 

The  folded  tiehs  bend  around  a  larger  folding 
cylinder  (50%  larger  than  other  folders),  folding  off 
every  other  time.  The  circumference  has  room  for 
three  papers  instead  of  two. 

The  inside  sections  of  "collected”  products  are  cut 
slightly  shorter  than  the  outside  sections  greatly  improv¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  the  product. 

The  cutting  cylinder  has  no  pins  and  collected  sec¬ 
tions  remain  on  folding  cylinder.  This  eliminates  the 
double  set  of  pin  holes  and  transfer  of  sections  from 
one  cylinder  to  another. 

Cross  association  of  tabloid  and  full  size  products  is 
easy.  The  associated  web  section  is  controlled  by  the 
next  set  of  pins  before  the  first  set  releases. 

j  The  Scott  patented  Safety  Gate  prevents  excess  paper 
from  reaching  the  folding  blades  or  folding  rollers, 
eliminating  all  danger  of  damage  from  folder  chokes. 

!  Modern  enclosed  gear  folder  drive  running  in  oil 

I  prevents  paper  dust  damage  to  gears. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  Inc, 

I  Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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People  who  like  Comics 


and  most  people  do. ..are  ardent 


readers  of  the  exceptionally 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


*Mor«  of  th*  NaNon’t  lop  Iwonly  cemict 
(Editor  A  Publithor  Survey,  I94S) 
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PARADE  IS  TOPS  IN  LINAGE  GA  NS 


PARADE  IS  TOPS  IN  GROWTH 


1941  1942  1943  1944  1943  1946  1947  1948  194 


PARADE  is  at  an  all-time  high,  with  5,193,203  circulation  — up  almost  PARADE  gained  almost  51%  in  1948  over  1947  — more  than  three 
a  half-million  over  1948,  and  more  than  double  the  circulation  of  1945.  /imes  the  gain  of  its  nearest  competitor— and  the  first  quarter  of  1949 
Since  January  1948,  five  newspapers  have  added  PARADE.  will  show  a  further  gain  of  47.5%. 


PARADE  IS  TOPS  IN  ADVERTISING  READERSHIP 


4-Caler  Pag*< 

B/W  Pagcf 

4-Celer  'h  Pag«> 
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WOMEN'S  S'V'CE  MAG.  A* 

40 
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22 
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41 

31 

25 
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42 

30 
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37 

27 

25 
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SVvrdi  C*4iM<n«r  Mw|wiw*w  #)7 

'^Wpm«n  Ptodwnhip  0Aly—m«n  not  ttudiod  ^2/3  pop* 

PARADE  has  more  readers  per  100  copies,  according  to  Starch,  than 
any  other  type  of  magazine.  That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  its  tre¬ 
mendous  popularity  with  every  member  of  the  family. 


PARADE  has  a  decided  edge  in  readership  of  advertisements,  too,  in 
half  or  full  pages,  in  black-and-white  or  full  color  — tops  some  maga¬ 
zines  by  as  much  as  fifty  percent. 


THE  SUNDAY  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  OF 
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BUSINESS  IS  OFF  7 

(A  good  product  at  the  right  price  wili  always  sell) 

Parade  linage  is  up  47.5%  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1949.  This  is  on  top  of  a  50.8%  linage  gain 
for  1948.  What’s  more,  Parade  has  doubled  its 
circulation  in  3  years  and  now  reaches  more 
than  5,000,000  families  every  Sunday.  Among 
all  types  of  magazines.  Parade  delivers  the  high¬ 
est  readership  at  the  lowest  cost.  That  makes 
it  advertising’s  best  buy  today.  ^ 


P.S.:  Yes,  a  good  product  at  the  right  price  will  always  sell! 


F  26  TOP  NEWSPAPERS 


parade 
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Hoover  W  ould  AidPress 
In  State  Department 


WASHINGTON— A  blast  against 
press  relations  policies  of  the 
State  Department,  coupled  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  contact  position  long  held  by 
Michael  J.  McDermott  be  abol¬ 
ished,  feature  a  report  on  “For¬ 
eign  Affairs”  released  this  week 
by  the  Hoover  Commission  on 
government  reorganization.. 

The  report  was  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  Washington  correspon¬ 
dents  w'ho  worked  here  during 
wartime,  rewriting  from  stories 
already  published  abroad  many 
of  the  most  important  announce¬ 
ments  in  history. 

Blamed  on  ‘Top  Level' 

The  Commission  headed  by 
former  President  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  found  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  weak  on  press  relations 
and  blamed  the  situation  on  the 
“top  level”  officials  who.  the  re¬ 
port  charges,  have  failed  to  util¬ 
ize  public  opinion. 

“Today,”  they  wrote,  “Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  public  opinion 
are  both  vital  factors  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs.  At  pres¬ 
ent.  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Public  Affairs,  is  burdened  with 
operational  duties  of  the  foreign 
information  and  educational  ex¬ 
change  programs  and  is  not  a 
participant  in  high-level  policy 
formulation.  Furthermore,  the 
State  Department’s  relationships 
with  the  press  and  other  media 
of  public  information  are  ex¬ 
tremely  weak.” 

Proposed  was  a  new  setup 
which  contemplates  abolition  of 
several  top  ranking  posts  includ¬ 
ing  McDermott’s.  In  none  of  the 
discussion  is  blame  directed  at 
his  performance — the  conditions 
under  which  he  is  required  to 
operate  are  criticized  with  the 
implication  that  he  cannot  help 
shape  public  opinion,  or  even 
provide  adequate  information 
because  he  is  not  put  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  essential  facts. 

The  “task  committee”  of  the 
Hoover  Commi^ion  (of  which 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ache- 
son  was  a  member  before  he  was 
elevated  to  the  Cabinet )  has  this 
to  say  of  the  informational  set¬ 
up: 

Two-Fold  Problem 
“The  public  opinion  problem 
is  two-fold  in  nature.  First,  it 
requires  the  State  Department 
to  ascertain  the  status  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  foreign  public  attitudes 
and  to  use  public  opinion  data 
as  one  of  the  factors  in  policy 
determination.  Second,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  State  Department  to 
make  its  own  position  known  to 
the  public  so  as  to  gain  accept¬ 
ance  and  support. 

“In  the  former  instance  the 
Office  of  Public  Affairs  seeks  to 
tap  and  evaluate  American  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Summaries  of  public 
opinion  developments  drawn 
from  press  and  radio  sources  are 
regularly  prepared  and  circu¬ 
lated  within  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  to  the  missions  over¬ 
seas.  Data  from  public-opinion 
polls  are  utilized  and  on  occa¬ 
sion  special  surveys  are  made  of 
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public  opinion  on  particular 
subjects.  In  general  this  ma¬ 
chinery  seems  to  be  adequate 
for  ascertaining  American  pub¬ 
lic  attitudes.  But  while  the  top 
command  is  interested  in  the 
data  produced,  the  present 
mechanism  is  not  adequate  to 
insure  that  such  data  will  be 
regularly  employed  as  one  of 
the  factors  in  top  command  pol¬ 
icy  machinery. 

“In  the  second  respect,  that 
of  the  State  Department’s  mak¬ 
ing  its  position  known  to  the 
public,  liaison  is  maintained 
with  many  private  organiza¬ 
tions,  speakers  are  sent  out  to 
private  groups,  letters  and  in¬ 
quiries  are  handled,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  material  on 
foreign  relations  is  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  Bulletin  and  other  publi¬ 
cations.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  appears  that  this  process  has 
not  been  as  fully  developed  as 
is  desirable.  The  private  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  international  af¬ 
fairs  field  feel  they  could  be 
more  helpful  if  their  facilities 
were  used  more  fully.  Use  of 
private  organizations  in  other 
areas,  such  as  agriculture  and 
labor,  appears  to  be  relatively 
nominal  despite  the  fact  that 
they  afford  acce.ss  to  a  large  and 
politically  significant  portion  of 
the  public. 

'The  Weakest  Link' 

“The  weakest  link  with  the 
American  public  appears  to  lie 
in  the  fact  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  no  high  official  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  vital  contacts  with 
the  press  correspondents  and 
other  writers  and  for  giving 
them  essential  background  ma¬ 
terial.  The  Special  Assistant  for 
Press  Relations,  who  handles 
the  regular  press  releases,  can¬ 
not  fill  in  policy  background  for 
the  press  because  he  does  not 
participate  in  the  high-level  de¬ 
cisions. 

"Likewise,  the  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Public  Affairs,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  burden  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  other  operational  du¬ 
ties.  is  not  fully  informed  on  the 
background  of  top-command  de¬ 
terminations.  Hence,  the  press 
is  forced  to  get  its  background 
on  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives  and  decisions  as  best 
it  can  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  Counselor, 
the  Director  of  the  Policy  Plan¬ 
ning  Staff,  or  whomever  else 
happens  to  be  available  at  a 
particular  time. 

“At  a  minimum,  two  steps  ap¬ 
pear  desirable  to  insure  that 
adequate  attention  is  paid  to 
public  opinion  at  the  top-com¬ 
mand  level.  First,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  basic  general  role 
of  the  State  Department,  opera¬ 
tional  responsibilities  for  the 
foreign  information  and  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  programs  should 
be  placed  elsewhere.  This  step 
would  make  possible  the  second, 
which  Is  to  have  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs 
serve  as  a  staff  officer  focusing 
on  the  State  Department’s  prob¬ 


lems  from  a  public  opinion  and 
public  relations  standpoint. 

“This  would  involve  the  three¬ 
fold  responsibility  of  ( 1 )  Ad¬ 
vising  the  Secretary  and  Under 
Secretary,  directly  and  through 
a  high-level  planning  committee, 
on  the  public  opinion  aspects  of 
any  problem,  (2)  explaining  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  to  the 
American  public  through  the 
press  and  public  liaison  activi¬ 
ties,  and  (3)  observing  and  giv¬ 
ing  general  guidance  to  foreign 
information  and  educational  ex¬ 
change  programs  operated  else¬ 
where  in  the  executive  branch.” 
■ 

Vaughn  Jones  Joins 
Color  Production 

Vaughn  Jones,  who  hcis  been 
with  Hill-Blackett  Co.  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  last  five  years,  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  service  activities  at 
Color  Production  Service,  Inc., 
it  is  announced  by  President 
Robert  A.  Travis. 

Before  joining  Hill-BIackett, 
Jones  spent  13  years  with  Black- 
ett-Sample-Hummert  Co.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  development 
of  color  comic  advertising  tech¬ 
niques,  handling  cereal  and  soap 
accounts. 

At  Color  Production  Service, 
he  will  have  complete  charge  of 
manufacturing  activities  and  of 
service  to  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

New  Sunday  in  N.  M. 

PoRTALEs,  N.  M. — The  Portales 
Daily  News  has  announced  it 
will  begin  publication  of  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  on  March  6. 


CAM  to  Help 
Weekly  Papers 
On  Ad  Problems 

Los  Angeles — Formation  of  a 
Classified  Consultative  Board  to 
provide  an  advisory  classified 
advertising  service  for  weekly 
newspapers  is  announced  by 
Charles  W.  Horn,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers. 

The  board  comprises  150  clas¬ 
sified  managers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Horn,  CAM 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
has  designated  Jerry  Woodward, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and  Her¬ 
ald-Post,  as  general  director. 

“Any  weekly  newspaper  may 
write  to  any  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  consultative  board 
and  about  any  problem  relating 
to  classified  advertising  and  feel 
assured  of  receiving  prompt  ad¬ 
vice  and  experienced  counsel." 
Horn  said. 

This  service — for  which  there 
is  no  charge — is  being  extended 
to  weeklies  “in  the  hope  they 
will  more  vigorous.y  pursue  the 
profitable  possibilities  of  grass 
roots’  development  of  classified.” 

Regional  directors  are:  West¬ 
ern  states.  Clarence  H.  Sprague, 
Vallejo  (Calif.)  Times  -  Herald; 
Eastern  states,  Paul  H.  Fitchner, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  South¬ 
ern  states.  George  Morgan,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner  -  Tennes¬ 
sean;  Midwestern  states,  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Pickett,  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle,  and  Canada,  W.  Denley 
Sutherland,  Toronto  (Ont. )  Star. 
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NO  IRON 


U.  S.  publishers,  forward  battery  in  the  defense 
of  the  world's  remaining  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression,  can  brook  no  iron  curtains  of  their  own. 

The  editorial  page  has  become  the  meeting 
place  of  ideas,  not  a  walled  enclosure  for  predrafted 
dogma. 

That  none  can  say  there  is  any  important  side  of 
American  thinking  that  is  denied  a  place  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher's  report  to  the  public.  The  Denver 
Post  has  introduced  .  .  . 

NnKMA\  THIIIUAS  'He*a*l/<Uce... 

to  the  reading,  thoughttul  people  of  the  country. 

Norman  Thomas  is  a  distinguished  American.  His  long  champion¬ 
ship  of  a  peaceful  world  for  the  common  man  has  gained  him  recognition 
as  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  Because  he  believes  truly  in  the  basic 
freedoms  of  the  more  liberal  ideologies,  Norman  Thomas  is  one  of  the 
most  articulate  foes  of  Russian  Sovietism.  In  turn,  few  are  more  hated 
by  Moscow  and  by  all  who  practice  slavery  and  tyranny  under  the  guise 
of  liberalism. 

The  Denver  Post  is  privileged  to  offer  Norman  Thomas’  twice-a- 
week  column  to  other  newspapers  whose  columns  are  not  closed  to 
opinions  that  may  sometimes  veer  sharply  from  their  own  editorial 
policies. 

Norman  Thomas  produced  a  new  and  vital  kind  of  writing  when  he 
covered  the  1948  political  conventions  for  The  Denver  Post  and  more 
than  a  dozen  other  newspapers.  He  brings  that  same  kind  of  writing  to 
his  columns. 

He  writes  as  an  American  of  broad  knowledge,  reporting  and 
giving  his  liberal  views  on  national  and  global  affairs.  His  is  not  a  column 
of  Socialist  crusading,  nor  does  it  reflect  his  role  as  the  leading  American 
Socialist  and  six-time  candidate  for  the  presidency. 


THE  UEIWER  POST 

DENVER  1,  COLORADO 
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Garfield’s  Assassin 
Created  a  Journalist 

By  Warren  F.  Gardner 


Managing  Editor.  Moridon 

MERIDEN,  Conn.  —  “He  is  a 

miserable  puppy  who  should 
have  been  drowned  before  he 
was  weaned." 

That  is  what  a  rival  editor 
wrote  some  years  ago  about 
Thomas  H.  Warnock,  editor  of 
the  Meriden  Record,  who  cele¬ 
brated  his  86th  birthday  Feb.  22. 
Mt.  Warnock  left  the  Yale  Law 
School  to  enter  new^aper  work 
63  years  ago,  and  he  has  stuck 
to  it  ever  since. 

On  Feb.  22.  the  Record  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  edition  to  mark 
Mr.  Warnock’s  86th  birthday. 

Mr.  Warnock,  who  was  born 
a  few  months  before  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  grew  up  on  the 
farm  of  his  grandfather,  “Big 
Tom”  Warnock.  a  brawny  Ul¬ 
sterman,  who  helped  to  build 
the  Airline  division  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  with  a  pick  and 
shovel. 

Auassin'a  Influence 

A  chance  remark  decided  Mr. 
Warnock’s  career  as  a  news- 
l^perman.  During  the  weeks 
when  James  A.  Garfield  lay 
dying  of  an  assassin’s  bullet,  the 
associate  editor  of  the  Meriden 
Republican  was  charged  with 
the  onerous  chore  of  compiling 
daily  bulletins  on  the  state  of 
the  President’s  health  so  that  a 
day-to-day  account  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  illness  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  run  after  his  death. 

On  the  day  Garfield  died,  the 
associate  editor  was  in  a  local 
drug  store. 

“I  hear  the  President  died,” 
the  druggist  remarked. 

“Yes,  and  I’m  damn  glad  of 
it,”  remarked  the  newsman. 

A  group  of  G.A.R.  veterans 
overheard  the  remark  and 
promptly  demanded  that  the  un¬ 
patriotic  editor  be  fired.  His 
protest  that  his  remark  was  not 
disrespMtful,  but  was  merely  an 
expression  of  relief  over  not 
having  to  keep  tabs  any  longer 
on  the  President’s  health,  did 
not  satisfy  the  G.A.R.  comrades, 
and  the  indiscreet  newsman  lost 
his  job.  Several  months  later 
the  editor  of  the  Republican 
persuaded  young  Tom  Warnock 
to  give  up  law  for  journalism. 

Mr.  Warnock’s  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  newspaper  work  took 
place  a  few  years  earlier  when 
he  did  reporting  for  the  Press- 
Recorder,  a  short-lived  daily 
whose  principal  boast  to  distinc¬ 
tion  lay  in  its  special  week-end 
cable  dispatch  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  office  by  ticker 
tape. 

“At  that  time,"  recalls  Mr. 
Warnock,  “we  had  In  the  office 
an  old,  black,  bow-legged  tom¬ 
cat  named  Bolivar.  Bolivar  was 
fascinated  by  the  ticker.  One 
day  he  jumped  into  the  basket 
with  the  tape.  He  got  all  tan¬ 
gled  up,  of  course,  and  the  last 
thing  we  saw  was  Bolivar  bolt¬ 
ing  downstairs  draped  in  ticker 
tape.  That  week  the  paper  went 
to  press  without  its  cable  dis¬ 
patch.” 


Record 

Newspapers  in  those  days 
were  produced  largely  by  hand 
work  and  leg  work.  All  copy 
was  written  by  hand  and  set  by 
hand.  The  pay  was  $2  a  week, 
and  even  that  was  not  always 
forthcoming. 

“Like  as  not,  the  bookkeeper 
would  ask  me  if  I  could  get 
along  on  50  cents  this  week  be¬ 
cause  the  printers  had  to  be 
paid,”  said  Mr.  Warnock. 

The  Republican  was  a  strong¬ 
ly  partisan  paper  published  in 
the  days  when  papers  were 
proud  to  be  partisan. 

“It  was  a  black  Republican 
sheet,  and  left  no  doubt  about 
it,”  said  Mr.  Warnock.  “When 
we  reported  a  Democratic  pa¬ 
rade,  we  said  that  the  marchers 
included  a  few  Democrats  and 
the  rest  ragamuffins.  If  the 
Democrats  won  an  election,  we 
said  it  was  because  John  Bix- 
bee,  sheriff  of  New  Haven 
County,  opened  the  jail  doors 
and  let  out  all  the  Democrats 
to  come  up  and  vote.  We  al¬ 
ways  contended  that  the  same 
thing  couldn’t  be  said  of  a  Re¬ 
publican  sheriff  because  there 
were  never  any  Republicans  in 
jail.” 

Those  were  the  days  when 
papers  took  a  fierce  pride  in 
never  missing  an  edition.  It  was 
this  pride  which  kept  the  Re¬ 
publican  publishing  during  the 
blizzard  of  1888,  although  the 
printed  papers  lay  stacked  on 
the  office  floor  because  it  was 
impossible  to  deliver  them. 

Paper's  Only  Editor 

In  the  1890’s,  Mr.  Warnock 
and  the  late  E.  E.  Smith  came 
into  control  and  eventual  own¬ 
ership  of  the  Meriden  Record, 
which  they  started  as  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  but  soon  shifted  to 
the  morning  field.  Mr.  Warnock 
is  the  only  editor  the  paper  has 
ever  had.  He  is  also  chairman 
of  the  board.  The  president  and 
publisher  is  Wayne  C.  Smith, 
son  of  the  original  publisher. 

Editors  in  the  1890’s  were 
strongly  partisan  and  bitterly 
personal,  even  in  their  attacks 
upon  each  other.  There  was  no 
gentlemen’s  agreement  not  to 
berate  one  another.  Strong 
words  were  common  and  ex¬ 
pression  was  uninhibited.  Mr. 
Warnock  had  a  natural  facility 
with  the  language  and  a  trench¬ 
ant  style  which  always  found  its 
mark. 

Once  a  rival  editor  declared 
that  Tom  Warnock  should  have 
been  drowned  when  he  was  a 
pup.  Weeks  later,  when  the 
issue  had  cooled,  the  two  edi¬ 
tors  met  at  a  local  bar. 

“Whatever  made  you  say  that 
about  me?”  inquired  Mr.  War¬ 
nock. 

“It  must  have  been  something 
you  wrote  about  me,”  was  the 
reply. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Warnock 
had  as  his  chief  assistant  and 
associate  editor  Miss  Julia  Lan¬ 
sing  Hull,  who  worked  for  the 


Check,  Check 

Washington  —  Charlos 
Molony  of  Associated  Press 
staff  spelled  out  “A  for  Albert 
P  for  PauL  Gionnini"  in  phon¬ 
ing  a  story  concerning  the 
noted  banker.  Amadeo  Peter 
Giannini.  But  it  came  out 
"Albert  P.  GianninL"  and 
Treasury  reporters  kidded 
Molony  about  it. 

The  banker,  known  widely 
as  "AP."  overheard  the  banter. 
The  next  time.  Molony  swore, 
he  would  dictate  "A  for  assets. 
P  for  principal."  Giannini 
suggested  “A  for  Associated. 
P  for  Press." 

Record  for  46  years.  In  1943, 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Warnock’s 
first  wife,  Mr.  Warnock  and 
Miss  Hull  were  married. 

Mr.  Wlarnock’s  influence  upon 
the  civic  life  of  Meriden  has 
been  considerable,  but  it  has 
always  been  exercised  from  the 
editorial  chair.  He  has  never 
entered  politics  or  held  any 
public  office. 

Mr.  Warnock’s  humor,  a  blend 
of  Mark  Twain,  Rabelais,  and 
Artemus  Ward,  plus  his  own 
Irish  whimsy  and  his  creative 
imagination,  combine  to  pro¬ 
duce  pungent  paragraphs  on  the 
day’s  news.  He  still  writes  his 
copy  in  a  longhand  scrawl  which 
only  one  compositor  can  read 
with  any  certainty. 


Plans  for  19th  Ayer  Cup 
Contest  Announced 

Pifli.AOEi.piflA — All  daily  newt- 
papers  in  the  United  States 
have  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  19th  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Newspaper  Typography,  to  b« 
held  in  the  Ayer  Galleries  her* 
in  April.  The  purpose  of  the 
exhibition,  conducted  each  year 
by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  is  to 
recognize  improvement  in  the 
general  appearance  and  read¬ 
ability  of  the  newsx>aper  me 
dium. 

The  F.  Wayland  Ayer  Cup  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  news¬ 
paper  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  is  outstanding  with¬ 
out  regard  to  circulation  or 
page  size. 

The  date  of  publication  re 
quired  for  all  entries  will  bt 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  the 
weekday  dates  in  the  week  of 
March  7,  1949. 

■ 

West-Holliday  Has 
Managers'  Meeting 

Newspaper  selling  tools  must 
be  improved  constantly  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  buyer’s  roar 
ket,  Robert  P.  Holliday,  presi¬ 
dent  of  West-Holliday  Co., 
resentatives,  told  the  sixth  an¬ 
nual  “managers’  meeting”  of  his 
company  in  San  Francisco. 

Meeting  sessions  were  devoted 
to  individual  talks  and  round¬ 
table  discussions  of  means  to 
further  improve  the  service  to 
the  newspapers  the  company 
represents. 


and  publishing  adds 

$10,000,000 

annually  to  the 
buying  power  of 
the  “Money  Town” 
of  the  South. 

Noshvillt  Chambar  of 
Commorco  figurot. 


Reach  this  prosperous  market  through  two 
great  newspapers. 


Newspoper  Printing  Corporotien,  Agent 
represented  by  the  branhom  Company 
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Reporters  Rate 
11th  in  Pay  Scale 
In  Iowa  Survey 

Iowa  City,  la. — Iowa  weekly 
and  small  daily  newspapers  pay 
higher  average  salaries  to  their 
advertising  managers  and  back- 
shop  foremen  than  to  other  types 
of  employes. 

Telegraph  editors,  of  which 
there  are  few  in  Iowa,  rank 
third  on  the  pay  scale. 

These  conclusions  stem  from 
the  second  annual  survey  of 
wages  and  salaries  paid  by  Iowa 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  News¬ 
paper  Service,  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Questionnaires  were  returned 
from  106  newspapers.  Of  these. 
62  were  from  towns  under  3,000 
population;  36  were  from  towns 
of  3,000  to  10,000  people,  and 
nine  were  papers  published  in 
cities  of  10,000  population  or 
above. 

Questionnaires  were  returned 
by  about  one-quarter  of  the 
state’s  newspapers. 

The  study,  wnich  covered  1948 
pay  rates,  disclosed  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts,  according  to  Arthur 
Wimer,  director  of  the  Bureau: 

( 1 )  Society  editors,  one  of  the 
largest  group  of  editorial  work¬ 
ers,  were  lower  on  the  average 
wage  scale  than  all  employes 
other  than  society  editor-book¬ 
keepers  and  GI  apprentices. 

(2)  Average  pay  in  general 
was  higher  for  backshop  fore¬ 
men  than  front  office  employes 
in  non-executive  positions. 

(3)  Average  pay  was  higher 
for  backshop  foremen  than  for 
all  workers  with  the  exception 
of  advertising  managers. 

(4)  Reporters  raided  11th  in 
average  p^y  of  the  17  employe 
classifications  covered. 

The  study  covered  eight  shop 
and  nine  business  and  editorial 
positions.  From  top  to  bottom 
in  average  weekly  pay,  these 
ranked  as  follows: 

Advertising  manager,  $67.63; 
foreman,  $67.54;  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  $67.20;  city  editor,  $63.61; 
pressman,  $61.79;  printer,  $57.51; 
printer-operator,  $57.29,  and  op¬ 
erator,  $57.09. 

News  editor,  $55.72;  ad  sales¬ 
man,  $54.67;  reporter,  $41.47; 
bindery,  $40.83;  two-thirder, 
$39.77;  bookkeeper,  $^.06;  so¬ 
ciety  editor,  $33.03;  GI  appren¬ 
tice.  $32.28,  and  society  editor- 
bookkeeper,  $32.18. 

The  study  showed  conclusively 
that  the  average  weekly  wage 
varied  directly  with  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  publication. 
In  all  but  three  of  the  job  classi¬ 
fications,  employes’  wages  in¬ 
creased  with  the  size  of  the  city. 

■ 

College  President 

Dr.  Clarence  C.  Stoughton, 
who  was  a  reporter  on  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Union  and 
Advertiser,  now  the  Times- 
Union,  for  several  years  prior  to 
World  War  I,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Wittenberg  College 
in  Ohio,  largest  of  the  13  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  supported 
by  the  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America. 


fAe  Mark! 


factor.  Here.  In  our  Topeka 
area,  as  in  all  the  state,  car- 
owners  can  afford  them.  Oet 
the  distinction? 


That  Economic 
'Feel  at  the  Wheel!' 


Always  Hits 


We  are  "in  high”  out  here  I 
The  same  is  true  of  these 
newspapers,  geared  to  an  am¬ 
bitious  population. 


The  man-at-the-wheel  is  an 
Important  potential  buying 


Topeka,  as  a  market.  Is 
motor  -  car  -  minded.  In  the 
sense  that  being  modern  is  an 
essential  step  along  the  road 
to  material  progress.  Cars 
are  used,  true,  for  pleasure, 
but,  in  a  larger  sense,  they 
mesh  with  everyday  efficiency. 
A  business  cog. 


21  busy  counties  form  an 
ever-widening  circle  around 
Topeka.  There  are  41,000 
wealthy  farms.  Highways  In¬ 
vite  quick  travel.  The  buy¬ 
ing-center,  Topeka,  is  no  more 
than  a  few  gasoline  miles 
distant.  Whether  It  be  to 
church,  to  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  to  Jobbers  or  retailers  or 
middle-men,  speed  la  a  help¬ 
ful  adjunct. 


Motor  vehicle  registrations 
in  Shawnee  County  alcme 
have  Just  broken  all  previous 
records.  Including  more  than 
28,700  cars,  5,600  trucks  and 
500  motorcycles. 


Any  area  where  new  cars 
are  purchased  and  progress 
speeds  on  swift  wheels,  is 
practically  certain  to  be  a 
sound  market  for  the  National 
Advertiser.  An  automobile  is 
a  symbol  of  marginal  Income 
and — the  ambition  to  make 
life  more  worth  the  living. 
People  who  own  cars  are  In¬ 
herently  progressive.  They 
are,  when  you  come  right 
down  to  It,  both  a  necessity 
and  a  business-social  asset. 


There  are  more  cars,  new 
and  old,  on  Kansas  streets  and 
highways  than  ever  before. 
To  be  exact,  there  are  568,431 
legally  registered  automobiles 
in  the  state,  an  increase  of 
22,794  over  the  number  with 
1947  tags,  which,  up  to  then, 
was  a  record. 


More  trucks,  more  trailers, 
more  motorcycles,  more  pleas¬ 
ure  cars  than  in  Kansas  his- 
to^.  Examine  some  interest¬ 
ing  facts:  in  tags,  title  fees 
and  other  taxes,  the  motor 
vehicle  department  has  taken 
in  $6,083,705.52  for  one  year. 
A  remarkable  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 


With  farmers  on  the  van¬ 
guard  of  purchasers,  there  are 
25,190  more  trucks  in  the 
state  than  a  year  ago.  A  total 
of  182,556  trucks  with  1948 
tags. 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  ■ 

The  Topeka  State  Journal  I 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 

(Evtning)  I 

Published  in  the  Capiud  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  inc. 
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Dailies’  ‘Billine’  Rates 
Down  69%  from  1935 

By  Frank  B.  Hutchinson 
Director.  Community  Research  Bureau 


FIGURED  in  terms  of  the  end 
objective  —  the  influencing  of 
retail  sales  —  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  rates  are  now  at  an  all- 
time  low. 

This  fact  is  clearly  shown  in 
a  study  which  analyzes  news¬ 
paper  circulation  and  rates  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  14  years  and  charts 
the  results  in  terms  of  money 
spent  by  the  families  reached. 

The  comparisons  are  made 
with  a  new  yardstick  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  three  basic  factors  of 
circulation,  rate  and  buying 
power  and  coordinates  them  into 
one  common  denominator  called 
the  Billine  Rate. 

How  Determined 


though  its  milline  rate  is  above 
average,  its  billine  is  consider¬ 
ably  below  the  average  for  eve¬ 
ning  papers. 

It  is  a  little  diSicult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Billine  Rate  for 
newspapers  could  have  taken 
such  a  drop  until  one  analyzes 
the  factors  which  made  the  drop 
possible.  Newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  have  gone  up  far  more 
than  the  population  increases, 
with  morning  circulations  up 
47%,  evenings  up  32%  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  up  63%;.  Retail 
sales  per  family  unit  have  like¬ 
wise  shown  tremendous  in¬ 
creases. 

Milline  rates  could  go  up  70% 


from  present  levels  without  get¬ 
ting  out  of  line  with  the  general 
consumer  price  index  reported 
by  the  Labor  Department.  TTie 
Billine  Rate  could  go  up  100% 


and  still  be  in  line  with  1941, 
The  following  tables  show  the 
trend  of  Billine  Rates  for  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers,  taken 
as  a  whole  for  the  last  14  years. 


Daily  Newspapers — 

(Weighted  averages  for  morning  and  evening  papers) 
Circulation 


Year 

( Millions) 

1935 

38.1 

1939 

39.6 

1941 

42.1 

1945 

48.3 

1948 

52.3 

Percentage 

change 

1935-1948 

4-37% 

Milline  Rate 

Billine  Rate 

$3.26 

$3.22 

3.21 

2.64 

3.05 

1.99 

2.84 

1.39 

3.20 

1.01 

—01.8% 

—68.8% 

Sunday  Newspapers — 


Year 

Circulation 
( Millions) 

1935 

28.1 

1939 

31.5 

1941 

33.4 

1945 

39.8 

1948 

46.3 

Percentage 

Change 

4-63% 

Milline  Rate 

Billine  Rate 

$2.12 

$2.10 

2.15 

1.76 

2.07 

1.35 

2.02 

.98 

2.22 

.69 

4-05% 

—67.1% 

Canham  Named  As  Delegate 
To  UN;  Handles  Press  Treaties 


The  Billine  Rate  is  the  cost  of 
one  line  of  advertising  to  reach 
a  billion  dollars  in  annual  re¬ 
tail  sales.  As  worked  out  for 
this  study,  the  billine  not  only 
evaluates  rates  in  terms  of 
people  reached,  as  the  billine 
rate  does,  but  it  goes  beyond  to 
weigh  the  rates  in  terms  of  the 
dollars  these  people  spend. 

Starting  back  in  1935,  the  flrst 
of  the  so-called  pre-war  average 
years,  application  of  the  new 
Billine  Rate  reveals  that  it  then 
cost  $3.22  to  carry  one  line  of 
daily  newspaper  advertising  to 
enough  families  to  deliver  a 
billion  dollars  in  retail  sales. 
The  cost  of  reaching  a  billion 
dollars  in  annual  retail  sales 
dropped  to  $2.64  in  1939  and 
dipped  sharply  to  $1.99  in  1941. 

During  the  war  years  the  Bil¬ 
line  Rate  for  daily  newspapers 
dropped  from  $1.99  to  a  new 
low  of  $1.39.  Despite  slight  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  which  had  lag- 
g^  far  behind  rising  price  in¬ 
dices,  the  Billine  Rate  for  news¬ 
papers  hit  an  all-time  low  at 
the  close  of  1948  when  it  slipped 
to  $1.01,  just  31%  of  the  Billine 
cost  in  1935.  ( At  the  same  time, 
milline  rates  have  remained  ap¬ 
proximately  constant.) 

In  terms  of  the  advertiser, 
application  of  the  Billine  Rate 
shows  that  the  user  of  news¬ 
paper  space  today  is  getting  for 
$1.01  the  Mme  line  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  billion-dollar  buying  fam¬ 
ilies  which  cost  him  $3.22  in 
1935. 

‘Advertiser's  Market' 

The  seller  of  goods  who  may 
be  getting  a  little  nervous  with 
the  thought  of  a  consumer  buy¬ 
er’s  market,  can  calm  himself 
with  the  fact  that  so  far  as  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  concerned 
it  is  definitely  an  advertiser's 
market. 

Billine  Rates  vary  with  mar¬ 
kets  and  with  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 

Application  of  the  Billine 
Rate  to  a  specific  newspaper 
would  show  a  Billine  Rate  of 
something  like  $2.48  in  1935  with 
a  drop  of  62%  to  around  95 
cents  in  1948.  This  New  Jersey 
daily  has  an  average  evening 
circulation  in  a  better-than- 
average  market  dollar-wise.  Al- 


Washington  —  President  Tru¬ 
man  this  week  nominated  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  to  be  alternate  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  United  Nations  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  He  will  handle 
for  the  United  States  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  three  UN  Con¬ 
ventions  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Canham,  who  is  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
was  deputy  chairman  of  the 
U.  S.  delegation  to  Geneva  last 
April,  when  the  original  con¬ 
ventions  were  presented.  The 
conventions  were  amended  in 
committee  in  mid-summer,  and 
sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
without  recommendation  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  Assembly  did  not 
get  around  to  a  discussion  of 
them. 

Original  Version  Sought 

Mr.  Canham  told  El&P  that  at 
the  April  Assembly  sessions, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  re¬ 
store  the  conventions  to  their 
original  form,  since  the  revised 
drafts  leave  wide  loopholes. 

Chances  for  restoration  and 
passage  of  the  conventions  are 
“very  good  if  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad 
realize  their  stake  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  make  themselves  felt 
with  their  governments,”  he 
added. 

No  further  official  work  has 
been  done  on  the  conventions 
since  mid-summer,  Mr.  Canham 
said,  though  he  has  kept  in 
touch  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  with  newspapermen 
here  and  abroad,  enlisting  sup¬ 
port  for  the  original  versions. 
He  promised  a  particularly 
strong  fight  to  restore  the  word 
“military”  in  the  clause  recog¬ 
nizing  the  need  for  censorship 
in  order  to  maintain  “national 
military  security.”  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  meeting,  the  word  “mili¬ 
tary”  was  deleted. 

Mr.  Canham  said  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government  is  completely 
responsive  to  views  of  news¬ 


papers  in  this  field,  and  that 
“my  appointment  indicates  a 
wish  to  reflect  the  newspaper 
point  of  view.” 

Subcommission  Revived 

He  explained  that  the  action 
last  week  of  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  subcommission  of  freedom 
of  information  is  really  a  re¬ 
establishment.  A  similar  sub- 
commission  existed  for  two 
years  and  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  Geneva  Conference.  All 
the  members  resigned  after  the 
Geneva  meeting,  and  the  group 
has  not  been  in  operation  since 
then.  Although  not  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  conventions,  the 
commission  would  probably  act 
as  a  “watch-dog”  to  see  if  the 
provisions  were  being  observed, 
Mir.  Canham  said. 

Bigart  Reports  Spain 
Press  Rigidly  Curbed 

There  is  no  real  freedom  of 
the  press  in  Spain,  Homer  Bi¬ 
gart  reported  this  week  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
Franco-land  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune: 

Concerning  the  press,  Bigart 
related,  under  a  Paris  dateline: 

“Like  the  Eastern  totalitarian 
states,  Spain  strictly  regulates 
all  channels  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.  The  press  is  effectively 
throttled,  although  controls 
have  passed  from  the  Falange 
into  the  hands  of  a  slightly  more 
moderate  group  of  Catholic 
newsmen  in  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

“Every  news  item,  including 
handouts  from  the  United  States 
information  service,  every  photo 
and  every  advertisement  must 
be  submitted  to  government  cen¬ 
sors. 

“The  responsible  director  of 
each  newspaper  must  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  government. 
Newsprint  allocation  is  con¬ 
trolled  jointly  by  the  press  di¬ 
vision'  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  by  the  Sindicato  del 


Papel,  a  Falangist  -  organized 
union. 

“Since  the  war,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  moderation  of 
controls.  No  longer  does  the 
government  try  to  coerce  the 
press  into  printing  canned 
Franco  propaganda.  The  last  ef¬ 
fort  came  just  before  the  refer¬ 
endum,  when  all  newspapers 
were  under  sharp  pressure  to 
carry  long  editorials,  as  well  as 
pastoral  letters  from  the  bishops, 
urging  the  people  to  ‘vote  yes 
for  Franco.’ 

“This  was  the  period  in  which 
the  monarchist  organ  ABC  re¬ 
fused  to  cooperate  and  was 
penalized  by  a  sharp  reduction 
of  its  paper  allotment.  Today, 
ABC  gets  along  by  buying  part 
of  its  newsprint  on  the  black 
market  at  excessive  cost. 

Franco  Can't  Be  Criticized 

“Some  very  meek  criticism  of 
municipal  governments  is  now 
allowed,  and  one  paper,  Madrid, 
recently  dared  to  suggest  that 
the  Falangist  boast  of  no  unem¬ 
ployment  in  Spain  was  slightly 
untrue.  Madrid  got  away  with 
it,  but  the  Falange  has  success¬ 
fully  prevented  the  Catholic 
press  from  discussing  the  need 
of  a  free  trade  union  movement. 

“No  criticism  of  Generalissimo 
Francisco  Franco  is  tolerated, 
nor  any  criticism  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  regime.  Papers 
are  not  permitted  to  hint  that 
the  time  is  perhaps  ripe  for  re¬ 
tirement  of  the  Caudillo  and 
return  of  the  Pretender,  Don 
Juan,  as  King  of  Spain.” 

■ 

Brotherhood  Idea 

Brotherhood  Week  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  Englewood  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  Journal  with  a  special 
edition,  which  featured  appeals 
for  the  blood  bank.  The  edition 
included  four  pages  of  editorial 
copy,  sponsored  by  local  groups. 
■ 

New  Phone  System 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Senti¬ 
nel  has  installed  an  automatic 
dial  telephone  switchboard,  with 
connection  between  more  than 
200  phones  in  the  building.  The 
system  simplifies  the  placing  of 
classified  ads. 
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HIGH  VOLTAGE  EMPLOYER-/„  Veu.  CnaLJt 


The  pay-ofF  is  big  for  this  company.  The  General 
Electric  Co.,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  electrical  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  New  England’s  largest  employer.  Its  over 
55,000  workers  are  busy  turning  out  electrical  products 
in  34  plants  in  this  area.  The  output  at  one  plant  alone 
will  go  well  over  the  S100,000,000-a-year-mark. 

This  intense  industrial  scene  is  typical  of  New  England 
where  manufacturing  has  been  a  tradition  for  several 
hundred  years.  And  this  steady  activity  has  produced 
a  great  buying  power  through  high  income  payments  to 
individuals.  And  a  great  buying  power  is  the  best 
reason  for  selling  your  goods  in  this  prosperous  market. 
Equally  important  ...  in  addition  to  the  many  huge 
industries  here,  there  are  thousands  of  smaller  ones, 
indispensable,  successful,  likewise  using  skilled  labor. 


But  selling  goods  requires  an  able  assistant — well-placed  advertising.  The 
place  for  YOUR  campaign,  we  suggest,  is  in  New  England’s  great,  well- 
read  local  newspapers  that  carry  your  message  into  2.201,241  prosperous 
occupied  dwellings.  Make  the  most  of  every  advertising  dollar  by  “getting 
acquainted”  with  this  very  human  network  of  strong  newspapers. 


rWj  chart  indicates  the  approximate  place¬ 
ment  of  a  few  of  the  larger  GE  industrial 
plants  in  New  England.^  There  arc  others, 
somewhat  smaller,  but  indispensable  to  Am¬ 
erican  manufacturing  progress.  V ery  often 
the  smaller  the  community,  the  more  import¬ 
ant  it  is  .  .  .  industrially. 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naws  |M).  , 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-Patriot 
(E),  Naw  Hampshira  Morning  Union  and  Man- 
chaitar  Evaning  Laadar. 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Bannington  Bannar 
(E),  Burlington  Fraa  Prass  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS — Bavarly  Timas  (E),  Boston 
Globa  (MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston  Port 
(M),  Boston  Port  (S),  Boston  Racord  A  Amari- 
can  (MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E),  Capa  Cod 
Standard-Timas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald 
Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
News  (E),  Havarhill  Gaiatte  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E),  Naw 
Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard-Timas  (E),  North  Adams  Tran¬ 


script  (E),  Pittsfiald  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gaiatte  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E),  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gaiatta  (MAE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Wart  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Val- 
lay  Daily  Timas  (E),  Providanca  Bulletin  (E), 
Providanca  Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal  (S), 
VVoonsockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Santinal  (E),  Bridqa- 
port  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MAE), 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant 
(M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E). 
Meriden  Journal  (E),  Meriden  Racord  (M),  New 
Britain  Harald  (E),  Naw  Haven  Ragistar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Builatin  and 
Racord  (MAE),  Torrington  Register  (E),  Watar- 
bury  Republican  A  American  (MAE),  Watarbury 
Republican  (MAS). 


Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS. 
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War  Mine  Juggler 
Draws  Sports  Strip 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

QUIET,  unassuming,  incredible 

John  Rouson  leaned  across 
the  lunch  table  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  to  include  politely  a 
point  in  the  notes  we  were  enci¬ 
phering.  It  ought  to  be  remem¬ 
bered — he  said — ^that  once  he 
played  inside  left  on  a  profes¬ 
sional  football  team,  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

Tall,  slim  and  trig,  looking 
more  like  the  30  he  was  de¬ 
scribed  than  the  40  he  confesses, 
there  was  no  hint  that  once  he 
had  been  one  of  England’s 
“Death  and  Glory  Boys.”  That’s 
from  the  scrapbooks. 

It  is  easier  to  picture  him  as 
one  of  England's  best  gag  car¬ 
toonists  and  an  avid  English 
sportsman,  his  pre-war  roles. 
And  since  cartooning  is  his  first 
love,  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
too,  his  recent  migration  to  the 
United  States,  “the  home  of  the 
comic.” 

Yet,  when  the  August,  1940, 
blitz  splattered  England  with  a 
hazardous  crop  of  unexploded 
bombs  and  mines,  Rouson  was 
of  the  staff  of  150  volunteer 
"experts,”  trained  to  deactivate 
them.  He  was  one  of  the  12  still 
alive,  37  days  later. 

He  lived  on  for  other  hazards, 
and  to  take  three  of  the  Empire’s 
highest  awards  for  heroism.  He 
perilously  discovered  how  mines 
had  been  booby-trapped,  recov¬ 
ered  the  first  German  magnetic 
acoustic  mine  from  the  M^iter- 
ranean,  and  the  first  Japanese 
mine. 

An  amateur  yachtsman,  Rou¬ 
son  had  enlisted  in  the  grade  of 
Seaman,  eventually  rose  to 
Lieut.  Commander. 

He  lectured  on  mine  and 
bomb  disposal  techniques  in 
United  States  military  schools, 
returned  to  duty  that  took  him 
around  the  world,  was  twice 
blown  up,  once  periling  bis 
hand. 

Yet,  not  a  week  passed  when 
he  did  not  draw  his  “Boy  Meets 
Girl”  cartoons,  begun  in  April, 
1938,  only  artist  chore  held  over 
during  the  war  from  a  once 
heavy  drawing  schedule. 

Unique  Sport  Strip 

At  war’s  end  he  decided  on 
Paris,  where  he  did  some  paint¬ 
ing  in  oils  and  finally  began  his 
daily  cartoon  strip,  “Little 
Sport.”  After  two  years,  he  felt 
it  was  ready  for  the  U.  S.  mar¬ 
ket,  where  it  will  be  syndicated 
by  General  Features,  beginning 
March  28.  The  strip  is  new  in 
idea  and  new  in  format.  Four 
columns  wide  by  one  and  one- 
quarter  inches  deep,  it  is  drawn 
without  division  into  panels,  but 
shows  succeeding  action  in  a 
sport  sequence,  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  a  movie  slide.  It 
should  be  especially  welcome  to 
sports  page  makeup.  Rouson 
knows  sports,  and  how  to  build 
a  really  funny  gag. 

Rouson  is  accompanied  here 
by  his  16-year-old  son,  who  has 


already  made  his  letter  in  Amer¬ 
ican  sports.  An  18-year-old 
daughter  remains  in  Paris,  where 
she  works  on  the  continental 
Daily  Mail,  and  is  catching  up 
on  her  French  and  shorthand 
before  joining  the  family  in  New 
York. 

Rouson  started  his  drawing 
career,  two  decades  ago.  He  left 
school  at  a  depression  period, 
and  landed  a  post  as  racing  car¬ 
toonist  with  the  Sunday  Express. 
In  school  he  meant  to  be  a 
jockey  but  weight  eliminated 
the  idea. 

Besides  his  work  at  the  Ex¬ 
press  he  also  did  freelancing, 
and  was  eventually  offered  a 
staff  job  by  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle,  where  he  illustrated 
articles  for  about  six  months. 
Three  weeks  before  it  folded  he 
was  married. 

Wife  Had  Pot-Boiler 

Under  his  wife’s  name,  they 
had  been  doing  a  small  cartoon 
in  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  a  sav¬ 
ing  pot-boiler  at  the  time.  He 
did  work  for  Sporting  Life;  for 
Bystander,  a  weekly  slick 
theater  review;  and  submitted 
work  occasionally  for  Punch. 

In  1935  he  inaugurated  "Shop 
Acts,”  a  four-panel  daily  for  the 
Northcliffe  ( Lord  Rothermere ) 
newspapers.  The  strip  was  pop¬ 
ular  and  continued  to  be  re¬ 
printed  from  old  drawings  after 
Rouson  went  into  the  service. 

After  two  years  of  “Shop 
Acts,”  he  added  to  his  daily 
chores  the  drawing  of  “Our 
Gracie,  a  strip  featuring  Gracie 
Fields.  He  conferred  with  her 
once  a  week  to  check  over  gags. 

The  whole  schedule  stopped 
with  the  war,  except  for  “Boy 
Meets  Girl,”  which  he  airmailed 
home  from  all  around  the 
world. 

■ 

Home  for  Heroine 

Chtcago  —  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  Chicago  Herald-American, 
union  labor  has  pledged  to  re¬ 
build  the  home  destroyed  by 
fire  in  tribute  to  the  heroism 
of  Roberta  Mason,  14,  who  suf¬ 
fered  severe  burns  to  save  five 
younger  brothers  and  sisters. 
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Boots  Kept  Step 
Through  Her  25  Years 

CHANGE,  the  kind  of  whole¬ 
some  change  that  marks  a 
good  life,  has  come  to  “Boots 
and  Her  Bud¬ 
dies,’'  in  the  25 
years  since  Art¬ 
ist  Edgar  E. 

Martin  first  cre¬ 
ated  her.  NEA 
Service,  the  dis¬ 
tributor,  claim.^ 

Boots  is  now 
syndicated  to 
more  than  500 
dailies  and  half 
as  many  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers. 

W  h  e  n  ^ots  Martin 

celebrated  her 
silver  anniversary  last  week, 
she  was  still  the  star,  yet  little 
“Pug,”  the  freckle-faced  girl  she 
brought  home  from  a  summer 
resort  in  1939,  is  growing  into 
something  of  a  beauty,  and  a 
prime  figure  in  the  strip. 

Boots  began  as  one  of  four 
girls  about  town.  Two  of  them 
soon  dropped  out  of  the  com¬ 
munity  circle,  leaving  school¬ 
teacher  Cora  and  Boots.  Cora 
remained  true  to  type,  married 
Professor  Tutt.  The  Tutts 
boarded  Boots,  who  became  a 
glamour  girl.  She  was  success¬ 
ful  in  the  role. 

In  1926,  after  monied  brother 
Bill  gave  her  a  trip  to  New 
York,  she  got  a  new  haircut,  the 
“Boots  Bob,”  which  clicked  na¬ 
tionally  with  hairdressers.  She 
was,  in  1939,  honored  guest,  in 
sketch  form,  at  the  Yale  junior 
prom,  and  her  glamour  brought 
Artist  Martin  several  assign¬ 
ments  as  judge  of  beauty  con¬ 
tests. 

Boots  Matured 

Boots  picked  up  a  chum. 
Babe  in  these  days,  and  they 
had  a  strong  following  among 
the  students.  But  as  the  original 
audience  grew  older.  Boots  ma¬ 
tured.  She  was  courted  by 
numerous  swains.  It’s  like  tick¬ 
ing  off  calendars  to  recall  their 
names  —  Ronald  Ross,  Prince 
Franz  of  Grandalia,  Jonathon 


Marlsboro  Jones,  Handy  An¬ 
drews,  the  wealthy  Cecil  Liv¬ 
ingston,  and  Rod  Ruggles. 

Boots’  audience  had  appar¬ 
ently  reached  a  new  stage  when 
Ruggles  appeared  on  the  scene. 
They  liked  him.  ’They  sent  a 
cascade  of  letters  asking  for 
wedding  bells,  and  Boots  and 
Rod  went  to  the  altar,  Oct.  2, 
1945.  Boots  became  a  family 
comic,  and  a  baby  boy  was  born, 
July  4,  1946.  Out  of  a  welter  of 
name  suggestions,  Martin  chose 
for  the  boy,  “David.” 

Recently.  Professor  Tutt  wai 
ill,  so  Pug  moved  in  with  the 
Ruggles,  and  became  an  estab* 
lished  member  of  the  family 
when  her  father,  long  absent 
from  the  strip,  was  lost  at  sea 
So,  it  is  legal  now.  From  now 
on.  Boots  will  have  Pug’s  ro¬ 
mantic  adventures  to  remind 
her  of  her  own  schopl  days. 

As  for  Martin,  who  for  many 
years  lived  in  Cleveland,  he  now 
makes  his  home  in  Clearwater, 
Fla.,  still  attends  style  shows 
and  occasionally  judges  a 
“Boots”  contest,  but  prefers 
spending  the  time  with  his  wife 
and  daughters  in  the  Florida 
sun. 

Martin  landed  with  NEA  in 
1921,  when  he  was  23.  He  drew 
several  comics  without  much 
success  until  1924  when 
asked  several  artists  to  submit 
strips  for  a  girl  comic.  Martin 
in  off  hours  created  Boots,  sub¬ 
mitted  the  idea,  unsigned,  and 
the  board  of  judges  picked  her. 

Before  going  to  NEA,  Mar¬ 
tin’s  drawing  was  confined  to 
sketches  of  salamanders,  frogs, 
and  grasshoppers,  in  his  days  at 
Monmouth  (Ill.)  College,  where 
his  father  was  a  professor.  He 
quit  in  his  junior  year  to  enter 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts. 

■ 

ABC  to  Drake  Hotel 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  conduct  its  annual 
meeting  at  the  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Oct.  20-21,  making  a 
change  in  hotels. 


PROMISING  POSSIBILITIES 
in  the  cultivation  of 
new  readers  and  advertisers 


Here  is  a  selected  group  of  features  designed  to  appeal  to  the  many  spedil 
segments  of  your  readership— mothers  and  fathers,  grown-ups  and  children 
housewives' and  career  gals,  bachelors  and  benedicts,  men  of  action,  men  of 
thought,  high-brows  and  just  plain  people— in  short,  the  aggregate  of  readers 
who  make  up  the  TOTALITY  of  your  circulation. 


If  you're  on  Editor  or  o  Oub- 
lither,  and  haven't  yet  re¬ 
ceived  your  copy  of  the  new 
presentotion,  FEATURES  THAT 
OOUILE  AS  SALESMEN  FOR 
YOUR  ADVERTISING  DEPART¬ 
MENT  .  .  .  write,  wire,  or 
phone  now. 
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New  York  News 
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Selling 

IS  SOMETIMES 

A  “DETECTIVE 
STORY” 


The  business  you  don’t  get  is  a  subject 
sometimes  as  intricate  as  a  mystery  story. 
Who  is  the  “Mr.  X”  whose  influence  took 
your  newspaper  “ofT  the  list”? 

Unless  you  shine  as  a  Sherlock  Holmes,  you 
may  never  solve  “The  Mystery  of  the  Miss¬ 
ing  Contract.”  But  you  can,  through  pro¬ 
motion,  sell  the  “Mr.  X”  even  if  he  remains 
unidentified. 


Advertisers  and  agency  executives  who  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  do  so 
because  it  is  a  part  of  their  job  to  keep  informed  about  the  newspaper  medium. 
Some  of  these  people  you  meet  face  to  face — some  are  inaccessible,  behind  the  scenes.  In 
these  days  of  vigorous  competition,  obviously  it  pays  to  sell  ALL  who  have  a  voice  in  news¬ 
paper  selection.  Synchronize  your  printed  selling  with  your  personal  selling. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  help  your  .salesmanship  to  penetrate  to  its  true  destination. 
“Advertising”  has  many  highways  and  byways  (dirigibles  in  the  sky  —  posters  in  the  sub¬ 
way),  hut  your  destination  is  the  men  who  buy  —  or  who  influence  the  buying  of  —  news¬ 
paper  space.  Telling  isn’t  always  selling — you  have  to  tell  and  sell  people  who  buy. 

Let  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  give  your  promotion  Coverage  Where  It  Counts. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  TOWER  NEW  YORK  18.  N.  Y. 


1949 
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500-Home  Cleveland 
Panel  Report  Issued 


CLEVELAND,  O.— The  first  pub¬ 
lished  report  of  the  Cleveland 
Consumer  Panel  of  500  homes 
has  been  released  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press.  The  107-page  report 
includes  eight  pages  of  explana¬ 
tion  of  method,  88  pages  of 
month-by-month  product  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  12  months  ending 
September,  1948,  and  11  pages 
of  special  analyses  and  cross¬ 
tabulations. 

The  Panel  of  500  homes,  and 
more  than  100  spares  for  pos¬ 
sible  replacements,  covers  all 
sections  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
and  therefore  covers  almost  all 
of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan 
District.  Families  were  selected 
on  a  quota  basis  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  a  true 
random  sample  for  continuous 
monthly  reporting. 

5  Stratifying  Factors 
Five  basic  stratifying  factors 
were  used  in  establishing  the 
quotas: 

1.  Geographic  Location  in  all 
sections  of  Cuyahoga  County  in 
proportion  to  Real  Property  In¬ 
ventory  “Occupied  Family 
Units”  for  October,  1947. 

2.  Type  oj  Home  in  close  par¬ 
allel  to  R.P.I.  figures  for  1-fam¬ 
ily  and  2-family  homes,  apart¬ 
ments  and  flats-over-stores. 

3.  Family  Size,  based  on  1940 
U.  S.  Census  figures,  tempered 
by  recent  R.P.I.  estimates  of 
persons  per  family. 

4.  Race  of  Family  Head,  based 
on  1940  U.  S.  Census  figures  for 
native  white,  foreign  born  white 
and  negroes,  with  foreign  born 
subdivided  into  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  major  nationality 
group. 

5.  Economic  Level  based  on 
average  equivalent  monthly 
rental  values  of  individual  cen¬ 
sus  tracts,  with  tracts  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  proper  proportion  to 
provide  four  equal  size  economic 
groups. 

In  addition  to  these  factors, 
other  detailed  data  on  families 
and  individuals  are  recorded  for 
purposes  of  sample  checking, 
and  as  bases  for  cross  analyses 
of  information.  These  include: 
age,  sex,  education  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  and  family 
factors  of  home  ownership,  and 
value,  monthly  rental,  ownership 
of  automobiles,  radios  and  me¬ 
chanical  refrigerators,  fuel  used 
in  cooking  and  heating,  and 
whether  the  family  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  subscriber. 

$1  a  Month — Now  or  Later 
Families  are  rewarded  for  co¬ 
operation  at  the  rate  of  $1  a 
month.  Respondents  may  collect 
the  dollar  in  cash  every  month, 
let  the  dollars  accumulate  for 
future  payment,  have  the  pay¬ 
ment  donated  in  respondent's 
name  to  her  favorite  charity  or 
organization,  or  accept  credit  in 
merit  points  for  merchandise 
premiunvs  she  may  select  in  the 
future.  These  elective  plans  pro¬ 
vide  a  broad  appeal  and  help 
assure  a  better  sample. 

All  physical  operations  of  the 
Cleveland  Consumer  Panel,  prior 
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to  interpretation  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  facts  for  publication, 
are  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  of  Cleveland 
College  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity.  Panel  information  ob¬ 
tained  and  tabulated  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  interpreted  and  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  Press. 
General  methods,  sampling  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  basic  Panel  policies 
are  jointly  decided  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  Press. 

The  Bureau  maintains  a  full¬ 
time  Panel  staff  of  three  persons 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fern 
L.  Wilson,  assistant  director  of 
the  Bureau.  Part  time  help  is 
sometimes  employed  as  needed 
from  among  university  graduate 
students.  No  undergraduates  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  classwork 
credits. 

The  Press  decided  to  build  its 
Panel  operation  through  the  uni¬ 
versity  because  of  two  reasons: 

( 1 )  a  similar  arrangement  had 
proved  practical  for  both  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn. )  Sews-Senti- 
nel,  which  has  no  research  de¬ 
partment  of  its  own,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press,  which 
operates  a  full-time  research  de¬ 
partment;  and  (2)  the  already 
overloaded  research  department 
of  the  Press  could  not  efficiently 
conduct  the  Panel  without  bleed¬ 
ing  away  the  efficiency  of  its 
other  research  activities. 

Since  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Cleveland  Panel  is  to  furnish 
advertisers  with  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  this  market,  little 
thought  was  given  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  increase  in  acceptance  of  a 
Panel  produced  by  a  qualified 
outside  organization. 

2  Sides  to  University  Project 

Russell  L.  Simmons,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  of  the 
Press,  said  there  are  arguments 
both  for  and  against  university 
connections  on  a  research  proj¬ 
ect.  Basic  arguments  against  a 
university  operation,  he  said, 
are;  ( 1 )  It  is  decidedly  more  ex¬ 
pensive  (at  least  20%  more  in 
Cleveland );  and  (2)  Universities 
are  not  generally  staffed  with 
practical  down-to-earth  research 
personnel.  The  basic  arguments 
for  are:  (1)  It  avoids  overload¬ 
ing  an  already  overworked  re¬ 
search  department;  and  (2)  It 
adds  validity  to  results  by  hav¬ 
ing  all  operations  conducted 
“outside.” 

Because  of  the  basic  difference 
in  the  meaning  of  results  of  a 
Consumer  Panel,  the  Press  cau¬ 
tions  against  the  comparison  of 
Panel  results  with  those  of  any 
other  type  of  survey,  and  fur¬ 
ther  cautions  that  comparisons 
should  not  even  be  made  with 
manufacturer's  or  distributor's 
actual  sales  figures,  unless  due 
allowances  are  made  for  differ¬ 
ence  in  area  covered,  and  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  whole¬ 
sale  movement  and  the  final  sale 
to  the  consumer. 

The  general  products  section 
of  the  Cleveland  Consumer 
Panel  carries  two  tables  for  each 


classification  —  one  showing 
quantity  of  each  brand  bought 
each  month,  and  the  other  show¬ 
ing  the  per  cent  each  brand  has 
of  each  month's  total. 

Two  charts  are  also  shown  for 
each  classification  —  one  trend 
chart  showing  total  quantity  and 
net  families  buying  each  month, 
and  the  other  showing  percent 
of  the  full  12-months'  sales  in 
each  of  the  major  chains,  in  in¬ 
dependents  and  in  non-grocery 
outlets. 

■ 

Province  Inquires 
Into  Halifax  Merger 

Halifax,  N.  S. — Failure  of  the 
Chronicle  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Halifax  Chronicle  and  Star,  to 
give  official  notice  of  intention 
to  suspend  those  dailies,  is  un¬ 
der  investigation  by  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government. 

Under  a  provincial  law,  notice 
of  plans  to  discontinue  any  in¬ 
dustry  employing  50  or  more 
persons  must  be  given  at  least 
three  months  in  advance  of  the 
closing-out  date. 

The  Chronicle  and  Star  were 
merged  with  the  Herald  and 
Mail,  published  by  the  Halifax 
Herald,  Ltd.,  with  three  days’ 
notice  to  employes,  and  one 
week's  pay.  "The  investigation 
is  by  Harold  Connolly,  provin¬ 
cial  industry  minister,  an  ex- 
Chronicle  news  staffer. 

■ 

Plan  Garden  Section 

Chicago — A  full  color  cover, 
especially  prepared  for  the  sup¬ 
plement,  will  identify  the  Spring 
Garden  section  to  be  published 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  April  3. 


Hearing  Scheduled 
On  Supplement  Rate 

The  American  Newspap® 
Publishers  Association  is  pr*. 
paring  its  case  against  a  pro¬ 
posed  increase  in  haulini 
charges  for  newspaper  supple 
ments  on  the  West  Coast.  TIk 
Interstate  Commerce  Commu- 
sion  has  ordered  a  hearing  for 
March  28  in  New  York  City. 

The  increase,  proposed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  on 
supplements  shipped  in  bulk  in 
baggage  cars  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Seattle,  was  blocked  by 
an  ICC  order  pending  the  hear¬ 
ing. 

Present  rates  provide  for  a 
minimum  weight  of  37,500 
pounds,  handled  at  61  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  railroad 
proposes  a  20,000  to  40,000 
pounds  class  be  established  at 
$1.04  per  hundred,  and  ship¬ 
ments  of  more  than  40,000  be 
handled  at  90  cents. 

■ 

Daily  Sues  Weekly 
For  'Secrecy'  Charge 

La  Grande,  Ore.  —  Frank 
Schiro,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  La  Grande  Evening  Ob¬ 
server,  has  filed  suit  for  $35,000 
libel  damages  against  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Eastern  Oregon 
Review,  a  weekly. 

The  suit  is  based  upon  an  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  Review  which  as¬ 
serted  the  Observer  had  con¬ 
cealed  its  true  ownership. 
Schiro  is  also  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Observer. 
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prestige  Won’t  Sell 
Perfume,  Editors  Say 


ity  Ong  Gets  New  Post 
In  U.  S.  Steel  Firm 

rer  Co.,  Cleveland  —  Three  former 
R.  Ash-  nevvsmen  have  moved  into  new 
that  the  Positions  in  the  public  relations 
inquirer,  department  of  the  American 
‘St  daily  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  a  United 
igcr  will  States  Steel  Co.  subsidiary, 
niversity  William  I.  Ong,  who  was  with 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  10 
greed  to  years  prior  to  1937,  when  he  set 
fireproof  the  PR  department  of  AS&W, 
has  become  assistant  to  the 
president. 

His  successor  as  director  of 
PR  is  Lewis  E.  Zender,  who  left 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  11  years 
ago  to  join  Ong's  staff.  Moving 
up  to  Zender’s  post  as  assistant 
director  is  Alvin  L.  Krieg,  who 
was  Clevela^  Bureau  manager 
for  International  News  Service 
before  joining  AS&W  in  1946. 
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no  human  interest  in  the  ads. 

By  playing  up  the  “special  oc¬ 
casion,”  “lasting  scent”  and  “use 
sparingly”  angles,  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  cut  their  financial 
throats,  the  forum  agreed.  They 
suggested  that  future  ads  in¬ 
form  readers  that  perfume  is  a 
daily  necessity  ( “having  no 
scent  at  all  is  negative”),  that 
it  must  be  refreshed  during  the 
day,  and  that  a  dab  behind  the  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  producers 
ears  won’t  accomplish  much.  of  printing  inks,  has  completed 

Miss  Peck  suggested  an  Indus-  the  distribution  of  a  $600,000 
try-wide  public  relations  cam-  bonus  among  its  employes,  H. 
paign  featuring  a  slogan  that  W.  Huber,  president,  announced 
would  be  used  in  every  ad.  this  week. 


you 


tcently  taken  by  the  Commit- 
M  on  Use  and  Marketing  of 
p^ume  Products.  The  survey 
iowed  that  61%  of  the  women 
questioned  did  not  remember 
jbat  the  conunittee  termed 
good”  perfume  ads,  83%  did 
Mt  remember  “bad”  ads,  and 
38%  look  at  perfume  ads 
iwjuently.  Not  one  woman 
questioned  reported  that  a  per- 
ime  ad  in  itself  was  immedi- 
laly  responsible  for  her  going 
out  and  buying  perfume. 

Bernice  Peck,  beauty  editor  of 
Memoiselle  magazine,  insisted 
ie  blame  must  be  put  on  the 
perfume  manufacturers,  not  on 
ie  advertising  agencies.  “The 
uanufacturer,”  she  said,  “makes 
iie  final  decision,  and  the 
igency  naturally  is  faced  with 
ie  question:  ‘Shall  we  lose  the 
Jiount  or  do  it  his  way?’  ” 
Evelyn  Green  Haynes  of  Vogue 
safirmed  Miss  Peck’s  views  by 
uting  that  perfume  manufac- 
artrs  have  spent  much  money 
br  research  on  what  type  of 
formation  is  needed  to  in- 
mse  perfume  sales,  and  yet 
3one  of  that  information  ap¬ 
pears  in  their  ads.  Instead,  it  is 
*nt  to  beauty  editors  in  re- 
itises. 

Price  Is  Important 
“A  slight  description  of  the 
*tnt  would  be  good.  Price 
ii  terribly  important.  Perfume 
wild  be  brought  out  of  the 
Mver-never  land  and  down  to 
*>rth  by  listing  its  price,”  Mrs. 
Saynes  suggested. 

"How  about  the  mass  read- 
asked  Dorry  Ellis  of  True 
Slorv  magazine.  “They  want  to 
how  much  it  costs.  And 
*®*t  it’s  going  to  do  for  them. 
^  how  they  should  use  it  to 
^ght.  They’ve  read  stories 
"•t  the  gal  who  didn’t  get  the 
!*  because  she  smelled  strong- 
T  of  perfume.” 

“Iven  if  the  ads  are  for  the 
■^■*8  rather  than  the  masses. 
^  should  contain  informa- 
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WITH  TELETYPESETTER— production  of  your  composing 
machines  in  setting  straight  matter  can  be  increased  by  as 
much  as  75%  to  100%. 

WITH  TELETYPESETTER  —  slug-casting  can  operate  continu¬ 
ously  and  automatically.  Copy  is  first  punched  in  tape  with 
the  Perforator  which  operates  as  simply  as  a  typewriter, 
then  the  tape  is  fed  into  an  Operating  Unit  mounted  on 
each  composing  machine. 

WITH  TELETYPESETTER  — for  17  years,  newspaper  publishers 
and  printers,  large  and  small,  have  been  reporting  greatly 
increased  production.  Teletypesetter  can  do  the  same  for 
you.  Write  for  more  information  today  to: 


TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 

.1400  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Ill. 


CIRCULATION 

Modern  Mail  Rooms 
Speed  Up  Delivery 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


MOST  obvious  place  to  begin 
improvement  of  meeting  de¬ 
livery  schedules  is  in  the  mail¬ 
ing  room,  which,  until  recently, 
has  been  the  “neglected  step¬ 
child”  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  according  to  B.  B.  Hum¬ 
phries,  Asheville  (N.  C. )  Citi¬ 
zen-Times. 

Humphries  in  telling  what  his 
papers  have  done  to  improve 
service  and  speed  up  deliveries, 
emphasized  the  importance  of 
a  clean  and  orderly  mailing 
room,  which  takes  its  proper 
place  in  a  well-planned  newspa¬ 
per  plant.  He  emphasized  the 
value  of  modern  mechanized 
equipment  to  improve  mail 
room  eflSciency,  stating: 

Install  Conveyor  Table 
“In  order  to  speed  up  our 
handling,  we  have,  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  Jampol  conveyor  table 
from  our  mailing  room  to  our 
loading  dock.  This  piece  of  ma¬ 
chine^  has  done  a  fine  job  of 
speeding  our  papers  to  our 
trucks  and  increasing  the  pride 
of  our  mailing  room  employes 
in  their  jobs. 

“We  also  have  a  new  Toledo 
scale  which  will  weigh  up  to 
1300  lbs.  This  scale  was  instal¬ 
led  into  the  floor  of  our  mailing 
room,  eliminating  lifting  and 
making  it  possible  to  weigh  an 
entire  hand  truck  load  of  papers 
or  mail  bags  at  one  time. 

“We  are  using  the  Gerrard 
semi-automatic  ‘Q’  model  ma¬ 
chines  which  are  installed  in 
our  conveyor  table.  A  tremend¬ 
ous  saving  of  time  and  effort  has 
been  made  since  the  installation 
of  these  machines. 

“We  have  had  the  Model  ‘Q’ 
machines  for  sometime,  but  it 
had  been  necessary  for  the  tyer 
to  pick  up  each  bundle  and  load 
it  on  to  a  hand-truck.  The 
worker  now  ties  and  pushes  the 
bundle  directly  into  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  conveyor  table. 

“We  now  have  our  plans 
drawn  for  the  extension  of  our 
loading  dock  facilities. 

“Three  years  back  we  inaugu¬ 
rated  an  apprentice  program  for 
our  mailing  room  employes, 
based  on  a  period  of  training 
of  four  years.  This  training  pro¬ 
gram  has  enabled  us  to  get 
high  type  men  and  our  turnover 
in  mailing  room  employes  now 
is  practically  nil.” 

Be  Promotion-Minded 
NEED  for  more  promotion-mind¬ 
ed  circulation  managers  on 
smaller-sized  newspapers,  was 
recently  emphasized  by  L.  R. 
Bridgforth,  Alexandria  (Va.) 
Gazette,  who  laid  particular 
stress  on  carrier  boy  promotion. 

“Carrier  turnover,”  he  says, 
“generally  results  from  the 
newspaper  failing  to  follow  up 
on  making  things  interesting  for 
carriers,  who,  in  turn,  are  found 
guilty  of  poor  delivery,  poor  col¬ 


lections,  and  lack  of  pride  in 
building  their  routes." 

Bridgforth  points  out  that  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspapers  are  con¬ 
stantly  thinking  up  ways  and 
means  to  keep  a  boy’s  mind  on 
his  route  by  offering  contests 
regularly,  not  seasonally,  so  that 
the  carrier  can  participate  in  in¬ 
creased  profits,  better  delivery 
and  prompt  collections. 

“Something  that  all  circulation 
managers  must  realize  is  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  school  teach¬ 
er  for  its  carriers,”  asserts  Bridg¬ 
forth,  who  reminded  circulators 
their  success  “depends  entirely 
upon  that  little  merchant  out  in 
the  field.” 

Promoting  Rural  Delivery 

MOTOR  ROUTES  to  build  rural 

delivery  are  advocated  by 
Norman  C.  Johnson,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  who  sees  in  this 
type  of  delivery,  not  only  service 
to  the  reader,  but  excellent  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  increased  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  Times  has  operated  motor 
routes  for  years,  with  exception 
of  the  war  years  when  gasoline 
and  tire  rationing  made  it  im¬ 
possible  on  single  deliveries.  At 
present,  the  Times  has  more 
than  1,200  tubes  in  operation 
for  motor  route  service. 

Sample  Non-Readers 

Johnson  recently  told  New 
England  circulators  how  the 
Times’  motor  route  delivery  is 
handled,  stating: 

“Samples  are  delivered  to  non¬ 
readers  together  with  a  circular 
explaining  our  service  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Personal  contact  is  made 
after  the  sample  period.  In  the 
event  no  one  is  home  when  our 
representative  calls,  we  leave  a 
prepaid  postal  card  for  the  pros¬ 
pect  to  fill  out  and  mail  in  if 
they  desire  to  have  service  con¬ 
tinued. 

“In  many  instances,  our  tube 
service  has  been  the  means  of 
our  holding  circulation  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  a  newspaperboy 
dropped  his  route  and  no  other 
boy  was  available.  Tubes  were 
immediately  installed  and  serv¬ 
ice  begun  daily  by  our  motor 
route  manager. 

“In  some  states,  advertising  is 
not  allowed  on  tubes  but  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  we  are  allowed  to  have 
our  names  on  tubes.  This  means 
hundreds  of  reminders  of  the 
Hartford  Times  along  the  high¬ 
ways  all  the  time. 

“Our  motor  route  managers 
not  only  handle  tube  singles  but 
deliver  to  newspaper  boys  and 
newsdealers  in  their  territory  as 
well  as  check  complaints,  col¬ 
lect  and  canvass  for  new  busi¬ 
ness.  The  managers  receive  the 
same  rate  of  profit  from  singles 
as  does  the  newspaperboy,  so 
that  if  one  operator  has  100 
singles,  he  is  good  for  $9.00  per 
week  extra  salary.” 


Robert  Parratt.  right.  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  carrier,  receives  his  serv¬ 
ice  award  from  R.  Merle  Ellis,  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Perseverance  Parties 
SCHOOLS  closed  down.  High¬ 
ways  clogged  up,  stock  froze 
to  death,  deer  starved  and 
everybody  got  the  chilblains 
throughout  Utah  and  Idaho  this 
winter  but  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  and  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
were  delivered  right  on  the  dot. 

To  honor  the  perserverance 
and  downright  ruggedness  of 
their  carrier  brigade,  the  Tri¬ 
bune-Telegram  last  week  began 
a  series  of  award  parties.  The 
kickoff  affair  feted  more  than 
260  boys  who  were  given  special 
certificates  of  merit  and  bronze 
lapel  pins  as  service  awards. 

“We  are  proud  of  the  delivery 
record  achieved  by  the  carriers 
and  we  thought  they  deserved 
recognition  for  it,”  said  R.  Merle 
Ellis,  circulation  manager  for 
the  two  papers. 

Special  honors  were  given  to 
Robert  Parratt,  16-year-old  car¬ 
rier  salesman  who  started  his 
route  in  June,  1945,  but  was 
stricken  with  polio  in  September 
of  the  same  year.  He  remained 
in  the  hospital  for  six  months 
but  was  back  on  the  job  by  May, 
1947.  Since  then  he  has  not  only 
expanded  his  route,  but  he  has 
exceptional  record  for  delivery 
without  misses. 

Certificates  and  pins  will  be 
awarded  all  of  the  1200  Tribune 
and  Telegram  carrier-salesmen 
at  similar  parties  throughout  the 
area  serv^  by  the  two  papers. 

For  Better  Service 

FOR  many  years  the  Ft.  Wayne 

( Ind. )  Journal  -  Gazette  has 
harassed  by  the  age-old  prob¬ 
lem  of  service — the  reverse  of 
which  includes  late,  poor  or  no 
delivery.  The  new  circulation 
manager,  Leon  S.  Reed,  has 
come  up  with  a  formula  which 
looks  like  it  is  going  to  blow  the 
problems  out  of  service. 

The  solution  is  a  simple  one. 
A  service  department,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  supervisor,  a  dispatcher 
and  five  district  service  men, 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
Journal-Gazette.  Their  function 
is  service  and  service  only  for 
the  morning  and  Sunday  paper. 

After  the  first  month’s  opera¬ 
tion,  Richard  M.  Katt,  circula¬ 


tion  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
ports:  Our  new  department  is  i 
not  only  serviceable — we  thinfc  I 
it’s  highly  saleable.  We  are  now 
in  the  pi-ocess  of  presenting  our  f 
new  program  and  organization 
to  every  dwelling  unit  in  Fort  ^ 

Wayne,  readers  and  non-read 
ers.  ■’ 

Doorknob  hangars  with  a  full- 
page  promotion  piece,  ( front  and  s, 
back)  are  being  distributed  by 
carriers  every  day  for  one  week  ui 
to  every  home  not  subscribing 
to  the  Journal-Gazette.  The  K 

same  message  reached  daily  and  h 

Sunday  subscribers  in  two  full- 
page  ads,  the  theme  of  which  is:  jj 

“The  Journal-Gazette  is  geared  it 

to  serve  in  1949.” 


Help  Polio  Drive 
MIDWEST  Independent  Distrib¬ 
utors  Association  recently  put 
forth  a  special  effort  to  aid  in 
the  1949  March  of  Dimes  cam¬ 
paign  by  sponsoring  a  New^ 
dealers-Newsboys  Polio  Sunday. 

Harry  Porett,  Waukegan,  III, 
MIDA  vicepresident,  especially 
commends  the  Waukegan  Newt- 
Sun,  and  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times,  for  their  continuous  se^ 
ies  of  news  stories,  editorial  sup¬ 
port  and  front  page  cartoons,  k 
Waukegan  alone,  the  newsboys 
and  dealers  collected  $3,500  for 
the  fight  against  polio. 
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Befriends  Carrier 
NELSON  W.  DEMPSEY  is  a 
name  to  attract  attention  of 
any  newspaperboy  who  knows 
about  Jack  Dempsey.  But  this 
Mr.  Dempsey  recently  befriend¬ 
ed  a  Waukegan  (Ill.)  NewsSm 
carrier  on  a  rainy  winter  eve 
ning.  when  James  DeRyke  ar 
riv^  at  the  Dempsey  home 
with  40  papers  yet  to  be  deliv 
ered.  Dempsey  got  out  his  car, 
bundled  the  rain-soaked  carrier 
and  papers  into  the  rear  seat 
and  drove  James  to  his  reniain- 
ing  subscribers.  James  de¬ 
scribed  Dempsey  as  a  “nice 
guy.” 

Carriers  Top  Goal 
CARRIERS  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  topped  their  goal 
in  the  March  of  Dimes  polio 
drive,  collecting  $10,910.  They 
had  set  as  their  objective  $10,- 
000.  Working  with  the  438  city 
carriers  were  George  Lewis,  city 
circulation  manager  and  Bur 
dette  Larson,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  The  boys  cov¬ 
ered  every  home  in  Rockford 

Seek  80,000  Goal 
ROCKFORD  (Ill.)  Newspapers 
held  a  circulation  supervisors' 
clinic  at  which  40  city  area  su¬ 
pervisors,  country  agency  man 
agers  and  rural  delivery  mana¬ 
gers  attended.  Motivating  pur 
pose  of  clinic  was  kickoff  for 
80,000  circulation  by  June  I 
Present  combined  circulation  of 
two  papers  is  77,600. 

Stand  Sizes  Studied 
REGULATION  by  ordinance  of 
the  size  of  sidewalk  news 
stands  has  been  taken  under 
study  by  the  Los  Angeles  Poli« 
Commission  after  a  hearing  in 
which  the  five  Los  Angeles  mw 
ropolitan  daily  publishers  urged 
limitation  of  sales  to  newspapers 
and  magazines. 
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Column  Is  Stethoscope 
To  the  Heart  of  a  City 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO — Ask  Jack  S. 

McDowell  about  his  daily  col¬ 
umn  and  he  is  apt  to  reply: 

"It’s  the  first  _ 

job  I’ve  ever 
had  where  I 
could  daydream 
and  get  paid  for 
it.” 

Probe  deeper 
and  the  San 
Francisco  CaU~ 

Bulletin  writer 
will  confess  he 
views  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspa¬ 
per  colunm  as  a 
itethoscope  ap  McDowell 
plied  to  the 

heart  of  the  city.  The  stetho¬ 
scope  reports  come  in  with  each 
visit  of  the  postman — “and  read¬ 
ing  the  mail  is  the  best  part  of 
my  job,”  McDowell  adds. 

"The  mall  is  something  like 
the  other  end  of  a  telephone 
conversation,”  he  says.  “It  also 
ii  something  like  a  stethoscope 
and  it  gives  you  the  impression 
you  are  listening  to  the  heart¬ 
beat  of  the  city. 

'Round  the  Cracker  Barrel 

"And  that,  I  think,  is  the 
justifying  reason  for  publishing 
a  local  column  devoted  to  hu¬ 
man  interest  stories.  In  the 
welter  of  fearsome  atoms,  horri¬ 
fying  tax  increases,  cold  wars 
and  the  prospect  of  hot  ones,  the 
local  column  personalizes  at  least 
one  piece  of  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  and  gives  the  reader  a  place 
where  he  can  loosen  his  collar, 
light  up  his  pipe  and  sit  around 
the  cracker  barrel.” 

This  postal  cracker  barrel 
often  pr(^uces  squawks,  but  the 
hMrtening  thing  to  McDowell  is 
the  number  of  letters  from  good 
citizens  and  quiet  little  people. 

“When  these  quiet  people  sit 
down  by  themselves  and  write,” 
aays  McDowell,  “a  lot  of  it  shows 
dm  good  thinking.  And  when 
a  letter  arrives  and  just  says: 
Dear  Mac,  I  have  something  I 
want  to  get  off  my  chest,’  then 
jvu  feel  that  the  stethoscope  is 
working.” 

When  McDowell  was  on  the 
Call-Bulletin  rewrite  battery,  he 
was  convinced  the  public  was 
burly,  discourteous  and  without 
a  soul.  After  three  years  of  writ¬ 
ing  his  “Memo  from  Mac”  he  is 
issured  that  San  Francisco  peo¬ 
ple  have  a  heart — “the  biggest 
doggone  heart  you  ever  saw.” 

His  latest  example  of  this  was 
a  story  of  three  ’teen  to  20-age 
roungsters  orphaned  by  a  fire, 
volunteers  turned  out  to  help 
rebuild  the  home.  A  college 
lund  is  being  set  up  for  the  trio 
from  unsolicited  contributions. 

A  Column  in  Any  Block 

Highlighting  McDowell’s  col¬ 
umn  have  been  scores  of  report¬ 
ing  adventures.  Some  are  of  the 
Wr-raising  variety  that  quite 
Wy  the  columnist’s  pretense  of 
being  a  letter-reading,  day¬ 
dreaming  sort  of  person. 

McDowell  can  walk  down  any 


street  and  get  a  column  of  copy. 
His  latest  episode  was  to  stroll, 
blindfolded,  behind  a  Guide  Dog 
for  the  blind.  He  describe  this 
venture  on  a  city’s  streets  thus: 

“Something  had  happened  to 
our  sense  of  balance  and  we 
began  to  feel  as  though  we  were 
jogging  along  in  something  like 
a  four-martini  list.  We  were 
afraid  we  were  going  to  fall — 
unless  some  head-on  collision 
came  before  the  tumble.” 

On  behalf  of  his  daily  column, 
McDowell  has  flown  a  simplified- 
control  airplane  without  previ¬ 
ous  instruction,  has  hunted 
coyotes  from  a  low-flying  plane, 
interviewed  a  talking  dog,  posed 
as  a  magician,  spent  a  night  in 
an  emergency  ambulance  and  a 
day  riding  the  San  Francisco 
carlines. 

On  the  more  day-dreamy  side, 
he  has  flown  1,000  miles  to  com¬ 
pare  the  taste  of  hamburgers 
prepared  by  rival  airport  restau¬ 
rants  in  California  and  Oregon, 
awarded  “Good  Guy  gimmicks,” 
and  eaten  garlic-fried  eels  in 
Shanghai — using  chopsticks. 

’The  columnist  began  newspa¬ 
per  work  at  12 — in  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  his  father’s 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times -Star. 
He  was  a  managing  editor,  at  19, 
of  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal, 
which  he  and  his  brother,  J.  Clif¬ 
ford  McDowell,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated.  ’The  two  later  co-published 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  News. 

“There  is  no  experience  like 
that  afforded  by  the  smaller, 
fast-moving  dailies.”  the  col¬ 
umnist  comments.  In  proof  he 
can  run  off  a  long  list  of  ex¬ 
perienced  San  Franciscans  who 
likewise  benefitted  from  smaller 
dailies  which  gave  excellent 
grounding  in  reporting  and 
news  and  the  complete  gamut 
of  experience. 

Pulitzer  Prize  in  '44 

McDowell  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  a  1944  trip  to  Guam 
with  whole  blood.  His  dramatic 
Call-Bulletin  series  stimulated 
blood-giving  at  a  time  when  the 
entire  Pacific  depended  on 
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Northern  California  for  its  sup¬ 
ply  and  Iwo  Jima’s  conquest  was 
near  at  hand.  McDowell  talked 
with  donors  ashore,  then  report¬ 
ed  directly  from  Guam  after  in¬ 
terviewing  the  blood  recipients. 
The  response  to  his  stories  was 
great,  although  he  could  not  tell 
of  the  coming  conquest. 

Not  all  columning  is  glory,  and 
the  Hearst  newspaper  staff  mem¬ 
ber  confesses  he  does  not  ap¬ 
preciate  the  characters  who 
haunt  his  footsteps.  Yet  he  does 
get  a  chuckle  out  of  the  throb 
produced  throughout  the  Call- 
Bulletin  when  one  particular 
gentleman  arrives  to  announce 
himself  as:  “Mr.  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  .  .  .  Cohen.” 

■ 

New  Agency  Opened 

Philadelphia — A  new  general 
advertising  agency,  Weightman, 
Inc.,  Advertising,  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  with  offices  in  the 
Weightman  Building,  1524  Chest¬ 
nut  Street.  Principals  include 
Howard  Wolf  and  S.  A.  Tannen- 
baum.  both  formerly  with  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 


All-Year  Business 

Los  Angeles — Travel  facilities 
and  vacation  resorts  should  be 
cultivated  as  a  year-around 
source  of  newspaper  advertising 
revenue,  said  Don  Thomas,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  All-Year 
Club  of  Southern  California,  as 
he  accepted  the  leadership-in- 
marketing  award  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Association. 
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Toy  Keeps  Oath  Order, 
Says  It  Protects  Press 


DETROIT,  Mich. — Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Harry  S.  Toy  has 
rejected  a  suggestion  from  Basil 
L.  Walters,  executive  editor  of 
Knight  Newspapers,  that  the  Po¬ 
lice  Department  retract  its  re 
cent  order  requiring  reporters 
and  photographers  to  sign  anti¬ 
communist  affidavits  as  a  requi¬ 
site  to  getting  police  cards. 

In  doing  so,  Commissioner  Toy 
denied  his  order  was  a  restric¬ 
tion  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  He  said:  “I  think  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  this  entire  situation 
will  permit  only  one  conclusion: 
namely,  that  my  position  actual¬ 
ly  expands  and  protects  the 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press 
rather  than  restricts  it.” 

'Incorrect  Premises' 

Toy’s  explanation,  as  given  in 
a  letter  to  Walters,  follows: 

“From  reading  your  letter,  I 
am  sure  that  you  based  your 
judgment  on  several  incorrect 
premises  and  without  all  the 
facts  before  you.  Therefore, 
please  permit  me  to  present  to 
you  my  side  of  this  picture. 

“1 — Pleased  be  advised  that  I 
have  no  despotic  tendencies. 

“2 — Under  the  Detroit  City 
Charter,  the  Police  Commission¬ 
er  is  selected  from  citizens,  and 
is  therefore  not  a  police  officer 
in  the  accepted  meaning  of  that 
term,  but  rather  a  representative 
of  the  citizenry. 

“3 — I  have  been  advised  by 
national  defense  sources,  by  fed¬ 
eral  and  state  law  enforcement 
organizations,  by  various  articles 
appearing  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Detroit  News,  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  and  recently  in  your 
Miami  publication  (Miami  Her¬ 
ald),  as  well  as  by  my  own  de¬ 
partment,  that  there  is  a  defin¬ 
ite  Communistic  menace  in  this 
country  seeking  to  undermine 
our  government  and  prepared  to 
stir  up  strife,  violence  and  riots 
at  the  least  excuse,  with  the  end 
in  view  of  subverting  our  form 
of  government. 

“I  am  sure  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  same.  We 
have  had  in  Detroit  several  at¬ 
tempts  of  this  very  nature  which 
have  resulted  in  riots  or  near 
riots  and  other  attempts  which 
have  been  ineffective.  A  recent 
survey  made  by  a  group  of  re¬ 
sponsible  citizens  indicated  vital 
points  which  would  be  open  to 
seizure  or  sabotage,  including 
police  departments,  water 
boards,  public  lighting  and  other 
utilities;  and  recommending  that 
this  department  take  more 
stringent  means  to  protect  it¬ 
self. 

'Reds'  Among  Press  Corps 
“4 — Our  records  indicate  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  press  in 
Detroit  are  Communists  or 
Communistic  sympathizers. 

“5— 'The  Mayor  of  this  city  has 
asked  that  this  department  take 
all  measures  for  the  protection 
of  public  and  private  operations 
from  the  inroads  of  subversive 
groups. 

“ft— All  police  officers  as  well 
as  all  city  employes  are  required 
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by  virtue  of  Ordinance  212-D  of 
the  Compiled  Ordinances  of  the 
City  of  Detroit,  which  became 
effective  Sept.  10,  1941.  to  exe¬ 
cute  and  sign  an  affidavit  similar 
to  that  accompanying  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  press  card.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  firemen  as  well  as  to 
other  city  employes  in  charge 
of  our  necessary  public  utilities. 

“7 — The  purpose  of  a  press 
card  is  to  permit  members  of 
the  press  to  have  access  equal 
to  that  of  a  police  officer  to  po¬ 
lice  precinct  stations,  police 
lines,  fire  lines,  public  buildings 
and  utilities;  in  fact,  it  gives  him 
an  entree  anywhere  a  policeman 
or  fireman  might  go. 

“My  request  is  that  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  press  comply,  in 
effect,  with  the  same  require¬ 
ments  that  are  imposed  upon  our 
policemen,  our  firemen,  and  our 
other  city  employes. 

"I  cannot  see  where  any  rights 
of  free  press  are  involved  at  all, 
nor  can  I  see  where  it  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  any  licensing  proposition. 
One  question  suggests  itself. 
Where  would  the  freedom  of  the 
press  be  under  a  Communistic 
form  of  government? 

“As  I  read  your  letter,  I 
gather  the  impression  that  the 
attitude  expressed  therein  is 
based  in  the  main  upon  the 
premise  that  your  constitutional 
rights  of  free  press  are  being 
abridged.  This  is  neither  the  re¬ 
sult  nor  the  intent  of  my  propo¬ 
sition.  I  possibly  could  take  a 
like  attitude  should  I  desire  to 
do  so;  namely,  that  the  matter 
of  the  issuance  of  press  cards 
being  an  entirely  discretionary 
courtesy  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  I  too  have  ‘inherent  rights’ 
relative  to  that  prerogative. 

Protects  Freedom  of  Press 

“In  fact.  I  think  a  careful 
study  of  this  entire  situation  will 
permit  only  one  conclusion; 
namely,  that  my  position  actu¬ 
ally  expands  and  protects  the 
right  of  freedom  of  the  press 
rather  than  restricts  it. 

“I  feel  that  perhaps  my  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  facts  set  forth 
herein,  which  no  one  of  the 
press  took  occasion  to  ascertain, 
might  correct  representations 
made  in  the  letter  to  you  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
which  letter,  of  course,  I  have 
never  received,  my  knowledge 
of  it  being  based  entirely  on 
published  excerpts. 

“There  is  one  other  phase  of 
this  that  I  might  mention  which 
was  majored  by  certain  writers 
of  your  Detroit  Free  Press  as  a 
reason  why  my  request  should 
not  be  followed — that  a  Com¬ 
munist  would  sign  it  anyhow. 

“I  have  had  many  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  this  line  of  work  deal¬ 
ing  with  subversive  groups,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1930,  and  I  have 
likewise  read  most  of  the  au¬ 
thoritative  sources  about  it;  and 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no 
Communist  will  ever  take  an 
oath  that  he  is  not  a  Communist. 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  he 
feels  that  some  time  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  a  Communistic  government 


will  prevail  and  that  such  evi¬ 
dence  in  existence  might  sub¬ 
ject  him  to  drumhead  justice. 

“I,  as  yet,  see  no  reason  to 
retract  my  suggestion  that  all 
applicants  for  press  card  privi¬ 
leges  execute  our  form  of  ap¬ 
plication.” 

Toy  addressed  copies  of  his 
letter  to  all  members  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

■ 

Vatican  Defines 
Press  Regulations 

Rome — Reorganizing  a  “press 
service”  which  was  inaugurated 
in  1937  but  reduced  during  war 
years,  the  Vatican  has  issued  a 
booklet  containing  rules  for 
newsmen  to  whom  a  “strictly 
personal  press  card”  is  is¬ 
sued. 

According  to  the  regulations, 
the  card  entitles  the  holder  to 
access  only  to  the  press  office  in 
the  Vatican  grounds,  where  a 
member  of  the  editorial  slaff  in 
touch  with  the  Secretariat  of 
State  will  be  available  to  aid 
newspapermen.  Photographers 
are  forbidden  to  take  pictures 
Without  written  authorization. 

’Correct  Attitude' 

The  first  article  of  the  rules 
said  that  card.?  would  be  issued 
provided  newspaper  editors-ia- 
chief  would  “guarantee  that 
both  their  representatives  and 
publication  will  maintain  an 
entirely  correct  attitude  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Catholic  Church.” 

Until  now  correspondents, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  have  had  “contacts”  among 
Vatican  officials,  have  received 
most  of  their  news  from  the 
Osservatore  Romano  or  the  Vat¬ 
ican  radio. 

■ 

Awards  in  Ottawa 

Ottawa — Awards  for  the  best 
news  and  feature  stories  appear¬ 
ing  in  Ottawa  dailies  during 
1948  were  made  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ottawa  Press 
Club.  Richard  Jackson  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal,  formerly  the 
paper’s  parliamentary  writer 
and  recently  appointed  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  awarded  first  place  in 
the  news  section.  The  Ottawa 
Citizen’s  art  critic,  Carl  Weisel- 
berger,  won  first  for  the  best 
feature  story. 


Denial  Upheld 
As  Penalty  in 
Off-Record  Talk 

Army  Secretary  Kenneth  Roy- 
all’s  denial  of  a  story  that  de¬ 
veloped  at  an  off-the-record 
press  conference  in  Japan  was 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  game.  Walter  Lippmann  said 
in  his  column  this  week. 

Reporters  stood  by  their  guns 
.  .  .  and  their  notes  ...  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Army  had  “grave 
doubts”  about  “holding"  Japan 
in  the  event  of  war  with  Russia. 
They  also  insisted  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  had  authorized  use  of  the 
information,  provided  he  was 
not  given  as  the  source.  His 
name  was  associated  with  the 
story  after  he  denied  it. 

“Secretary  Royall  is  quite 
within  his  rights  in  issuing  a  de¬ 
nial,”  wrote  Lippmann.  “It  is 
the  rule  of  the  game  that  an 
official  cannot  be  held  publicly 
responsib.e  for  remarks  made 
off-the-record.  He  is  entitled 
to  repudiate  his  remarks  even  if 
he  made  them,  even,  indeed,  if 
he  agreed  off-the-record  that 
they  could  be  used  without  at¬ 
tribution  to  him. 

“A  correspondent  who  attends 
an  off-the-record  press  confer¬ 
ence  knows  that  in  return  for 
what  he  gets,  he  must  pay  a 
price — he  must  take  the  risk  of 
having  his  story  denied.  This  is 
the  rule  of  the  game.  .  .  . 

“I  once  heard  the  rule  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
to  whom  I  had  been  sent  by  my 
editor  with  instructions  to  ask 
him  whether  some  charges 
against  a  certain  Senator  were 
true.  ‘They  are  true,’  he  said, 
‘and  he  is  in  fact  an  unmitigated 
scoundrel.’  Then  he  took  me  by 
the  shoulder,  fixed  me  in  the 
eye  and  added:  ‘But  young  man, 
if  you  ever  breathe  a  word  of 
what  I  have  just  told  you  Til 
call  you  a  liar.’  I  crept  back  to 
my  editor  feeling  as  if  I  had 
bought  a  tiger  in  a  pet  shop.” 

■ 

Food  Presentation 

The  new  slide  presentation  on 
food  advertising,  prepared  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  will 
be  screened  March  10  before  the 
Media  Men’s  Association  of  New 
York. 
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PROMOTION 


Many  Little  Services 
Make  Big  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  SUCCESSFUL  promotion  de¬ 
partment  Is  one  that  gets  the 
big  things  done  in  a  big  way, 
and  gets  the  little  things  done  in 
a  big  way,  too. 

When  we  were  a  young  and 
impatient  cub  in  this  promotion 
business,  we  hadn't  yet  learned 
this  lesson  of  the  little  things. 
Frequently,  bogged  down  by 
them,  we  would  complain  to  the 
boss:  “Why  in  tarnation  don’t 
we  ditch  these  little  kabooblers 
and  concentrate  on  the  big 
•Jiings  that  mean  something?” 

The  boss  was  wise  with  ex¬ 
perience.  “Without  the  little 
things  to  do,”  he  patiently  ex¬ 
plained.  "there  wouldn’t  be  a 
promotion  department.  Unless 
you  do  all  the  little  things  in 
a  big  way  you’ll  never  be  given 
the  opportunity,  because  you 
never  have  earned  the  right 
to  do  the  big  things  you  want 
to  do.” 

The  lesson  of  the  little  things 
is  called  to  mind  by  a  report  we 
liave  from  Harry  Roberts  about 
some  of  the  pub.ic  relations  do¬ 
ings  of  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 
Harry  moved  to  Toledo  not  long 
ago  as  assistant  to  Leroy  F. 
Hewmyer,  the  paper’s  public  re¬ 
lations  director. 

“Aside  from  our  major  con- 
■inuing  PR  projects,”  Harry 
writes,  “there  are  any  number 
of  little  things  we  do — ^sidelines, 
you  might  say,  in  public  rela- 
ions — to  make  friends  with  a  lot 
of  different  groups  of  people. 

"Copies  of  the  new  record  al- 
oum,  I  Can  Hear  It  Now,  were 
recently  presented  to  a.l  paro- 
liial  and  public  high  schools  in 
Toledo.  The  album  is  the  one 
Edward  R.  Murrow  put  together 
of  historic  radio  highspots  of  the 
last  20  years.  The  schools  were 
oappy  and  promised  the  Blade 
a  crrtit  line  when  the  records 
are  played. 

"We  recently  carried  the 
Chaim  Weizmann  series.  Trial 
»d  Error,  which  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  syndicated. 
When  the  series  was  over,  and 
at  Managing  Editor  Paul  Schra-, 
dor  s  suggestion,  we  sent  a  copy 
of  the  book,  from  which  the 
wies  was  taken,  to  a  dozen  or 
Mre  Jewish  leaders  in  Toledo. 
Every  one  acknowledged  the 
hook  gratefully  and  compliment¬ 
ed  the  Blade  for  running  the 
series.  Incidentally,  Schrader’s 
suggestion  is  indicative  of  the 
uiterest  our  news  department 
has  in  cultivating  good  will. 

“We  are  giving  Junior 
Achievement  encouragment  in 
Wing  going  here  by  ‘hiring’ 
"•hem  to  make  a  survey  for  us  of 
teen-agers’  reading  habits  so  far 
as  the  Blade  is  concerned. 

We  approach  the  Red  Cross, 
wnwnunity  Chest  and  other 
ppups  before  their  charitable 
dnves  start  and  offer  them  co¬ 
operation  before  they  have  even 
’■bought  of  asking  us  for  it.  We 
present  the  chairman  with  a 

editor  (S  publisher  f< 


scrap-book  in  which  to  keep 
clips  of  the  drive’s  publicity. 
People  find  it  a  little  difficult  to 
believe  they  are  getting  such 
treatment  from  a  newspaper  and 
it  makes  a  tremendous  impres¬ 
sion. 

“Our  speakers’  bureau,  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  by-product,  booked 
300  engagements  for  staff  mem¬ 
bers  during  1948.  Average  at¬ 
tendance  was  65,  so  we  reached 
19,500  people  with  Blade  speak¬ 
ers.  The  staffers  take  the  as¬ 
signments  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
We  don’t  advertise  this  at  all. 
It  grows  solely  by  word-of- 
mouth. 

“Most  papers  have  a  booklet 
they  give  to  plant  visitors.  We 
have  one,  too.  But  our  stunt  is 
to  send  the  booklet  a  week  in 
advance  to  members  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  ^oing  to  visit 
the  paper.  This  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  a  newspaper,  and 
especially  with  the  Blade,  before 
they  get  here.  As  a  result,  they 
appreciate  their  visit  more.” 

Now,  not  any  one  of  these 
things  can  be  classified  as  a  big 
operation.  Yet,  they  all  add  up 
to  a  tremendous  operation.  Mak¬ 
ing  friends — which  is  the  job  of 
public  relations,  or  of  promotion 
— is  not  always  a  mass  affair. 
Most  often  it’s  an  individual  af¬ 
fair.  You  make  a  friend  here 
and  a  friend  there — and  before 
you  know  it,  you’re  elected! 

NNPA  Advises  Treasury 

IMPORTANT  recognition  for  the 

National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  has  come  to  it 
from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  At  the  Treasury’s  invita¬ 
tion,  an  NNPA  group  met  in 
Washington  on  Feb.  4  to  discuss 
newspaper  cooperation  with  the 
savings  bond  campaign.  The 
group,  now  constituted  as 
NNPA’s  advisory  committee  to 
the  Treasury,  includes  Vernon 
Churchill,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  NNPA  president;  Fred 
Lowe,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette;  Frank  Knight,  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette;  Jack 


Aumiralim 

•  Th*  only  iournal  givin9  tho 
nows  of  advartisors,  advorHs- 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
eommarcial  broadcasting  ir 
Australia  and  Now  Zoaland 
If  you  aro  planning  saloi 
campaigns  or  aro  intorottod 
in  thoso  torritorios  road 
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Butler,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chroni¬ 
cle;  Frank  Hubbard,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune;  Lyman  Armes, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Post;  Mel  Bar¬ 
ker,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times; 
and  Raoul  Blumberg,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post. 

First  step  of  the  committee, 
of  which  Blumberg  is  chairman, 
was  to  discuss  getting  savings 
bond  ads  prepared  in  sizes  suit¬ 
able  for  filler  use.  This  is  now 
being  taken  up  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council.  Mats  and  proofs 
of  these  ads  will  be  mailed  to 
promotion  managers  in  future, 
rather  than  to  advertising  man¬ 
agers.  The  hope  is  that  these 
ads  will  get  increasing  use  as 
fillers  in  newspapers.  As  such, 
they  help  solve  a  constant  pro¬ 
motion  department  headache, 
while  at  the  same  time  perform¬ 
ing  a  valuable  public  relations 
service  for  the  paper,  and  a  val¬ 
uable  selling  service  for  the 
Treasury. 

In  the  Bag 

THE  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
frequently  pulls  some  right 
smart  promotion  out  of  its  hat, 
had  a  dilly  in  the  mails  last 
week.  It  was  a  copy  of  its  Feb. 
17  edition,  with  a  big  “Man 
Wanted”  ad  broken  onto  Page 
One.  The  man  the  Journal  want¬ 
ed,  in  this  ad  signed  by  Robert 
M.  Feemster,  chairman  of  the 
paper’s  executive  committee, 
was  a  man  big  enough  to  think 
big  and  act  big — act  big  enough 
to  buy  26  spreads  in  the  paper 
at  a  cost,  etc.,  etc.  The  Journal 
had  an  advertiser  in  the  issue 
who  fit  into  this  pattern,  evi¬ 
dently,  because  the  ad  directed 
attention  to  his  spread.  It  was 
a  spread  by  Time  magazine.  In 
itself,  this  was  a  slick  promo¬ 
tion,  which  Time  ran  in  other 
newspapers,  too.  It  showed  16 
ways  to  compare  Time  and  four 
other  weeklies,  and  was  Nick 
Samstag’s  answer  to  the  flood  of 
competitive-comparative  ads  the 
weeklies  have  been  blasting  each 
other  with  lately.  The  Journal’s 
promotion  of  this  promotion  was 
neat. 

Color  Use 

THE  Garden  City  (Kan.)  Tele¬ 
gram  saves  subscribers  wear 
and  teal'  on  the  disposition  by 
printing  the  newspaper  on 
peach-colored  stock  when  there 
is  snow  on  the  ground. 
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Show  Window  Loaned 

NATIONAL  advertisers  using 
the  Sidney  (O. )  Daily  News 
also  get  a  week’s  use  of  the 
News’  large  display  window.  The 
window  is  available  without 
charge.  All  display  materials 
must  be  furnished  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  the  News  prefers  to 
have  the  advertiser  build  the 
display.  A  photo  is  made  of  the 
completed  display  with  copies 
going  to  the  advertiser,  agency, 
and  district  office. 


Annual  to  Monthly 
IN  the  place  of  the  usual  annual 
progress  edition,  the  Richmond 
(Calit.)  Independent,  is  print¬ 
ing  a  monthly  “Community 
Progress”  section,  and  reports 
several  advantages.  Warren 
Brown,  general  manager,  says 
the  sections  are  expect^  to  total 
as  much  ad  volume  at  year’s  end 
as  would  have  run  in  the  an¬ 
nual.  The  advantages  include 
elimination  of  excessive  over¬ 
time  costs,  and  editorially  better 
and  more  timely  coverage  is  af¬ 
forded.  The  section  is  eight-page 
tabloid,  and  issues  on  the  final 
Monday  of  the  month. 


Free  Lettuce  Seed 

WEEKLY  farm  page  is  promot¬ 
ed  by  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  by  giving  away  free 
packages  of  lettuce  seed  to  the 
first  readers  to  write  for  them. 


TENNESSEE’S 


Prize¬ 


winning 

Papers 


The  KINilSPORT  NEWS  - 
first  honorable  mtniion  In 
•jar  1948  Aver  Award  for  news- 
papers  under  10.000  circula- 
^  tion. 

fThe  KINGSPORT  TIMES 
first  place  winner  in  194* 
in  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  s  Keneral  excellence  con¬ 
test  . 

fThe  KINGSPORT  NEWS- 
Winner  of  Tennessee  Ameri¬ 
can  Leition  award  for  news 
and  editorials  in  the  interest 
of  war  veteratis 

F«>r  Southwest  Virginia  and 
I'ppor  Fast  Tenn**»»ee  it’s 
the  KIX(iSI‘ORT  TIMES 
(evening),  KINOSTOKT 
N'KW.S  (morning),  KINGS- 
I’OKT  TI.MKS-.NKWS  (Sun¬ 
day). 

KINGSPORT 

TIMES-NEWS 

National  Representatives 
LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON 
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AKRON,  OHIO 
1949 


lieacon  Journal  fe).. 

l,497,4iH) 

1.4.84,768 

$iicuoon  Journal  (S) 

.524,8(Hi 

392,30(1 

('»rand  Total . 

2,022,296 

1,877,068 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickhkr  Xews  (c) . 

876,7.V1 

882,372 

Times  Union  (m) . . . 

.542,201 

609,225 

♦Times  I'nion  (S)... 

392,48:1 

324,224 

CVrand  Total . 

1,811,4.37 

1,815,821 

Jan.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Journal  (m) .  .5^0,116 

Joiima!  (S) .  IKil.HS 

Trilrtine  (e) .  .■)«(), .W!t 

Oraml  Total .  1.289,70.1 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


Constitution  (m> .  .  . 

695,9.56 

801,999 

♦Constitution  (S),.. 

.544,724 

465,488 

Journal  (e) . 

1,127,986 

1,140,912 

tjoumal  (S) . 

681,2:i9 

486,726 

Grand  Total . 

3,049.90.5 

2,895,125 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

♦American  (S) . 

47!), 688 

413,483 

X'ews-Post  (e) . 

970,006 

1.018,448 

Sun  (m> . 

9:»0.427 

9.50,4.59 

Sun  (e) . 

1. .533,267 

1,6.38,213 

t.Sun  (S) . 

!H)7,168 

725,704 

(»rand  Total . 

4,810,.556 

4,746,.307 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times  (e) . 

:i64,6:i7 

295,513 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 

Press  (e) . 

922,677 

9:10,607 

Sun  (m) . 

277,!H)0 

299,.581 

<  iraml  Total . 

1,2(H),.577 

1,2.30,188 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

A>;e- Herald  (m) .... 

6.53,40.5 

731,480 

Xews  (e^ . 

1,010,:148 

1,105,222 

tXews  &  .\ge- 

Herald  (S) . 

80.3, .105 

.529,649 

Post  (e) . 

488,067 

649,068 

(irand  Total . 

2,955,125 

3,015,419 

BOSTON, 

,  MASS. 

American  (e) . 

467,278 

421.961 

Record  fm> . 

.505,712 

4.53,4.57 

♦Advertiser  (S) . 

370,188 

287,546 

Glolx  (e) . 

965,879 

987,:i(H) 

(>lot>e  (m) . 

767,592 

790,19,3 

Glolx  (S) . 

740,9,55 

.589,298 

Herald  (nO . 

993,612 

1,004,992 

tllerald  (S) . 

!H)1.722 

6.54,.596 

Traveler  (e) . 

1,424,201 

1,.329,.52.1 

l*ost  (m) . 

715,998 

664,409 

{Post  (S) . 

367,4.36 

2.39,:i22 

Grand  Total .  8.220..'575  7,422.507 

NoTK:  GIoIx  (e)  Nold  only  in  comitination 
with  either  MominK  or  Sunday  Gloix. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  MomiiiK  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
American  (el  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  MorninK  Recoil  or  Sunday  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Post  (m)  sold  in  optional  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  lixpress  (m)  607,800  504,254 

•Courier  Express  (S)  6M,;159  405,560 

Xews  (e) .  l,53;i.691  1.3n,a'14 


Grand  Total .  2,794,040  2,310,857 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (see  N'otel. .  856,041  0ft3,8.38 

NoTB:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition. 
Courier  (e),  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune  (m) .  1,857,087  1,065,008 

Tribune  (S) .  1,311,404  IH0,446 

tOaily  Xews  (el _  l,.3a3.770  1,.19.5.555 

Herald-American  (el  743,310  848„'560 

•Herald-.\merican  (SI  431,217  344,022 

S«m  &  Times  (dl  . .  79.5,022  . 

ISun  &  Times  (SI  273,370  2.53,701 

Times  (el .  858,101 

Sun  (ml .  642,106 

Grand  Total .  6,716,080  7,248,408 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer  (ml .  875,010  8,54,976 

tEnquirer  (SI .  1,033,678  631,034 

Post  (el .  1,078,.577  1,040,242 

Times-Star  (el .  1,096,291  1.263..35.3 

Grand  Total .  4,08.3,5,56  3,709,.505 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
Plain  Dealer  (ml  .  .  990,129  1,014,267 

Plain  Dealer  (S)....  1,103,258  6.54..540 

•tXews  (e) .  641,741  657,124 

Press  (e) .  1,. 546,724  1,447,779 

Grand  Total .  4,290,8.52  3,773,719 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch  (el .  1,071,889  1,115,114 

Dispatch  (SI .  718.9.37  540,072 

Citizen  (el .  557,777  588,245 

Citizen  (S) .  274,284  210,678 

Ohio  State  Jour,  (ml  440.364  492,579 

SUr  (weekly) .  70,789  74,696 

Grand  Tout .  3,1.34.040  3,021.384 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records 


DALLAS, 

,  TEXAS 

1949 

1948 

Xews  (m) . . 

1,404,267 

1,. 517,106 

tXews  (.S) . 

7.34,684 

.588,6.31 

Times.llerald  (e). .  . 

1,. 568.9.50 

1,774,286 

Times-Herald  (S). . . 

765,722 

673,915 

Gran<l  Total . 

4.473,623 

4,573,938 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald  (nO. 

910,227 

1,016,120 

ilerald  (e) . 

1,270,498 

Xews  Ce) . 

1,. 543,709 

1,292,018 

Xews  (S) . 

421,34(1 

277,325 

Grand  Total . 

2,87.5,282 

3,855,96t 

XoTK :  Herald  (e^  cease<l  f 

lublication 

Jan.  8,  1949.  Joumal-llerald  (ml 

succeetled 

Journal  (m)  Jan.  10, 

,  1949.  •  Toumal  (m) 

linaK^e  included  in  Journal-Herald  (m)  col- 

umn. 

DENVER 

,  COLO. 

Rockt  Mt.  Xews  (ml 

621.846 

.592,742 

SRocky  Mt.  Sjews  (S) 

225.682 

1.57,895 

Post  (e) . 

1,167,995 

1.107.40.5 

Post  (.S) . 

477,985 

:i.50.li:i 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2,493. .508 

2,208,1.55 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register  (m) . 

476,805 

.513,771 

Tribune  (e) . 

6.58,602 

669,1.59 

t  Register  (S) . 

,515..5:i2 

.370.!K)7 

Grand  Total  . 

1 .6.5(l.!):t9 

1,. 5.51,817 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Pree  Press  (m> . 

873,418 

897.4:10 

{Free  Press  (S) . 

:i95,.559 

3:19,2.55 

N'ews  (e)  . 

1 ,6.55,7.56 

1.61.3.268 

tXews  (S) . 

825,244 

72S.S7:T 

Times  (e^ . 

882,181 

910,694 

♦Times  (S) . 

48(),():(4 

414,.5.56 

(/rand  Total  .  .  . 

.5.112,192 

4,!KI4.()76 

DULUTH 

,  MINN. 

Herald  (e) . 

664,100 

6:16,4.12 

Xews-Trilmne  (m).. 

446,022 

PH. pm 

Xews-Trilmne  (S) .  . 

386,7.55 

281,429 

GramI  Total . 

1 ,496,877 

1,414,060 

EL  PASO 

,  TEXAS 

Times  (m> . 

674,90.3 

66.3,188 

{Times  (S)  . 

3,56,229 

247,689 

Herald-Post  (e) .  .  . 

755,829 

747,i:i0 

(irand  Total . 

1.786,961 

1 ,6.58,(X)7 

ERIE, 

,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald  (d) 

.565,140 

.521,713 

{Dispatch-Herald  (S) 

.371.9.56 

2(H.120 

Times  (e) . 

923,181 

8.55,703 

Grand  Total . 

1,860.279 

1,581.536 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier  (m) . 

935,0,59 

962,719 

Press  (e) . 

933,020 

967,180 

Courier  &  Press  (S) . 

418,088 

.325,884 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,286,167 

2,255,783 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Toumal  Gazette  (m) 

.588,877 

621,224 

Journal  (/azette  (S). 

.565,042 

448,0.56 

{Xews  Sentinel  (e).. 

1.128,.390 

1,188,4:14 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2,282.309 

2,257,714 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

.Star-Telegram  (m).. 

472,516 

4.37,169 

.Star-Telegram  (e)... 

908,604 

860,255 

.Star-Telegram  (S) .  . 

.5ft3,317 

:t60,ia3 

Press  (e) . 

677,.331 

791,2.50 

Grand  Total . 

2..561.768 

2,448,777 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Itee  (e) . 

9ft3,851 

813,6.52 

liec  (S) . 

442.377 

337,972 

(•rand  Total  .... 

1.346,228 

1,1.51,624 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune  (e) .  . 

1.126.5.50 

1,099,417 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (see  Xote) 

449,702 

4.51.489 

XoTK:  Post -Star  (m>  sold  in 

combina- 

tion  with  Times  (e).  Ivinaee  of  one  edition, 

Post-Star  (m)  onlv. 

is  Kiven. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot  (m) . 

1,00,5,611 

838,151 

Telegraph  (e) . 

.597,901 

(irand  Total ..... 

1.00.5,611 

1.4:16,0.54 

XoTK:  Xews  (el  carries  the  same  amount 

of  advertisink'  as  the 

Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  (m) . 

.5,50,274 

.5.54,471 

Courant  (.S) . 

511, .536 

39,5.9.59 

Times  (e) . 

1,359,179 

1.243,644 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,420.989 

2,194,074 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N. 

Y. 

Xassau  Review  iSc 

Star  (e)  . 

512,925 

44.3,818 

Xewsday  (e)  (Suffolk 

edition) . 

562,021  Xot  avail. 

Xewsday  (c)  (Xassau 

edition) . 

929,504 

852,518 

Grand  Total .  2,004.4.50  1,296,.3.36 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer  (e) .  492,132  468. .532 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

1949  1948 

Chronicle  (el .  1.791,9.55  1,608,4.39 

Chronicle  (S) .  772,398  .567,290 


Post  (ml . 
SPost  (SI. 
Press  (el . 


1,171,994  1,115,760 


Grand  Total .  .5,066,892  4,481,177 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Xews  (el .  1,182,421  1,.302.4.50 

.Star  (ml .  1,346..374  1,268,45;{ 

t.Star  (.SI  .  747.7(H)  603,010 

Times  (cl .  825,.525  943,820 

Times  (.SI .  374,276  . 

Grand  Total .  4.476,386  4,117,733 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  1  nion  (ml .  .  974,108  1,067,172 

STimes  I  nion  (SI...  .388,781  330,.3.34 

Journal  (el  .  792,911  841,609 

Grand  Total .  2,1.55,800  2,239,115 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal  iel  .572,666  49.5,309 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Xote).  871. .522  916,221 

XoTH:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (ml.  l.in,age  of  one  esiition. 
Tribune  (el  only,  is  shown 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal  (ml .  4.36,402  ,516,703 

Jotinial  (SI  .  237,115  222,709 

Xews-Sentinel  (el. . .  .5.57,644  632,604 

Xews-Sentinel  fS)  275,942  217,876 

GramI  Total .  1..507,10;i  1,609,892 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Examiner  (ml . . 
•Examiner  (S) . 

Times  (ml . 

tTiuies  (SI 


Grand  Total .  4,584,577 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel  (m) .  .5.54,3.38 

•Sentinel  (S) .  340,21.3 

Journal  (el .  1 ,9.37,92.3 

t Journal  (S) .  1,000,853 


.Standard  (S). 
( Vazette  (ml 
La  Presse  (el . 
La  Patrie  (el. 
l.ai  Patrie  (S) . 
Herald  (e) . .  . 


95,892 
710,679 
1,322,792  I, 
153,98.5 
177,887 
205,825 


Grand  Total .  4,107,282  3,814,728 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press  (el . t .  .  .571,813  615,694 

.Star  (ml .  .560,647  .599,812 

Star  (SI .  220,916  175,542 

Grand  Total .  1,353,.376  1,.391,(M8 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Hanner  (el .  82.5,289  80:1,6.33 

Tennes,sean  (ml _  818,0.56  808,999 

Tennessean  (SI .  .541,824  4.32,028 


l,271,6<Hi  1,300,379 

816.7m  617,407 

1,697,.582  1,341,(H)8 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 

1949  194, 

Star-Le<lger  (dl  .  .  .544. .567  .557 

5Star-Le<lger  (SI .  279.197  21.5’4i- 

Xews  (el .  1,.576,612  l,2973ii 

Xews  (S) .  332,687  278,’5lj 

Grand  Total .  2,733,063  2  349Ui 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  ' 
Journal  Courier  (ml  .3,58,888  376  (to 

Register  (el .  1,094,845  l,02r5g: 

Register  (.SI .  .312,.391  262[((93 

Grand  I'otal .  .  .  1,766,124  1,660‘’S( 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayime  (ml  1,609,991  1,470,601 

Times-Picayune  8: 

.States  (Si .  8.50,529  611659 

Item  (e) .  936,619  1,0301(0 

States  (el .  876,!K)9  99L457 

Grand  Total  .  .  4,274,(418  4  lOSOr 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times  (ml .  1,44(),.579  1,4.51116- 

Times  (.SI  1,511, .547  1,077,896 

Herald  Tribune  (mb  847,6.52  90996.' 

•HeraM  Tribune  (Sl  880,615  701371 

*Xew.s  (ml .  1,374,6.56  l.Sll.'sa 

•  Xews  (.SI .  1,127,067  7(i4]5;5 

Mirror  (ml .  412,296  418,999 

Mirror  (Sl .  2.59,698  213’909 

Journal  .\merican  (e)  877,666  814,7a 

•Journal  .\iner.  (.Sl.  445,205  .339266 

Post  Home  Xews  (el  7.56, 7(H)  703214 

Post  Home  Xews  (S)  153, .564  _ 

.Sun  (el .  8.5()..597  9.37,667 

World  3'elegratu  (el.  886, .567  905, .355 

Eagle  (el .  629,2.3.5  575286 

Eagle  (Sl .  2.56,021  189,516 

Grand  Total  12.709.(915  11,314150 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Gazette  (cl  ,867,034  871 54(i 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer  (el. .  .  691,.3()2  841,4(1! 


Tribune  lel. 
Tribune  (Sl. 


691, .302  841.40! 

1,2  26,202  1,1.37,169 
.541,23.3  385,860 


Herald-Exi>ress  (el..  1.011,6!Hi  1,().35,.507 

Xews  (dl .  692,178  727,.561 

Mirror  (el .  292,1.38  . 


Grand  Total  ...  6,702,471  .5, .539,244 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal  (ml  1,0.50,816  867,24.3 

Courier  Journal  (Sl .  633,267  444,664 

Times  (e) .  1,158,374  939,2!Hi 

Grand  I'otal  .  .  .  2,842,4.57  2,251,203 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

ITnion  Leader  (see 

Xote) .  .545,293  ,561,813 

Xew  Hampshire 

Xews  (.S) .  Ill, .562  1  47,448 

Grand  Total .  6.56,8.55  709,261 

XoTis;  Manchester  I'nion  (m)  and 
Ixader  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Union  (ml  onlv,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Comm.  Appeal  (m).  1,112,173  760,883 

tComm.  Appeal  (S)  704,264  413,428 

Press-Scimitar  (e).. .  731,483  5:10,677 

Grand  Total .  2,.547,920  1,704,988 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald  (m) .  2,200,627  2,317,609 

•Herald  (S) .  1,(H)6,81()  814.126 

Xews  (e) .  1,046,625  1,. 322,080 


1,9.37,92.3  1,448,829 
1,000,853  604,789 


Grand  Total .  3,8.3.3,327  2,929..3.32 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune  (m) .  841,4.39  772,373 

Star  (e) .  1,31.5,.565  1,297,83.3 

tTribune  (.S) .  793,013  612,792 

Times  (e) .  340,051 

Grand  Total .  2,9.50.017  3,023,049 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Hee  (e) .  607,7.57  61.5.076 

MONTREAL,  CANaDA 
Star  (e) .  1,440.222  1,312,.364 


Grand  Total  .  .  2.4.58,737  2, .364471 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKU. 
Oklalioman  (m)  .  .  663  ,.5:16  706,977 

C)klahoman  (S) .  407,(H)9  .324,1111) 

Times  (e) .  702,6.50  776,997 

Grand  Total  .  1,774.(H).5  1,808,071 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

•  World-Herald  (see 

Xote) .  7.35,.594  736,5.5 

World-Herald  (S).. .  541,297  372,706 

Grand  Total .  1,276,891  1,109235 

XoTB:  World-Herald  sold  in  coratiiia. 
tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  oneBfr 
tion,  (e),  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Xews  (e) .  68:1,9.51  772,317 

Star-Xews  (,S) .  .364,043  297,575 

Grand  Total .  1.047,9!W  1,089,99! 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times  (e) .  820,799  762,191i 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

foiimal  (e) .  860,403  887,429 

foumal-Slar  (S) _  443,000  323,0(0 

Star  (m) .  8.56,690  887,401 

Grand  Total .  2,160,093  2,098,49: 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
Evening  Ilulletin  (e)  1,62.3,092  1,471,679 

•tllulletin  (S) .  463,166  390,921 

Inquirer  (m) .  1,. 521. 738  1,614,039 

inquirer  (S) .  1.082,873  820210 

Xews  (e) .  .393,3.11  411,375 

Grand  Total .  5,084,200  4,708,857 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Post-Gazette  (m), .  . 

Press  (e) . 

tPress  (S) . 

•Sun-Telegraph  (e)  .  . 
•Sun-Telegraph  (S). 


765,9.53  782233 

1,279,075  1,19822( 
666,828  J07,42> 

891„588  822.782 

.566,.504  474,595 


Grand  Total .  4,169,948  3,785,868 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Oregonian  (m)  .  .  ,  ,  964,286  983.24' 

•Oregonian  (S) .  .5.5:1,604  427,15( 

fournal  (e)  .  960,208  976.02” 

t Journal  (.S) .  337,328  373,01' 

Grand  Total .  2,81.5,426  2,760,33: 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Ilulletin  (e) .  1,312.6:14  1.153.131 

Journal  (m) .  .598,485 

Journal  (S) .  481,176  360,8.. 

Grand  Total .  2,:i92,295  2,092,91’ 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger  (e) .  .  .5.36.890  477,371 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Xote) ..  .  819,514  793,l»^ 

Eagle  (S) .  201,015  149.12. 

Grand  Total .  1,()20,.529 

Xotb:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  swf 

combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Rx 
fe)  only,  is  shown. 

( Continued  on  page  68) 
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NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  irom  Media  Records 
Measurements) 


of 


Linage 

Total  Advertising 

Linage 

Previous 

Year 

E.&P. 

Index 

Jan.  (1949) 

163.977,331 

(1948)— 155,428.118 

105.5 

134.2 

Dec.  (1948) 

204.427,830 

( 1947)— 186,913,274 

109.4 

140.0 

Display 

Jan.  (1949) 

125.479,108 

(1948)— 115.827.924 

108.3 

137.7 

Dec.  (1948) 

166.804.051 

( 1947)— 149.383.134 

111.7 

143.2 

Classified 

Jan.  (1949) 

38,498.223 

(1948)—  39,600,194 

97.2 

125.3 

Dec.  (1948) 

37,623,779 

(1947)—  37,530,140 

100.2 

127.1 

Retail 

Jan.  (1949) 

93,209.822 

(1948)—  87.347.934 

106.7 

138.7 

Dec.  (1948)  133,146.459 
Department  Store 

( 1947)— 117,247.075 

113.6 

149.3 

Jan.  (1949) 

35,140.348 

(1948)—  32.798.962 

107.1 

135.4 

Dec.  (1948) 

49.332,006 

(1947)—  43,048.470 

114.6 

144.6 

General 

Jan.  (1949) 

21,955.285 

(1948)—  20,404,136 

107.6 

117.0 

Dec.  (1948) 
Automotive 

25,702,540 

(1947)—  24,935,208 

103.1 

116.4 

Jan.  (1949) 

7,361,876 

(1948)—  5.179,802 

142.1 

244.8 

Dec.  (  1948) 

5.842,784 

(1947)—  5,214.631 

112.0 

167.5 

Financial 

Jan.  (1949) 

2.952,125 

(1948)—  2.896,052 

101.9 

120.9 

Dec.  (1948) 

2,112,268 

(1947)—  1.986.220 

106.3 

120.6 

Chico  Paper's 
'Open  House' 
Goes  On  and  On 

Chico,  Calif.  —  A  three-day 
open  house  at  the  new  plant  of 
the  Chico  Enterprise-Record  was 
a  month  late,  lasted  weeks,  and 
proved  the  best  public  relations 
effort  the  paper  ever  made. 

The  open  house  could  not  be 
shut  off,  and  visitors  continued 
to  drop  into  the  plant,  singly 
and  in  groups,  two  weeks  later. 

‘We’re  not  going  to  shut  it 
off,”  declared  A.  W.  Bramwell, 
publisher.  "We  urge  people  to 
keep  right  on  coming.” 

The  open  house  was  arranged 
more  than  a  month  after  the 
Evening  Enterprise  and  the 
Morning  Record  were  moved 
out  of  the  two  separate  build¬ 
ings  they  formerly  occupied  and 
into  a  new  plant  where  they 
have  been  combined  into  one 
larger  evening  newspaper. 

A  series  of  Page  One  invita¬ 
tions  begun  three  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  brought  in  hundreds  of 
interested  guests.  Day  crew 
members  of  all  departments  vol¬ 
unteered  to  return  after  hours 
to  escort  visitors  and  demon¬ 
strate  processes. 

Display  solicitors  found  some 
of  the  oldest  and  best  accounts 
had  rather  hazy  notions  of 
newspaper  mechanical  processes 
at  a  special  display  set  up  by 
Arch  Nichols,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  and  his  staff  of  six.  Many 
visitors  learned  how  to  simplify 
copy  by  a  visit  to  this  exhibit. 

Groups  of  10  to  12  were  led 
through  the  plant  by  employe- 
escorts.  The  new  16-page  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  ran  a  made-over 
edition  containing  a  "Thanks 
for  Your  Visit”  box  every  30 
minutes.  Copies  were  given  to 
the  guests. 

Visitors  were  especially  ap¬ 
preciative  of  a  novel  treatment 
given  executive  offices.  Two 
private  offices  and  the  account¬ 
ing  department  are  housed  un¬ 
der  the  green-jhir.gled  roof  of 
a  white  "cottage”  at  the  rear  of 
the  main  office.  Potted  plants 
give  the  cottage  a  home-like  set¬ 
ting  right  in  the  newspaper. 

Ibe  Enterprise-Record  em¬ 
ploys  a  full-time  staff  of  58. 

■ 

Governors  Endorse 
Negro  Press  Week 

Four  governors  have  asked 
the  people  of  their  states  to  join 
in  the  seventh  annual  observ¬ 
ance  of  "Negro  Newspaper 
Week"  from  Feb.  27  to  March  5, 
Thomas  W.  Young,  president  of 
the  Negro  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  said  this  week. 

Young  announced  also  that  B. 
M.  McKelway,  editor  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  and  vicepresident  ot 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  will  discuss  with 
him  in  a  radio  program  the  topic 
"Does  Our  Democracy  Justify  a 
Negro  Press?"  The  program  will 
be  heard  via  NBC  from  12  to 
12:15  p.m.  Feb.  26. 

Signers  of  the  proclamation 
were  Governors  Sid  McMath 
of  Arkansas.  Henry  F.  Schricker 
of  Indiana,  Frank  J.  Lausche  of 
Ohio,  and  Oscar  Rennebohm  of 
Wisconsin. 


Linage  UpS^f ; 
Classified  Loses 

NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  in  Jan¬ 
uary  increased  5.5';  over  the 
same  month  last  year,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Media  Records’  measure¬ 
ments  in  52  trend  cities.  The 
rise  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Index,  a  comparison  with  the 
average  for  the  month  during 
the  last  five  years,  was  34.2':< 

Leading  gainer  in  January 
was  the  Automotive  category, 
with  increases  of  42.1%  over 
January,  1948,  and  144.8%  on 
the  Index. 

The  only  listing  to  record  a 
loss  was  Classified.  This  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  month  since  May, 
1945,  that  this  category  has 
failed  to  top  the  same  month  of 
the  previous  year. 

Total,  Display,  Retail  and  De¬ 
partment  Store  divisions  all 
chalked  up  their  highest  Jan¬ 
uary  linages  in  history. 

■ 

FC&B  Agency  Plans 
Model  Chicago  Office 

Chicago — Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  advertising  agency,  has 
leased  the  present  six  -  story 
plant  of  E.  H.  Sargent  &  Co., 
155  E.  Superior  St.,  for  its  new 
home.  About  $500,000  will  be 
spent  modernizing  the  structure 
for  agency  occupancy  late  in  the 
summer,  according  to  Fairfax 
Cone,  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  entire  structure  will  be 
air  conditioned  and  modernized 
throughout,  said  Mr.  Cone.  The 
agency's  engraving  and  typo¬ 
graphical  shop  will  be  continued 
in  the  Boyce  Building,  510  No. 
Dearborn  St. 

"We  intend  to  establish  a  mod¬ 
ern,  streamlined  advertising 
agency,"  said  Mr.  Cone.  “Our 
general  offices,  occupying  four 
floors  in  the  Palmolive  Building, 
the  research  department,  in  the 
Weathered  Building,  and  the 
bookkeeping,  billing,  checking, 
and  media  departments  in  the 
Commerce  Mart,  will  be  consoli¬ 
dated  in  the  new  quarters.” 


4  Newspapers 
To  Be  Revived 

San  Francisco — Early  reactiv¬ 
ation  of  four  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  by  DMHM  Newspaper 
Publications  in  Manila.  P.  I.,  is 
disclosed  here  by  Andrew  R. 
McKelvie,  advertising  promotion 
manager.  The  papers  are  the 
Manila  Herald,  English  daily; 
El  Debate,  Spanish  daily;  Ma- 
buhay,  Tagalog  daily,  and  the 
Monday  Mail,  English  weekly. 

Publication  will  be  from  a 
new  building  erected  within 
the  old  walled  section  of  Manila. 
New  presses  and  equipment  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  country  already 
are  in  the  Philippines. 

Reactivation  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Vicente 
Madrigal,  wealthy  Filipino  with 
sugar,  copra,  lumber  and  ship¬ 
ping  interests.  Modesto  Faro- 
lan  has  resigned  as  Philippine 
consul  general  in  Hawaii  to 
become  general  manager.  He 
was  assistant  manager  of  the 
papers  during  the  pre-war  peri¬ 
od  when  they  were  managed  by 
General  Carlos  Romulo. 

The  “Inaugural  Issue”  of  the 
Herald  will  appear  in  March. 
McKelvie  said. 

The  new  papers  will  support 
President  Quirino,  it  was  indi¬ 
cated.  as  he  and  Senator  Ma¬ 
drigal  are  close  friends. 


ALWAYS  ON  CALL 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads 

Thii'f  s  no  slicker  w.iy  to  call  for 
aiiv  kind  of  help  and  Kct  it  than 
with  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ads. 

To  tell  your  nwds  resultfully  to 
.^<1.110(1  Classified  readers,  write  or 
telephone 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  BRyaiit  9-3052 


editor  (S  publisher  for  February  26,  1949 


'Wounded  Flier' 
Racket  Exposed 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  racket  be¬ 
ing  worked  on  American  news¬ 
papers  by  a  former  Royal 
Air  Force  flier  from  Gravesend, 
Kent,  has  been  broken  up  with 
his  arrest  in  England  after  an 
investigation  started  by  the 
Harrisburg  Evening  News. 

Months  ago,  the  News  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Edward 
Mummery,  Gravesend,  telling  of 
a  “wounded  American  flier," 
whose  home  was  "in  the  vicinity 
of  Harrisburg,"  who  was  grad¬ 
ually  going  blind  and  who 
wanted  to  come  home.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  flier  remained  in 
England  after  the  war  because 
he  did  not  want  his  injuries 
known. 

Mummery  suggested  that  any¬ 
one  caring  to  help  the  man  do 
so  through  him.  The  Evening 
News  asked  International  News 
Service  to  check  the  story. 

In  England.  James  E.  Brown, 
of  the  INS  staff,  called  on  Mum¬ 
mery  but  was  not  allowed  to 
interview  the  Harrisburg  flier. 
On  another  try  Mummery  told 
the  INS  it  would  be  “impos¬ 
sible”  to  talk  to  the  "w'ounded 
American." 

Scotland  Yard  entered  the 
case  and  Mummery  was  brought 
into  court  and  lined  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  $60  on  charges  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  obtain  money  by 
false  pretenses.  He  admitted 
that  he  also  sent  a  letter  to  a 
Canadian  newspaper  as  a  result 
of  which  a  woman  sent  him 
$120. 


Print  it  in 
the  West 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Los  Angelos 

Flying  us  the  copy,  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors.. .fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 
Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Kefory  fr’mtmt  Spociofists 

3631  Wait  S4th  Straat 
Lot  Angolot  43,  Calif, 
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JANUARY  LINAGE 

(Continutd  from  page  66) 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

1949  1948 

N>»sl,eadfr{e)  ...  1,124.525  1,105,793 

Times-Dispatch  (m).  872.993  868,801 

Times-Dispatch  (S) .  601,414  450,842 

Grand  ToUl .  2,598,932  2,425,436 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times  (m) .  455,914  480,546 

Times  (S) .  272,788  205,425 

World-News  (e) _  500,337  521,692 

Grand  Total .  1,229,039  1,207,663 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Itemocrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  (m)  .  984,170  887,144 

tDemocrat  &  Chron¬ 
icle  (S) .  630,528  395,396 

Times-Union  (e) . . . .  1,116,332  1,038,317 

('•rand  Total .  2,731,030  2,320,857 

ROr'ITFODn  II  I 

Ketiister-Republic  (e)  l.o’l4.726  946,280 

Star  (m) .  637,644  653,819 

Star  (S) .  397,742  278,849 

Grand  Total .  2,050,112  1,878,948 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe- Democrat  (m)  613,542  698,470 

fClobe- Democrat  (S)  547,931  392,287 

Post-Dispatch  (e)...  1,264,727  1,189,401 

Post-Dispatch  (S) .  .  860,030  650,647 

•Star- Times  (e) .  826,711  799,405 


TACOMA.  WASH. 

1949  4 


Figures  Supplied  b'y  Advertising  Linage  Service 


News-Tribune  (e).. 
News-Tribune  (S) . 

Times  (e) . 

{Times  (S) . 


Grarfd  Total .  2,805,727  2,889,575 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Joumal-Triliune  (e).  600,028  657,325 

Journal  (S) .  296,313  221,071 

Grand  Total .  896,341  878,396 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune  (e) .  953,033  l,0a3,795 

Tribune  (S) .  414,804  291.167 

Grand  ToUl .  1,367.837  1,294,962 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  (m) .  461,126  590,317 

tSpokesman-Re- 

view  (S) .  607,536  552.388 

Chronicle  (e) .  745,287  895,861 

Grand  Total .  1,813,949  2,038,556 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

*JHerald-Joumal  (e)  1,260,122  1,286,571 
Herald-Amcrican  (S)  565,941  422,117 

Post-Standard  (m)..  537,533  589,718 

Post-Standard  (S) . .  320,696  270,041 


2,684,292  2..568.447 


Grand  ToUl .  1,625,069 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times  (ra) .  474,756 

IBUde  (e) .  1,276,642 

Blade  (S) .  644,780 

(Times  (S)  in  1948) 

Grand  Total .  2,396,178 

TORONTO.  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail  (m) . .  913,667 

Telegram  (e) .  1,331,791 

Star  (e) .  1,644,682 

Star  M .  68,720 


(JrandToUl .  4,112,941  3,7.30,210 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  (m)...  755,350  832,565 

{Pioneer  Press  (S)..  730,010  521,846 

Dispatch  (e) .  1,008,.370  950,604 

('•rand  Total .  2.493,730  2,305,015 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

U  nion  (m)  .  488,765  488,840 

Union  (vS) .  181,326  193,183 

Bee  (e) .  1,214,142  1,370,092 

('.rand  Total .  1,884,283  2,052,115 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TFJCAS 

Express  (m) .  887,274  985,740 

Express  (S) .  619,964  449,732 

•News  (e) .  1,076,467  1,132,194 

Light  (e) .  941,585  1,089,745 

♦Light  (S) .  513,335  394,552 


Grand  Total .  4,038,625  4,051,963 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union  (m) .  807,316  898,282 

Union  (S) .  491,169  .387,453 

Tribune-Sua  (e) _  1,076,614  1,182,724 

Journal  (e) .  579,074  713,955 

Grand  Total .  2,954,173  3,182.414 

SAN  FRANC IKO.  CAL  11^. 

Chronicle  (ra) .  707,247  758,922 

tChronicle  (S) .  511,007  403,396 

Examiner  (m) .  986,120  1,008,134 

♦Examiner  (S) .  657,043  562,381 

Call- Bulletin  (e) . . . .  640,003  616,888 

News  (e) .  718,302  669.977 

Grand  ToUl .  4^219,722  4,019,698 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  (m)  841,379  741,907 

Union  Star  (e) .  730,928  683,544 

Grand  Total .  1,572,307  1,425.451 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune  (m) .  494,541  488,966 

Scuntonian  (.S) _  287,636  212,787 

Times  (e) .  806,223  770,085 

Grand  Total .  1..588,400  1,471,838 

SJATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer  (m)  664.265  853,475 

•Post-IntelPncer  (S)  575,243  443,767 

Times  (e) .  1,099,488  1,207,748 

Times  (S) .  466,731  384,585 


538,514 

1,365,715 

411,205 


856,520 

1,272,141 

1,330,814 

65,618 


Grand  Total .  3,958,860  3,525,093 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times  (e). .  882,858  857,603 

Times-Advertiser  (S)  206,416  137,771 

Trentonian  (m) ....  357,088  Not  avail. 

Grand  ToUl .  1,446,362  995,374 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (see  Note) . .  736,009  717,609 

Noire:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  (e) .  908,174  978,146 

World  (m) .  760,838  877,488 

World  (S) .  527,096  378,517 

Grand  ToUl .  2,196,108  2,2.34,161 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hud.son  Di.spatch  (m)  545,538  493,864 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch  (e)  684,633  735,007 

Observer  Dispatch  (S)  215,'202  159,720 

Press  (m) .  749,430  691,137 

Grand  Total .  1.649.265  1,585,864 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Times-Herald  (d) . . .  1,095,075  1,162,808 

♦Times-Herald  (S). .  4i7.4.31  357,124 

News  (e) .  7.J/,630  816,184 

Post  (m) .  1,252,647  1,234,885 

{Post  (S) .  507,727  408,171 

Star(e) .  1,907,5.35  1,778,377 

tSUr  (S) .  903.088  623,146 

Grand  ToUl .  6,881,133  6,380,695 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican  (m) _  612,178  636,308 

Republican  (S) .  256,979  182,384 

American  (e) .  819,201  777,226 

Grand  ToUl .  1,688,358  1,595,918 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneck 

Times  (e) .  259,234  250,301 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (e)  542,597  519,284 

New  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star  (e) .  667,183  678,829 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register  (e) .  267,467  245,952 

PeekskillStar  (e)...  270,4.37  260,552 

Port  Chester  Item  (e)  524.963  474,242 

Tarrytown  News  (e)  283,513  267,476 

Yonkers  Herald 

.Statesman  (e)  . .  .  578,025  517,490 

White  Plains  Dis¬ 
patch  (e) .  764,932  708,205 

Grand  ToUl .  4,158,351  3,922,331 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Beacon  (e) .  734,441  797,759 

Beacon  (.S) .  406,589  329,987 

P:agle  (m) .  582.409  617,095 

Eagle  (e) .  592,251  614,442 

{Eagle  (S) .  296,931  286,699 

Grand  Total .  2,612,621  2,645,982 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram  (m) .  725,956  732,736 

Telegram  (S) .  379,914  296,001 

Gazette  &  Post  (e)..  835,169  813,257 

Grand  ToUl .  1,941.039  1,841,994 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram  (e) .  980,990  941,298 

{Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram  (S) .  503,541  346,822 

Grand  ToUl .  1,484,531  1,288,120 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK” 
and  PARADE 
JANUARY,  1M9 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
62,839  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  32,746  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  hgures  of  the  following  papers: 
Albany  Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Baltimore  .American,  Boston  .Adver¬ 
tiser,  Chicago  Herald- American,  Detroit 


BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph  (m)  (see 

Note) .  265,1-28  269,186 

Telegraph  (S) .  194,275  131,141 

Grand  Total .  459,403  400,327 

Note:  Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette  (m) .  658,015  764,892 

Gazette  (S) .  270.222  233,010 

Mail  (e) .  582,751  633,513 

Mail  (S) .  212,022  184,054 

Grand  Total .  1,723,010  1,815,469 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Observer  (m) .  899,537  868,526 

Observer  (S) .  474,004  371,537 

News  (e) .  688,965  803,819 

Grand  Total .  2.062,506  2,043,882 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

SUte  (m) .  522,327  527,723 

State  (S) .  358,507  253,497 

Record  (e) .  526,079  576,570 

Grand  Total .  1,406,913  1,357,790 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J. 

Journal  (e) .  878,428  756,083 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

Register  Guard  (e).  590,078  646,186 

Register  Guard  (S).  204,897  179,892 

Grand  Total .  794,975  826,078 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth  Re¬ 
porter  (e) .  470,866  456,059 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Herald  (m) .  468,907  Not  avail. 

Herald  (S) .  525,487  Not  avail. 

Press  (e) .  1,463,026  Not  avail. 

Grand  ToUl .  2,457,420  Not  avail. 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times  (e) .  628,752  596,953 

Times  (S) .  242,820  221,967 

Grand  Total .  871,572  818,920 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette  (e) .  429,182  423,880 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-Ledger  (m).  631,047  614,249 

Clarion-Ledger  (S)..  302,1.33  230,265 

Daily  News  (e) .  570,280  564,244 

Daily  News  (S) _  267,440  395,743 

Grand  ToUl .  1,770,900  1,804,501 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Post-Journal  (e) _  622,869  Not  avail. 


Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  New  York 
Joumal-.American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph,  San  Antonio  Litht,  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald- American,  Washinrton  Times-Herald. 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
52,839  lines  included  i.i  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Express,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald,  Philadelphia  bulletin. 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
60,439  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

*  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
60,439  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  32,746  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

f'THlS  WEEJC”  Linage  38,961  Unes 
included  in  the  Sunday  ffgures  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Her¬ 
ald,  Boston  Herald,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Des 
Moines  Register,  Detroit  News,  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  Washington  Star 

f  'THIS  WEEK"  Linage  39,635  lines 
in  the  I<os  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Jour¬ 
nal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

t  "THIS  WEEK”  Linage  29,087  in  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

f'THIS  WEEK”  Linage  36,014  lines 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

{"PARADE”  Linage  27,473  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sun  lay  ffgures  of  the 
following  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Boston  Post,  Chicago  Sun  ffc  Times,  Denver 
Rocky  Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El 
Paso  Times,  Erie  Dispatch  Heral  I.  Fort 
Wayne  Journal  Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times 
Union,  Newark  Star  Ledger,  St.  Paul 

Pioneer  Press.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune, 
Syracuse  Herald-.Vmerican,  Toledo  Blade, 
Washington  Post,  Wichita  Eagle,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  Telegram. 

{"PARADE”  Linage  39,453  lines  in 

the  Houston  Post. 

{"PARADE”  Linage  19,003  lines  in 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

{ "PAR.ADE”  Linage  26,623  lines  in 

the  Tacoma  Times. 

t  SPLIT-RUN  Linage— New  York  News 
fm)  .3.30.468  lines;  (.S)  288.613  lines. 


LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (e)  (see 

Note) .  660,418  604.961 

Noth:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (ra). 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Gazette  (m) .  810.795  784  91.3 

GazetU  (S) .  358,133  296;929 

Democrat  (e) .  631,418  668166 

Democrat  (S) .  320,317  188d42 

Grand  Total .  2,120,663  1,938,150 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 
Independent  (ra) . . .  677,619  808  606 

Independent  (S) _  225,963  210  655 

Press- Telegram  (e)..  784,125  853’089 

Press-Telegram  (S) .  373.207  298423 


Sun  (e) . 

Telegram  CS). 


2,060,914 

2.170,773 

.,  MASS. 

506,673 

480,791 

139,589 

97.282 

646,262 

573,073 

MASS. 

427,790 

446.330 

357,300 

341,849 

120,303 

81320 

905,393 

869,499 

>4,  CONN. 

497,143 

440,243 

286,863 

266.118 

Grand  Total .  784,006  706361 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 
Independent  (m) .  . .  747,784  855300 

Independent  (S) _  333,190  265,555 

Star-News  (e) .  682,938  770,163 

Star-News  (S) .  363,948  298,093 

Grand  Total .  2,127,860  2,189,111 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call  (m) .  794,750  763,212 

News  (e) .  1 ,009,326  857,431 

Grand  Total .  1,804,076  1,620,643 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal  (e) .  742,516  756,940 

Times  (m) .  667,128  673.187 

Times  (S) .  362,170  323,410 

Grand  Total .  1,771,814  1,753,537 

WILKES-BARR'.,  PA. 

Record  (m) .  671,128  700,100 

Times- Leader  (e)...  913,324  89.3,172 

Independent  (S) _  245,682  193,273 

Grand  Total .  1,830,134  1,786,545 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
Enquirer  &  News  (e)  674.506  754,110 

Enquirer  &  News  (S)  23 1 .742  203,280 

Grand  Total .  906,248  957,390 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times  (e) .  865,340  908,502 

Democrat  fe) .  555,710  551,588 

Democrat  (S) .  281,316  267,134 

Grand  ToUl .  1.702,366  1.727,222 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press  (e) .  1,469,944  1,414,322 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 

Times  (ra) .  885,462  945,929 

Star  (e) .  875,779  987,094 

Star  (S) .  748,016  613,701 

Grand  Total .  2.509,257  2,546,724 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  CapiUl  Times  (e)  569,184  527,198 

The  Capital  Times  (S)  266,.336  212,009 

Wis.  State  Journal  (e)  549,829  535,108 

Wis.  SUte  Journal  (S)  288,288  21 1 ,379 

Grand  ToUl .  1,673,6.37  1,484,694 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 
Herald-Times  (e). .  .  491,484  457,065 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
SUndard-Times  (e).  609,406  635,264 

Standard-Times  (S).  195,986  168,392 

Grand  Total .  805,392  803,656 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX. 
Brownsville  Her¬ 
ald  (e)  .  235,480  247,674 

Brownsville  Her¬ 
ald  (S)  .  130,830  106,568 

McAllen  Monitor  (e)  271,190  289,954 

McAllen  Monitor  (S)  174,2:10  170,926 

Harlingen  Star  (e) . .  228,508  290.724 

Harlingen  Star  (S). .  162,666  192,654 


.vmericau,  loieuo  i>iauc, 

,  Wichita  Eagle,  Youngs-  Harlingen  Star  (S). .  162,666  192,654 

''Linage"'39,453  lines  in  Grand  ToUl .  1,202,894  1,298,500 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Linage  19,003  lines  in  Dispatch  (e) .  776,062 

Inquirer.  Argus  (e)..; .  761,082  758,772 

Linage  26,623  lines  in  - .  .,2 

es.  Grand  ToUl .  1,537,144  1,525,818 

Linage — New  York  News  SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

;  (S)  288,613  lines.  Telegram  (e) .  407,456  366,100 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Februar'y  26,  1949 


A  neighborly 
property  insurance 
company  reports 
to  the  Public: 

VJ4:bster  defines  “neighlior”  as  cine  who  lives 
nearby;  is  associated  with  others  on  Irieiully 
terms. 

By  that  definition.  Tlic  Home  is  truly  a  neigh¬ 
borly  property  in-urani  e  i  onipany.  Through  its 
forty  thousand  representatives.  The  Home  lives 
in  and  serves  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  in  every 
state  of  the  L’nion. 


To  countless  property  owners.  The  Home  is 
personified  by  the  hard-working  representative 
who  takes  an  interest  in  their  problems  and  their 
protection  -the  man  who  lives  down  the  street, 
who  serves  on  civic  committees,  the  man  who 
brings  prompt  financial  relief  to  policyholders 
when  disaster  strikes.  That  is  The  Home,  in  its 
most  fundamental  sense. 

Now,  more  than  ever.  The  Home  is  a  “grass 
roots"  company.  Ten  fire-marine  insurance  com- 
|)anies  which  were  previous  alFdiates,  last  year 
were  merged  into  The  Home.  The  balance  sheet 
shown  is  the  first  complete  one  issued  by  the  en¬ 
larged  Home  organization.  This  is  rightly  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  public,  Iwcause  The  Home  is  by  far 
the  leading  insurance  protector  of  American 
homes  and  the  homes  of  American  industry. 


Balance  Sheet  t),‘,emhcr3i,io48 


ADMITTED  ASSETS 

Cash  in  Office,  Bank-  anil  Trii-t  Companies . $  31,027.607.07 

United  Slates  (ioM-rniiicnt  Rond- .  107.440.297.18 

Ollier  Bonds  and  Stock- .  122.046.607.2.3 

Investment  in  .\s.-oeialed  C.onipanv .  6.87I,.SI1.16 

First  Mortgage  Loan- .  3,I26..S8 

Real  Estate .  1.330,868.09 

Agents'  Balance-,  Lcs-  Than  ‘81  Dav-  Due .  10,811,7,31.20 

Reinsurance  Rccovcrahic  on  Paid  l.o— . .  706,97.3.90 

Other  .\dniitleil  .\»els . 2.0<)6,693.37 

Total  Adniilled  A-sel- . S28.3.21.3.1.38.10 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for  I  nearned  Premiiinis . $141,729,267.00 

Re-er\e  for  Los-es  .  33,879,862.IH) 

Re-erve  for  Taxe- . ‘>.000,000.00 

Lialiilitie- Under  (amtraets  with  W  ar  Shipping  .Administration  ....  2.888,128.21 

Rein-uranee  Reserves .  1,493.633.18 

Other  l.iahililies .  2,417,4.32.63 

Total  l.iahililies  Except  ('apital . .5191,408.323.02 

Cupilal . *20,0I3,.39.»,49 

Surplus .  73.823..3 19,59 

Surplus  as  Regards  Policyholders .  93.837,11.3.08 

Total . $28.3,24.3.1.38.10 


PROPERTY 

INSURANCE 


^THE  HOME^ 

Home  Office:  59  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  8.  .\.  A. 


- DiTiCtviS' 

Lewis  L.  Clarke 

Banker 

Charles  G.  Meyer 

The  Cord  IHejor  Componf 

W  illiam  L.  DeBost 

•  ChmrmoH, 

I'ttion  Dime  5''vuifj  Bonk 

Edwix  .a.  Bayles 
Robert  Goelet 

Rfai  Euate 

Georce  Mc.Axexy 

I  ire  Chmrmm, 

Wills  A  TruU  CommUttea 
Title  Giutraniee  A  Trust  Co* 

Cly  Cary 

Lauytr 

Harold  V.  .Smith 

President 

Harvey  D.  Gibson 

President. 

Manufacturers  Trust  Compony 

Frederick  B.  Adams 

Chairman  of  E tecusUe Comnuttett 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 

Hobert  W.  E)owlinc 

President.  City  fniestina  Co. 

George  Gi  nd 

SU  President.  Ctexeland  Trust  Co. 

Haroi.o  H.  Helm 

President. 

Chemical  Bank  A  Trust  Co. 

Charles  A.  Lolghin 

l  ice  President  A  General  Coumel 

B  an  Em:ott 

I  ice  President 

C.  Stfxf.n^on  Ne\\iiall 

fhairmiin  of  Board. 

Pennsslttinia  Co.  of  Philadelphia 

Percy  C.  Madeira.  Jr. 

PreMdent, 

Land  Title  Bank  A  Trust  Co. 

Fare  G.  Harrison 
John  .\.  Steaensun 

President. 

Penn  Mutual  Lite  Ins.  Co. 
Champion  Mi  Dowell  Dams 

President. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co. 

\\  ARREN  S.  Johnson 

President. 

Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

of  $  ilmington,  .\.  C. 

Roler  W.  Babson 

Chairman  of  Board, 

Bahson's  Reports.  Inc. 

Robert  B.  .Meyer 

The  Cord  \le\er  Company 

Henry  C.  Bri  nil 

President, 

Empire  Trust  Company 

Harbin  K.  Park  ' 

President  A  Director, 

First  \ational  Bank  of  Columbus. 
Georgia 

Boykin  C.  V^rk-ht 


NOTES:  Bond9  carried  ai 
$8,143,395.33  Amortiied  Value  and 
Cash  $80,000.00  in  the  above  bal« 
ance  sheet  are  deposited  as  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  .\ll  serurities  have 
been  valued  in  arcordanee  with  the 
requirements  of  the  National 
A-so^'ialion  of  Insurance  Commi’^- 
•Aioner^.  .Asset:-  and  Liabilities  in 
Canada  and  Jamaica.  B.W.l.  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  basis  of  the 
free  rate  of  exchange.  Based  on  De¬ 
cember  31.  1948  market  quotations 
for  all  bonds  and  stocks  owned, 
the  Total  Admitted  Assets  would 
be  increased  to  $285,403,703.37  and 
the  policyholders*  surplus  to 
$93,995,380.35. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Jurkoski  Gets  Prize 
For  Kasenkina  Shot 


By  James  L.  Ceilings 

WINNERS  in  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  of  New 
York  annual  contest  have  just 
been  announced,  and  Frank 
Jurkoski  of  International  News 
Photos  has  been  handed  the 
heavyweight  prize:  first  place 
in  the  spot  news  class. 

His  picture  is  entitled  ‘Leap 
to  Freedom”  and  shows  Mrs. 
Oksana  Kasenkina  immediately 
after  her  leap  from  the  Soviet 
Consulate  in  Manhattan  last 
Aug.  12. 

Frank.  37  now  and  with  INP 
since  1928,  said  that  on  the  day 
he  made  the  picture  “there  were 
probably  75  to  100  news  pho¬ 
tographers,  newsreelmen,  re¬ 
porters,  radiomen  and  television 
operators  outside  the  consulate.” 

They  were  all  waiting,  he 
says,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  be  served  on  Consul-General 
Lomakin  to  produce  the  teacher, 
Mrs.  Kasenkina. 

“Later  that  day,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  "we  were  informed  that 
the  writ  had  been  delayed  until 
some  ruling  was  forwarded  by 
the  State  Department,  so  the 
possibility  of  getting  any  kind 
of  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Kasenkina 
waned. 

“Most  of  the  press  representa¬ 
tive  were  being  called  back  to 
their  offices  or  being  .sent  on 
other  assignments.  The  once 
large  group  dwindled  down  to 
a  few  photographers,  newsreel¬ 
men  and  reporters. 

'She  Jumped!' 

“We  were  standing  around 
No.  11  E.  61st  St.,  which  is  a 
club  adjoining  the  consulate. 
We  were  wondering  whether  to 
pack  up  or  just  wait  in  case 
someone  came  in  or  out.  some¬ 
one  who  would  make  a  picture, 
when  the  superintendent  of  the 
club  came  running  out. 

“He  was  yelling.  ‘She  jumped! 
she  jumped!  Follow  me  and 
hurry  up  and  get  your  pictures!’ 

“We  all  scrambled  in  after  the 
superintendent,  who  led  us  to 
the  kitchen  window  facing  the 
fence  in  the  backyard  of  the 
consulate.  We  pulled  up  the 
windows  and  started  to  shoot  in 
relays.” 

He  said  that  Mrs.  Kasenkina 
was  jumbled  up  on  the  cement, 
with  telephone  wires  wrapped 
about  her.  and  in  terrible  pain. 

“It  looked."  says  Frank,  ‘as 
though  she  had  tried  to  climb 
down  the  telephone  wires,  and 
that  the  wires  had  torn  away 
from  the  building  and  hurled 
her  to  the  pavement. 

“Someone  was  trying  to  open 
the  back  door  of  the  consulate, 
but  seemed  to  be  having  trouble 
with  the  key.  When  the  door 
was  finally  opened,  a  woman 
and  some  men  came  out  and 
tried  to  pull  her  into  the  con¬ 
sulate. 

Cops  to  the  Rescue 

“They  were  succeeding  in  this, 
but  just  then  two  policemen 


who  had  followed  us  into  the 
club  hurdled  the  fence  and 
helped  carry  the  injured  teacher 
in.  They  closed  the  door.  One 
cop  stayed  in  the  building  while 
the  other  ran  out  and  called  an 
ambulance. 

“As  he  ran  up  the  street,  he 
called  to  us,  ‘It's  her,  all  right! 
It's  her!'  ” 


'Leap  to  Freedom* 

“That  was  enough  for  me.  I 
made  a  quick  phone  call  and 
then  hurried  back  to  the  office 
with  the  pictures,  thanks  to  the 
superintendent,  Emil  Ludwig.” 

Frank  has  been  in  on  many 
other  big  stories  in  his  time, 
and  once,  back  in  1930,  he  read 
his  own  obit.  The  seaplane  he 
was  in  got  lost  in  the  Pacific. 

“Our  plane  floundered  around 
for  10  hours,”  he  recalls.  “The 
Coast  Guard  couldn't  find  us. 
and  although  we  had  been  seen 
by  the  ship  we  were  out  to  pho¬ 
tograph,  they  didn't  know  we 
were  in  trouble,  so  we  had  to 
taxi  65  miles  before  we  got  the 
plane  repaired  and  able  to  take 
off." 

'The  Exact  Instant' 

IT  ALL  DEPENDS.  If  you’re 

just  a  spectator,  chances  are 
you’ll  like  it.  If  you’re  a  news 
photographer,  chances  are  you’ll 
be  annoyed  in  spots. 

As  a  spectator,  you  enter  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York  City,  and  see  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  American  news  pic¬ 
tures  that  have  been  assembled 
from  all  over  the  country.  The 
exhibit  is  called  “The  Exact  In¬ 
stant”  and  concentrates  on 
events  and  faces  of  the  past  100 
years. 

You  see  tragedy  and  drama 
and  contrast  and  joy  and  laugh¬ 
ter  and  progress  and  frenzied 
prosperity  and  oakie-type  pov¬ 
erty — life  in  every  form,  cov¬ 
ered  and  naked.  You  see  the 
growth  of  a  nation. 

As  a  spectator,  you  see  all 
this,  and  your  memory  is  stirred 


and  you  become  warmed  with 
the  importance  of  photography. 

As  a  cameraman,  though,  you 
see  this — and  more.  You  see 
pictures  hung  around  without 
captions,  or  with  incomplete 
ones,  and  you  try  hard  to  re¬ 
member  the  story  that  goes  with 
the  picture. 

You  see  pictures  with  the  line 
underneath  “photographer  un¬ 
identified’  (55  pictures,  to  be 
exact)  and  you  think  that  if 
these  were  paintings  or  books 
or  almost  any  other  form  of  art 
there  would  be  no  line  that  said 
“artist  or  author  or  whatnot  un¬ 
identified.” 

You  realize  that  in  most  cases 
it  would  have  been  little  trouble 
for  the  museum  to  call  the 
newspaper  or  picture  service 
and  ask  for  the  name  of  the 
photographer  who  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  worthy  of  being  placed  on 
display  before  hundreds  of 
people. 

You  wonder  at  the  way  the 
pictures  are  arranged.  There 
are  no  year  groupings.  Rather, 
they  are  hung  according  to  con¬ 
trast,  as  people's  different  wa.vs 
of  having  fun:  college  students 
dancing  in  formal  attire  and  a 
southern  Negro  dance. 

You’re  confused  by  this  ar¬ 
rangement  at  first,  especially 
when  you  are  not  told  by  signs 
that  this  is  what  the  museum  is 
trying  to  do.  The  pictures,  you 
think,  lose  their  effectiveness 
this  way  and  become  a  mass 
scene  of  bodies  in  different 
poses. 

You  ask.  too.  why  some  pic¬ 
tures  seem  to  be  blown  up  out 
of  proportion  to  their  worth,  or 
at  least  their  worth  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  play  they  got 
when  they  first  appeared  in 
newspapers,  all  the  while  a 
Pulitzer  prize  picture  is  tacked 
up  in  8x10  size  in  some  obscure 
corner,  without  even  the  dignity 
of  having  it  mentioned  as  a 
Pulitzer  prize  picture. 

Well,  it’s  a  wonderful  exhibit. 
It  all  depends  on  whether  you’re 
a  spectator  or  a  photographer. 

Fairchild  F-275  Ready 

GEORGE  E.  POLLARD.  Fair- 

child  Camera  representative, 
reports  that  the  Fairchild  F-275 
is  now  available  from  stock. 

“‘We  have  sold  many  aerial 
cameras  of  different  focal 
lengths  in  past  years,”  says  Pol¬ 
lard.  “and  from  our  customers’ 
experience  and  our  own,  the 
necessity  of  a  long  focal  length 
lens  becomes  more  apparent 
than  ever. 

“One  reason  for  this,  as  all  of 
you  who  are  flying  know,  is  the 
strict  Civil  Air  regulations.  An¬ 
other  is  that  faster  airplanes  are 
being  used,  and  by  flying  at  a 
higher  altitude  one  has  better 
vision  to  frame  the  subject  be¬ 
ing  photographed. 

“For  these  reasons  we  selected 
the  f5.6  20"  telephoto  lens  on 
the  5x7  plate.  The  telephoto 
was  selected  over  the  direct  ob¬ 
jective  type  for  the  obvious 
reason  of  making  the  camera 
smaller. 

“In  its  present  form  the  F-275 
camera  can  be  easily  handled 
from  any  of  the  small  type 
planes.  'The  5x7  film  size  was 
selected  because  it  makes  an 
excellent  size  contact  print. 

“Another  feature  of  this  cam- 


AP  Photo  Judges 

Minneapolis — L.  D.  Hotch¬ 
kiss,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times; 
A.  Y.  Aronson.  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  and  Gene  Thorne,  Wa¬ 
terloo  (la.)  Courier,  will  judge 
the  Associated  Press  nationol 
contest  for  excellence  in  news 
photography. 

Appointment  of  the  three 
men,  who  are  managing  edi¬ 
tors  of  their  respective  papers, 
was  announced  by  William  P. 
Steven,  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
and  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
association,  which  sponsors 
the  annual  event. 

era  is  that  if  only  a  few  shots 
are  required,  any  of  the  5x7 
Graflex  accessories  ( cut  -  film 
holders  and  cut-film  magazines) 
can  be  used.” 

The  camera  costs  $445.  f.o.b. 
(Jamaica  1.  N.  Y. ). 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

JAMES  F.  SARAGTNO.  photo- 
flash  and  electronic  flash 
lighting  authority,  has  joined 
Wabash-Sylvania  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative.  He'll  visit  and  advise 
lensmen  on  technical  problems 
involving  flash  and  shutter  sy.n- 
chronization. 

Charles  F.  Hutchison,  a  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  art  and  science  of 
photographic  emulsion-making, 
is  celebrating  50  years  witti 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  this  week. 
He  is  controller  of  film  and  plate 
emulsions  for  Kodak  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

County  Courthouse  Ban 

CHESTER.  Pa.  —  For  the  time 
being  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  from  Philadelphia,  Ches¬ 
ter.  Upper  Darby  and  nearby 
points  are  out  of  luck  in  regard 
to  taking  news  pictures  within 
the  Delaware  County  court¬ 
house  at  Media.  ’The  order  ban¬ 
ning  photographers  is  reported 
to  have  been  issued  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

First  intimation  of  trouble 
came  when  a  cameraman  from 
the  Upper  Darby  News,  a  week¬ 
ly,  tried  to  take  pictures  of  mer¬ 
chants  filing  appeals  from  realty 
assessments.  Guards  stopped 
him.  A  second-day  attempt  to 
take  pictures  in  connection  with 
a  mercantile  tax  hearing  also 
was  rebuffed.  Final  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  matter  awaits  the 
return  of  President  Judge  Ervin 
from  Florida  several  weeks 
hence. 

Philadelohia  Prizes 
PHILADELPHIA— Two  hundred 
news  photographs  were  en¬ 
tered  in  the  fifth  annual  exhibit 
of  the  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  Philadelphia  and 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Feb.  19  at  the 
Pen  and  Pencil  Club.  William 
Coward  and  Dominic  Pasque- 
rella,  of  the  Philadelphia^  Bulle¬ 
tin,  won  first  prizes  in  the 
features  and  sports  sections  re¬ 
spectively.  Charles  James,  Ph*l®‘ 
delphia  Inquirer,  won  first  prue 
in  the  news  division. 
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'New'  Telegram 
Makes  Flashy 
Bid  in  Toronto 

By  lames  Moniagnes 

Toronto  —  On  Feb.  21  the 
Toronto  Telegram  appeared  with 
new  type  face,  new  layout,  new 
editorial  page  and  re-styled  de¬ 
partmental  pages.  This  was  the 
first  major  outward  change  in 
the  evening  daily'  since  it  was 
taken  over  by  George  McCullagh 
last  Dec.  1. 

A  "new  Tely"  appeared  on 
the  streets  after  a  week-end 
promotion  campaign,  to  start  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  paper  for 
which  MtCullagh  paid  $3,610,000. 

Painted  and  poster  billboards 
in  the  new  fire  red  color,  which 
will  mark  the  paper’s  trucks, 
appeared  throughout  Greater 
Toronto.  The  paper’s  own  trucks 
tarried  promotional  posters; 
radio  was  widely  used;  also 
newspapers  and  mail  pieces.  On 
one  day,  220,000  copies  of  the 
Telegram  were  delivered  free 
to  Toronto  homes.  One  thou- 
and  newspaperboys’  “Tely" 
boxes  have  been  distributed 
•Jiroughout  Ontario. 

A  copy  of  the  Feb.  21  issue 
was  airmailed  to  every  Cana¬ 
dian  publisher. 

On  Feb.  19  balloon  barrages 
were  released  at  all  major 
dances  and  sport  events  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  coming  of  the  “new 
Tely.”  First  edition  of  the  new 
paper  was  on  the  desk  of  every 
member  of  Parliament  at  Ot- 
awa  (300  miles  distant)  at  3 
p.m.  that  day. 

Two  fire-red  colored  jeep  sta- 
ion  wagons  are  covering  To- 
n)nto,  one  with  reporters,  the 
other  with  photographers,  and 
both  are  in  shortwave  radio 
contact  with  each  other  and  the 
Telegram  office.  One  of  the  two 
:rucks  is  fitted  with  a  dark- 
wm. 

The  last  two  editions  of  the 
japer  now  have  a  pink  wrap¬ 
around  four  pages.  There  are 
■TOW  five  editions  of  the  paper, 
Jie  first  appearing  about  11:30 
m.  The  pink  wrap-around  was 
abandoned  by  the  former  man¬ 
agement  in  1935.  It  is  expected 
to  bring  back  many  former 
readers  of  the  paper. 

Type  face  was  changed 
iroughout  the  paper  from 
Gothic  to  Bodoni.  Layout  on. 
front  page  is  arranged  so  that 
only  one  or  two  stories  have  a 
nin-over.  Two  or  three  line 
beads  are  used  throughout  the 
paper. 

The  Union  Jack  was  dropped 
from  the  front  page  ear  after 
Jse  for  five  years  in  connection 
»ith  British  War  Victims  Fund. 
The  editorial  page,  page  5. 
vas  re-styled  into  a  six-column 
poge.  “An  Independent  News¬ 
paper  Founded  in  1876”  is  the 
description  carried  at  the  top  of 
ie  page.  Circulation  average 
for  January  was  given  as  200,457 
wpies,  highest  in  the  paper’s 
Pistory. 

Several  local  columnists  have 
^  lined  up,  including  Ralph 
•lUen,  sports;  Stan  Helleur, 
Jones;  Bob  Kesten.  radio;  Dot 
®>dges,  teen-age;  Pete  HfcGil- 
jen,  outdoors;  Jim  Scott,  book 
reviews;  and  Helen  McNamara, 


records.  The  sports  staff  has 
been  doubled. 

Few  new  American  syndicate 
features  have  been  added,  as 
the  paper  plans  to  develop  its 
circulation  with  Toronto  and 
southern  Ontario  news  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Present  plans  call  for  a 
17  weeks  campaign  in  greater 
Toronto  to  push  circulation, 
with  the  city  being  divided  into 
six  test  areas. 

The  old  building  in  which 
the  Telegram  has  been  housed 
for  30  years  wih  be  renovated. 

Salaries  have  been  raised 
throughout  the  organization. 

■ 

J.  A.  Dear  Wins 
2  Decisions  in 
Newhouse  Suit 

Trenton,  N.  J.  —  J.  Albert 
Dear  won  a  double  victory  this 
week  in  Supreme  Court  in  his 
legal  battle  with  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse  to  prevent  dissolution 
of  the  Evening  Journal  Asso¬ 
ciation,  publisher  of  the  Jersey 
Journal. 

Two  unanimous  decisions  by 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  T.  Vander¬ 
bilt  and  Justices  Clarence  E. 
Case.  Harry  Heher,  William 
Wachenfeld.  Albert  Burling  and 
Henry  E.  Ackerson  both  reverse 
and  affirm  opinions  rendered  by 
former  Vice-Chancellor  Charles 
M.  Egan. 

The  court  voted  to  reverse 
Egan,  who  on  May  12  last  re¬ 
strained  taking  of  pre-trial 
depositions  of  Walter  M.  Dear, 
former  treasurer  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  and  from  examining  con¬ 
tracts  and  other  agreements, 
relative  to  the  sale  of  his  stock 
to  the  Newhouse  interests. 

In  a  second  ruling,  the  state’s 
highest  court  upheld  a  May  10. 
1948.  decision  by  Egan  to  com¬ 
pel  Newhouse  to  answer  a  coun¬ 
ter-claim  alleging  the  $26,000 
paid  yearly  to  Walter  M.  Dear 
as  treasurer  constituted  an  in¬ 
stallment  plan  payment  for  the 
50  per  cent  interest  he  sold  in 
1945.  Since  the  filing  of  the 
suit  by  Newhouse.  Walter  has 
retired  as  treasurer  and  New¬ 
house  has  been  elected  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Walter. 

Counter-claiming  against  New- 
house’s  suit  to  dissolve  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  J.  Albert  Dear,  president 
of  the  association  and  editor  of 
the  Jersey  Journal,  charged  that 
$52,000  paid  his  uncle.  Walter 
M.  Dear,  in  1946  and  1947 
should  be  applied  to  the  New¬ 
house  stock. 

He  asks  that  the  shares  be 
returned  to  the  corporate  treas¬ 
ury  and  be  held  as  non-voting 
shares. 

The  suit  for  dissolution,  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Newhouse  last  Miarch. 
avers  he  owns  50  per  cent  of 
the  association  corporate  stock. 
He  charged  an  impasse  had 
been  reached  with  J.  Albert 
Dear  and  the  latter’s  wife. 
Cyrene  B.  Dear,  over  their  al¬ 
leged  refusal  to  reelect  Walter 
M.  Dear  as  treasurer. 

As  the  matter  now  stands, 
Newhouse  will  be  compelled  to 
file  an  answer  to  Dear’s  coun¬ 
ter-claim.  Thereafter  the  case 
will  be  set  down  for  hearing  in 
the  Chancery  Division  of  Su¬ 
perior  Court. 
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200  Attend 


Oregon  Parley; 
Travis  Named 


Eugene.  Ore. — The  30th  an¬ 
nual  Oregon  Press  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association 
and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon 
School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  drew  a 
record  attend¬ 
ance  of  nearly 
200  newspaper 
publishers  and 
editors. 

John  H.  Trav¬ 
is,  founder  and 
publisher  of  the 
Hood  River 
Sun,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president,  succeeding  Walter 
W.  R.  May,  publisher  of  the 
Oregon  City  Enterprise.  W. 
Verne  McKinney,  publisher  of 
the  Hillsboro  Argus,  was  re¬ 
elected  press  conference  repre¬ 
sentative  at  large  of  the  Eric 
Allen  Memorial  Fund  Trustees. 


Travis 


The  Eric  Allen  Memorial  lec¬ 
ture  was  delivered  by  Houstoun 
Waring,  editor  of  the  Littleton 
( Colo. )  Independent.  He  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  editorial  ad¬ 
visory  board  has  functioned  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  He  em¬ 
phasized  its  low  cost  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  performance  if 
colleges  are  asked  to  cooperate. 

Charles  V.  Stanton,  editor  of 
the  Roseburg  News-Review,  said 
it  is  the  duty  of  Oregon  news¬ 
papers  to  help  stop  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources. 

Announcement  was  made  that 
Gordon  A.  Sabine,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  and  a  small 
staff  have  finished  the  first  con¬ 
tent  study  of  Oregon  dailies. 
Copies  of  the  final  editions  of 
all  the  dailies  in  the  state  for 
10  days  preceding  the  election 
in  November,  1948,  were  ana¬ 
lyzed. 

With  only  two  metropolitan 
dailies  in  the  state,  it  was  found 
that  upstate  papers  carried  al¬ 
most  exactly  the  same  percent¬ 
age  of  advertising  and  non- 
advertising.  The  averages  were 
about  58%  advertising,  42% 
news.  Both  state  and  Portland 
dailies  carried  seven  times  more 
Republican  than  Democratic 
presidential  advertising. 

State  papers  carried  7%  more 
news,  2%  more  editorials  and 
9%  less  pictorial  matter  than 
the  Portland  dailies.  Most  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the 
two  groups  was  in  front  page 
editorials.  Portland  papers  car¬ 
ried  none.  Thirteen  state  papers 
averaged  about  2V^%. 

The  conference  made  individ¬ 
ual  awards  of  merit:  For  indi¬ 
vidual  news  writing,  Robert 
Letts  Jones,  editor  of  the  Salem 
Capital  Journal,  for  three  edi¬ 
torials  which  resulted  in  the 
retention  of  the  national  guard 
headquarters  in  Salem;  Don 
Lynch,  editor  of  the  Ontario 
Argus-Observer,  for  the  report¬ 
ing  of  a  school  board  meeting 
and  explanation  of  the  budget; 
Jim  Floyd,  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
Herald  and  News,  for  a  series  of 
creamery  ads. 


Georgia  Repeals 
'Model'  Libel 
Retraction  Law 

Atlanta,  Ga. — A  prediction  in 
the  Nov.  25.  1939,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  come  true. 

Georgia’s  so-called  “model” 
retraction  law  of  March,  1939, 
has  been  repealed  by  a  legis¬ 
lature  hostile  to  newspapers. 
The  repealer  was  signed  Fri¬ 
day,  Feb.  18  by  Gov.  Herman 
Talmadge,  son  of  late  Eugene 
Talmadge,  bitter  press  critic. 

The  section  repealed  had  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  civil  action  could 
be  brought  unless  written  notice 
was  given  five  days  in  advance. 
It  also  provided  that  if  within 
10  days  a  full  and  fair  correc¬ 
tion  or  retraction  was  published, 
the  plaintiff  could  recover  only 
such  special  or  actual  damages 
as  were  proved. 

Prof.  Frank  Thayer  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  School 
of  Journalism  expressed  doubt 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  “honest 
mistakes”  law  in  an  Editor  & 
Publisher  article  in  1939.  He 
feared  it  might  become  a  “Dr. 
Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde”  and  turn  on 
its  sponsors  “in  a  time  when 
newspapers  are  subjected  to 
widespread  criticism.” 

That  time  arrived  in  Georgia 
with  the  election  of  the  Tal¬ 
madge  political  faction  over  the 
opposition  of  a  majority  of 
Georgia’s  235  newspapers.  The 
press  was  almost  unanimous  in 
its  opposition  to  Eugene  Tal¬ 
madge,  who  was  elected  in  1946 
but  died  before  his  term  began. 
Again  it  was  almost  unanimous 
in  its  opposition  to  the  election 
by  the  legislature  of  his  son, 
Herman,  as  governor. 

Herman  picked  up  consider¬ 
able  newspaper  support  in  his 
1948  campaign  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  father  but  still  had 
a  good  deal  of  opposition. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  retrac¬ 
tion  law  was  pushed  through 
the  legislature  by  Talmadge 
stalwarts,  although  Governor 
Talmadge  repeatedly  empha¬ 
sized  it  was  not  an  administra¬ 
tion  measure. 

TTie  bill  was  introduced  by 
representatives  from  counties 
where  the  press  had  been  par¬ 
ticularly  critical  of  voting  ir¬ 
regularities.  Ku  Klux  Klan  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  treatment  of  Negroes. 

The  press  came  in  for  severe 
criticism  in  legislative  debate 
on  the  measure.  At  one  time,  a 
legislator  screamed  at  a  col¬ 
league,  “Do  you  want  to  sell  the 

state  down  the  river  to  the  d - 

newspapers?  ” 

Paradoxically,  the  legislature 
at  the  same  time  passed  a  bill 
exempting  radio  stations  for  lia¬ 
bility  for  defamatory  remarks 
made  in  paid  political  broad¬ 
casts. 

In  signing  the  libel  measure. 
Governor  Talmadge  said.  “The 
repeal  of  this  act  places  all  per¬ 
sons,  firms,  corporations,  indi¬ 
viduals,  publications  and  ^so- 
ciations  on  the  same  footing.” 

The  Georgia  Press  Association 
fought  the  bill  all  the  way 
through  the  legislative  process. 
It  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  a  five-vote  margin 
and  the  Senate  by  two  votes. 
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Newsprint  Report 

continued  from  page  9 


Guild  Statement:  The  Chicago 
Tribune  owns  the  Ontario  Paper 
Co.  and  gets  its  entire  newsprint 
requirements  from  that  source. 

ANPA  Comment:  The  Ontario 
Paper  Co.,  owning  two  mills, 
was  financed  and  built  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  If  this  news¬ 
paper  had  not  built  and  operated 
these  mills,  the  Tribune  and  the 
New  York  Daily  News  would 
now  be  competing  with  all  other 
newsprint  users  for  a  smaller 
available  supply.  The  output  of 
the  two  mills  is  not  enough  to 
supply  the  extra  requirements 
of  these  two  newspapers  and 
they  must  buy  large  quantities 
elsewhere. 

Guild  Statement;  Price  and 
production  behavior  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry  is  characterized 
by  concerted  price-fixing  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  restrict  output  in  ap¬ 
parently  monopolistic  fashion. 

ANPA  Comment:  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  agreements 
to  curtail  newsprint  production. 
On  the  contrary,  production  has 
been  steadily  increasing  to  the 
maximum  of  the  rated  capacity 
of  the  mills. 

Guild  Statement:  The  unanim¬ 
ity  with  which  the  newsprint 
industry  executes  its  price  and 
production  policies  has  not  been 
offset  by  unified  action  from  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry. 

.  .  .  Large  publishers  are  inhibi¬ 
ted  from  challenging  newsprint 
producers  by  ..  .  the  absence 
of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
their  major  organization,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

ANPA  Comment:  The  ANPA 
has  never  told  a  publisher  or 
group  of  publishers  what  they 
should  pay  for  their  newsprint 
or  other  supplies.  That  is  a 
matter  between  a  publisher  and 
the  newsprint  manufacturer  and 
the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  make  it  so. 
There  is  no  action  as  a  trade  as¬ 
sociation  the  ANPA  can  take  on 
price  without  running  into  the 
anti-trust  laws  applying  to  an  as¬ 
sociation.  The  Guild  as  a  labor 
union  is  exempt  from  anti-trust 
laws  and  exercises  a  preferred 
position  as  a  union  under  vari¬ 
ous  Federal  laws. 

Guild  Statement:  It  is  claimed 
that  large  publishers  hog  the 
newsprint  supply  through  long¬ 
term  contracts  and  small  news¬ 
papers  are  obliged  to  pay  extor¬ 
tionate  prices  for  spot  news¬ 
print. 

ANPA  Comment:  Paper  mer¬ 
chants  generally  have  contracts 
with  mills  for  newsprint  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices.  Most  small  pub¬ 
lishers  have  secured  their  sup¬ 
ply  at  established  prices  through 
these  sources.  During  the  past 
few  years  when  demand  exceed¬ 
ed  supply,  large  as  well  as  small 
publishers  have  suffered  equally. 
All  were  held  to  prewar  ton¬ 
nage  shipments  under  their  con¬ 
tracts.  The  high  prices  for  spot 
newsprint  are  fast  disappearing 
now. 

Guild  Statement;  .  .  .  larger 
papers  on  the  whole  paid  less 
per  ton  for  newsprint. 

ANPA  Comment:  That  state¬ 
ment  is  not  true.  The  North 
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American  base  contract  price  for 
newsprint,  whether  for  one  car¬ 
load  or  a  thousand  is  the  same 
price.  Less  than  carload  lots 
and  sheet  newsprint  which  re¬ 
quire  special  handling  cost 
slightly  more.  Where  mills  have 
sold  below  the  so-called  market 
contract  price  all  customers  — 
large  and  small — get  the  same 
price  from  that  particular  mill. 

Guild  Statement:  The  ANPA 
helped  producers  get  increases 
in  price.  During  the  O.P.A.  pe¬ 
riod  when  newsprint  prices 
were  under  government  control, 
the  ANPA  supported  the  news¬ 
print  producers  in  their  success¬ 
ful  attempts  to  win  price  in¬ 
creases. 

ANPA  Comment:  It  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  law  that  the  price  of 
newsprint  has  a  direct  relation 
to  production  of  newsprint. 
During  the  war,  maximum  lim¬ 
its  were  set  on  production.  In 
order  to  insure  maximum  al¬ 
lowed  production  and  prevent 
shifts  to  other  grades,  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  publishers  to  see 
that  the  manufacturers  received 
a  price  that  would  produce 
newsprint.  Publishers  support¬ 
ed  only  such  price  increases  as 
were  consistent  with  maximum 
production  under  war  condi¬ 
tions. 

Guild  Statement:  Cranston 
Williams  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"Early  action  by  OPA  is  most 
desirable  and  each  day  of  delay 
by  OPA  in  promulgating  an  or¬ 
der  increasing  the  newsprint 
price,  increases  hazards  that 
might  affect  the  steady  flow  of 
newsprint  to  U.  S.  newspapers. 
The  ANPA  has  advised  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  everything  possible  is 
being  done  by  the  ANPA  to 
bring  about  prompt  OPA  ac¬ 
tion.’’ 

ANPA  Comment:  OPA  con¬ 
trols  ended  June  30,  1946  and 
were  not  restored  until  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  on  July 
25  extending  OPA  for  one  year 
to  June  30,  1947.  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams  made  the  statement  after 
the  restoration  of  OPA  and  be¬ 
fore  action  was  taken  by  OPA  to 
set  the  price  for  newsprint.  The 
newsprint  industry  was  con¬ 
fused  as  to  the  price  it  could 
charge  and  there  was  danger 
that  newsprint  might  be  divert¬ 
ed.  Prompt  action  by  OPA  was 
then  urgent  and  essential. 

Guild  Statement:  In  comment¬ 
ing  on  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  gains,  the  report  says  that 
an  ANPA  survey  revealed  that 
435  papers  had  definitely  pro¬ 
jected  new  building,  press  and 
equipment  undertakings  in  the 
next  two  years  at  a  total  outlay 
of  $113,782,343. 

ANPA  Comment:  The  report 
did  not  say  that  the  ANPA  sur¬ 
vey  also  revealed  that  550  news¬ 
papers  had  invested  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  since  V-J 
Day  up  to  September,  1948  the 
sum  of  $173,460,108. 

Guild  Statement;  Several 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  history 
of  efforts  to  remove  the  tariff  on 
newsprint.  There  is  an  implica¬ 
tion  that  the  ANPA,  by  its  sup¬ 
port  of  duty  free  newsprint, 
brought  about  the  shift  of  the 
newsprint  industry  to  Canada, 
high  prices  and  industry  monop¬ 
oly  practices. 


ANPA  Comment:  The  entire 
history  of  the  movement  to  put 
newsprint  on  the  duty  free  tariff 
list  shows  it  was  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  available 
supply  of  newsprint  for  U.  S. 
use;  to  aid  in  conservation  of 
U.  S.  forests  which  because  of 
great  areas  of  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  owned  land  less  and  less 
wood  was  available  for  U.  S. 
newsprint  production;  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  forests  from  other 
kinds  of  uses  of  wood  and  to  in¬ 
crease  the  buying  and  selling  of 
products  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  which  are 
closely  knit  in  their  economic 
lives  and  relations  between  the 
two  countries  have  not  made  it 
necessary  to  build  a  fort  along 
more  than  1,000  miles  of  un¬ 
armed  borders. 

Guild  Statement:  The  supply 
problem  could  be  greatly  eased 
by  development  of  a  newsprint 
industry  in  Alaska. 

ANPA  Comment:  Unquestion¬ 
ably  Alaska  is  a  great  undeveF 
oped  source  of  wood  for  news¬ 
print.  The  problem  has  been 
explored  for  decades  by  private 
industry,  U.  S.  governmental 
agencies  and  congressional  com¬ 
mittees.  Obstacles  so  far  have 
been  the  lack  of  rail  facilities, 
roads,  manpower,  undeveloped 
water  power,  and  the  enormous 
cost  of  bringing  in  supplies  to 
construct  and  maintain  a  mod¬ 
ern  newsprint  mill.  Because  of 
these  cost  factors,  publisher 
money  in  newsprint  mills  has 
been  directed  to  those  projects 
more  likely  to  succeed,  as  for 
example,  the  Southland  Paper 
Mill  at  Lufkin,  Texas  and  the 
100,000  ton  mill  at  Coosa  River, 
Alabama,  now  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Newspaper  publishers  put 
up  $10,000,000  to  buy  stock  in 
the  Coosa  mill. 

Guild  Statement:  Experiences 
in  Britain  suggest  action  here. 
The  control  of  production,  con¬ 
sumption  and  price  of  newsprint 
in  England  is  presented  as  a 
plan  worthy  of  adoption  in  the 
U.  S. 

ANPA  Comment:  Aside  from 
legal  technicalities  and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  to  reintroduce  wartime 
governmental  controls  in  the 
U.  S.  to  put  such  a  plan  into  ef¬ 
fect,  let  us  see  how  the  system 
actually  works  out  in  practice  in 
England.  The  British  Board  of 
Trade  limits  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  England,  buys  the  wood- 
pulp  for  its  manufacture  and 
sets  the  price  for  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  There  have  been 
charges  of  excessive  stockpiling 
of  woodpulp,  which  cannot  be 
stored  long.  The  price  of  news¬ 
print  produced  in  England  is 
now  $175.  The  British  News¬ 
print  Supply  Co.,  an  association 
of  British  newspaper  publishers, 
contracts  for  imported  news¬ 
print,  especially  from  Canada. 
The  British  Government  has  not 
permitted  deliveries  in  full  un¬ 
der  these  contracts.  Total  im¬ 
ports  allowed  from  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  Sweden  and  Fin¬ 
land  amount  to  about  100,000 
tons  in  1949.  The  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.  sets  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the  publisher,  based  on 
the  domestic  price  set  by  the 
government,  the  price  for  im- 
ported  newsprint  and  the 
amount  of  tonnage  of  each  avail- 
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able  for  consumption.  Th»t 
price  is  now  $164.42  a  ton.  Un¬ 
der  this  system,  the  largest  dail 
ies  are  limited  now  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  alternate  4  and  6  pages 
The  smaller  newspapers  an 
helpless  to  increase  in  size  and 
there  is  little  or  no  room  for 
new  publishing  ventures. 
government  in  Britain  is  tiie 
final  word  as  to  where  news¬ 
print  comes  from  and  how  mi^ 
is  used. 

■ 

Pacific  Group  Sees 
More  Roto  Magazines 

San  Francisco  —  More  roto¬ 
gravure  magazines  and  in- 
creased  membership  are  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  the  rechristened  h 
cific  Sunday  Magazine  Group. 

Circulation  and  advertising 
linage  are  at  new  highs,  mem¬ 
bers  were  advised  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Feb.  23 
Hailed  as  the  recovery  year 
1948  was  described  as  the 
group’s  best  to  date  with  more 
total  accounts,  more  new  ac 
counts  and  more  repeat  account? 
which  ran  in  five  or  more 
papers  than  ever  before. 

Present  members  are  Los  /In- 
geles  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Oakland  Tribune 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegram. 
Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee 
and  San  Diego  Union  of  Cali 
fornia,  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
and  Seattle  (Wash.)  Tima. 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Tacoma  (Wash.i 
News  Tribune.  D.  L.  Worthing¬ 
ton  is  general  manager,  and 
PSMG  is  represented  coopen- 
tively  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward. 
O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  Sawyer,  Ferguson- 
Walker  and  West-Holliday. 

Circulation  of  the  group,  es¬ 
tablished  12  years  ago,  now  ex- 
seeds  2,100,000. 

Expanded  color  linage  in  1948 
was  credited  to  group  selling, 
with  individual  effort  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  and  their 
representatives  an  important 
part  of  the  result. 

■ 

N.  Y.  News  Gives  Away 
$1,000  a  Day  in  Contest 

Winners  of  a  current  Neir 
York  Daily  News  contest  are 
collecting  $1,000  a  day — simp!' 
by  filling  out  a  coupon  with 
their  names,  addresses,  birth¬ 
days  and  fondest  wishes  to  20 
words  or  less.  Money  is  paid  to 
those  giving  “information  suit¬ 
able  for  use  in  the  preparation 
of  interesting  horoscopes”  by 
Mrs.  Marion  Drew,  the  News 
astrologer. 

William  R.  Fritzinger,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  said  the  contrt 
is  a  revival  of  one  sponsored  by 
the  paper  20  years  ago.  At  that 
time  $100  a  day  was  given  away 
He  said  the  duration  of  the  com 
test  depends  on  how  well  it 
goes  over  with  readers.  “It’s  for 
circulation  and  entertainment 
purposes,”  he  said. 

■ 

OPC  Awards  March  4 

Awards  for  foreign  reportiW 
will  be  announced  at  the 
Anniversary  Dinner  of  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  Ne* 
York,  March  4,  when  Gen 
George  C.  Marshall  will  be  i 
speaker. 
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44  N.  Y.  Post 
Employes  Quit 
With  Severance 

Forty-four  employes  of  the 
Sew  York  Post  Home  News  re¬ 
signed  this  week  with  severance 
pay.  It  was  estimated  the  resig¬ 
nations  would  cut  the  weekly 
payroll  by  about  $3,500,  and  the 
severance  would  exceed  $100,000. 

T.  O.  Thackrey,  publisher,  had 
told  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  that  the  paper  must 
cut  the  weekly  payroll  $10,000 
to  survive.  He  agreed  to  give 
severance  pay  to  those  resigning. 

Two  Reporters  Quit 
Of  the  44,  only  eight  were 
editorial  employes.  ( Manage¬ 
ment  previously  stated  it  wished 
to  make  the  greatest  cut  in  the 
editorial  department.)  They  in¬ 
clude  one  copyboy,  three  pho¬ 
tographers,  two  copyreaders  and 
two  reporters.  The  other  36 
include  phone  operators,  circu¬ 
lation  inspectors,  building  port¬ 
ers,  clerks  and  bookkeepers. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  sever¬ 
ance  would  be  paid  in  reverse 
order  of  seniority.  Those  who 
are  not  paid  off  immediately 
will  remain  on  the  payroll  until 
they  receive  their  severance, 
though  they  will  not  be  work¬ 
ing,  and  weekly  checks  will  not 
be  deducted  from  severance. 

Management  has  agreed  not 
to  demand  any  further  economy 
moves  until  a.l  voluntary 
rtsignees  have  been  paid  in  full, 
although  Thackrey  told  the 
Guild  the  editorial  staff  must 
be  slashed.  Meanwhile,  the 
Guild  is  “not  pushing  anyone  to 
resign,  and  not  discouraging 
anyone  from  resigning,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jay  Nelson  Tuck,  Post 
unit  chairman. 

Tuck  said  many  of  those  who 
i  resigned  are  “old  timers.”  Since 
the  paper  has  no  pension  plan. 
•  they  are  using  this  opportunity 
r  as  a  retirement  fund  of  their 
t  own,  he  said.  Others  are  mar¬ 
ried  women  who  were  thinking 
of  giving  up  their  jobs,  and 
,  some  were  in  ill  health.  Still 
>  others  have  jobs  waiting  for 
it  them  elsewhere,  he  said. 

If  Meanwhile,  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  continued  as  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  of  the  Post  contract 
iFeb.  27)  drew  near.  The  old 
contract  will  remain  in  effect 
unless  either  side  terminates 
negotiations. 

A  rehiring  agreement  pro- 
jj  vides  management  can’t  hire  an 
jy  outsider”  until  the  list  of  ex- 
employes  is  exhausted. 

Also  worked  out  is  an  agree- 
^  ment  on  a  job  security  clause, 
under  which  the  burden  of 
proof  for  economy  layoffs  will 
l>e  on  management. 

K  ■ 

»  Help  for  Writers 

The  Anti-Defamation  League 
gj,  B’nai  B’rith  has  established 
>  press  department  at  its  offices 
20  W.  40th  Street.  NYC)  to 
Mlp  newspapers  gather  material 
■w  articles  on  human  relations, 
oril  rights,  and  the  problems 
f  prejudice  and  discrimination, 
tbt  lb  director,  Morton  Puner,  has 
forked  on  the  Associated  Press, 
A»ehorope  (Alaska)  Times  and 
f  I  Cojtle  ( N.  Y. )  News. 


History  Caravan 
In  California 

(Oakland,  Calif.  —  California’s 
heritage  is  now  on  the  road  in  a 
dramatic  display  directed  by 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher, 
Oakland  Tribune.  The  motor¬ 
ized  “Freedom  Train”  will  be 
on  tour  for  two  years,  marking 
the  centennials  of  the  gold  dis¬ 
covery  and  of  California’s  ad¬ 
mission  to  statehood. 

Sponsorship  for  the  caravan, 
consisting  of  two  special  buses 
constructed  to  protect  and  trans¬ 
port  the  State’s  most  prized 
possessions,  is  under  a  State- 
created  California  Centennial 
Commision,  of  which  Mr.  Know- 
land  is  chairman.  George  Heinz, 
who  has  engaged  in  special  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Is  executive  secre¬ 
tary. 

Kidnap  Charge 
Is  Dismissed 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  —  Indictments 
against  Theodore  C.  Link,  Post- 
Dispatch  reporter,  and  three 
members  of  the  Shelton  gang 
were  dismissed  Feb.  18  at 
Peoria,  Ill.,  by  Circuit  Judge 
John  T.  Culbertson,  Jr.,  on  the 
motion  of  State's  Attorney 
Michael  A.  Shore. 

The  indictments  charged  kid¬ 
naping,  conspiracy  and  intimi¬ 
dation  of  Peter  Petrakos,  for¬ 
mer  £Lssociate  of  the  Sheltons. 
They  grew  out  of  Link’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  questioning  of 
Petrakos  last  July  about  the 
circumstances  of  Bernie  Shel¬ 
ton's  death  from  ambush. 

Previously  Link  had  devoted 
many  months  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  for  the  Post-Dispatch  of  the 
corruption  of  state  government 
by  commercialized  gambling 
and  other  violations  of  Illinois 
law. 

The  indictments  came  10  days 
before  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions  in  which  Gov.  Dwight 
Green  was  swept  out  of  office. 

Commented  the  P-D  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  after  the  indictments  had 
been  dismissed: 

“The  victors  in  this  case  are 
not  Theodore  Link  personally, 
the  Post-Dispatch  or  any  other 
newspaper.  The  real  victors  are 
the  people  of  Illinois  and  all 
other  citizens  of  our  free  de¬ 
mocracy.  What  the  Link  case 
proves  is  that  government  and 
all  its  legal  processes  belong  to 
the  people.  It  proves  that 
when  these  are  taken  away  even 
temporarily,  the  ballot  box  is 
the  means  by  which  they  can 
be  reclaimed.” 

■ 

'Bob'  Stephan  Dies; 
Veteran  Radio  Editor 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Robert  S. 
Stephan,  53,  radio  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for 
nearly  20  years,  and  a  national 
figure  in  radio,  movie  and  tele¬ 
vision  circles,  died  suddenly 
Feb.  20. 

He  came  to  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  1928,  after  two  years  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  former  Cleve¬ 
land  Times.  He  took  over  the 
radio  department  in  the  late 
1920s. 


Editor  Disputes 
Magazine  Rap 
At  Child  Labor 

Ventura,  Calif. — Claims  that 
newspaperboys  are  child  labor 
victims  are  contrary  to  the  facts, 
the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press 
said  in  an  editorial  written  by 
Roy  Pinkerton,  editor-in-chief, 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers. 

Newspaperboys  “definitely  are 
not  exploited  and  their  child¬ 
hood  is  not  tinged  with  the 
‘social  evil,’  ”  Pinkerton  stated, 
in  protest  against  a  Womun’s 
Home  Companion  story  by  Edith 
M.  Stern. 

Carefully  Supervised 

“If  Edith  Stern  looked  into 
the  newspaperboy  situation  of 
California  papers,  and  no  doubt 
of  most  American  papers,  she 
would  find  that  the  standards 
she  is  talking  about  are  ob¬ 
served  by  the  newspapers  them¬ 
selves,”  wrote  Pinkerton. 

‘She  would  find  that  the  ac¬ 
cident  rate  for  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  is  lower  than  for  boys  not 
so  employed.  She  would  find 
that  the  carriers  are  healthier, 
stronger  boys  than  the  average. 
She  would  find  ^hat  practically 
none  of  them  gets  into  juvenile 
court.  She  would  find  that  they 
keep  up  their  grades  in  school. 

“These  boys  are  carefully 
supervised  and  safeguarded  by 
Circulation  department  execu¬ 
tives,  working  in  cooperation 
with  the  parents,  with  the 
teachers,  and  with  character¬ 
building  agencies.  They  are 
given  training  in  business  fun¬ 
damentals,  in  public  relations 
and  in  behavior.  They  are 
taught  the  advantages  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  way  and  of  thrift. 

“Definitely  they  are  not  ex¬ 
ploited  and  their  childhood  is 
not  tinged  with  the  ‘social  evil.’ 
Quite  the  contrary.” 

The  Companion’s  February 
article  presented  as  one  of  its 
exhibits  a  picture  of  a  news- 
paperboy  with  a  line  declaring: 
“This  is  child  labor.” 

Brief  Mention  on  Page  88 

“Actually,  the  lengthy  story, 
after  starting  off  that  way,  de¬ 
votes  very  little  attention  to 
newspaper  carriers,”  Pinkerton 
observed  in  his  editorial.  “It  is 
mostly  about  asserted  child 
labor  in  other  industries.  In 
fact  you  have  to  jump  clear 
back  to  page  88  before  you  come 
to  this: 

“  ‘Almost  as  unregulated  is 
the  occupation  of  newsboy,  an¬ 
other  job  generally  thought  to 
be  good  for  children.  Not  a 
single  state  has  adopted  in  en¬ 
tirety  the  standards  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  a  voluntary 
organization  which  since  1904 
has  endeavored  to  protect  work¬ 
ing  children. 

“  ‘These  are:  no  carrier  ought 
to  be  under  14 — or  12  if  he  has 
an  afternoon  route  in  a  residen¬ 
tial  neighborhood;  newsboys 
should  not  work  earlier  than  7 
a.m.  nor  later  than  7  p.m.,  and 
for  not  more  than  three  hours  a 
day  or  a  maximum  of  18  hours 
a  week  during  school  terms.’  ” 

Pinkerton  expressed  the  wish 
Edith  Stern  might  have  attend¬ 


ed  the  Star-Free  Press’  news¬ 
paperboys  dinner  party,  adding : 

“She  never  would  have  seen  a 
healthier,  cheerier,  livelier  (and 
yet  well  behaved)  crew  of  14- 
year-old  American  males  in  her 
life.  They’d  have  set  her 
straight.” 

©bituarp 

JOSEPH  WALTER  ALLAN,  80, 
former  Scripps-McRae  pub¬ 
lisher,  later  New  York  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  man  and  one¬ 
time  advertising  representative 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Feb.  19.  In  recent  years 
was  editor  of  Motorway  Trans¬ 
port  magazine. 

Albert  L.  Johnson,  64,  Mc¬ 
Henry  County,  Ill.,  newspaper 
publisher  for  more  than  40 
years,  at  Richmond,  Ill.,  Feb.  20. 
He  published  two  weeklies,  the 
Richmond  Gazette  and  Hebron 
Times. 

William  K.  Maples,  83.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hour  from  1895  until  1901,  when 
he  sold  it  to  enter  the  brokerage 
field,  Feb.  20,  at  a  Norwalk  hos¬ 
pital.  While  he  was  publisher, 
the  paper  became  a  daily. 

Edward  Theodore  Williams. 
80,  who  had  published  the  old 
Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y. )  Cataract 
Journal  and  old  Niagara  Falls 
Journal  Weekly,  Feb.  19.  at 
Niagara  Falls.  He  started  with 
the  old  Lockport  (N.  Y. )  Daily 
Union,  and  was  a  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express  corre¬ 
spondent. 

Mrs.  Glenna  MacMann  Mil¬ 
ler,  one-time  fashion  writer  for 
the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
and  prominent  in  Boston  art 
circles,  Feb.  19,  at  Boston. 

Charles  F.  Weddle,  47,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind. )  Times  news 
editor  for  the  past  seven  years, 
asociated  with  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  for  19  years,  Feb. 
19,  at  an  Indianapolis  hospital 
after  a  long  illness. 

■ 

Roy  D.  Keehn  Dies; 
Hearst  Counsel 

Chicago  —  Lt.  CJen.  Roy  D. 
Keehn,  71,  former  commander 
of  the  Illinois  National  Guard 
and  for  many  years  legal  coun¬ 
sel  for  Hearst  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests  here,  died  Feb.  21. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  law  school,  Gen. 
Keehn  served  as  campus  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Hearst  newspapers 
while  in  college.  He  later  was 
appointed  counsel  for  the  old 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner  and 
then  general  legal  counsel  for 
the  Hearst  newspapers  here,  in¬ 
cluding  the  old  Evening  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Hearst  organization  until 
1930. 

^  ■ 

Mrs.  Charles  Otis,  79, 
Dies  at  Cleveland 

Cleveland,  O.  —  Mrs.  Charles 
Otis,  wife  of  the  former  owner 
'  of  the  Cleveland  News,  died 
1  Feb.  22  at  the  age  of  79.  Her 
I  son-in-law,  Dan  R.  Hanna,  is 
i  vicepresident  of  the  Forest  City 
’  Publishing  Co.,  which  publish^ 
i  the  News  and  Cleveland  Plain 
■  Dealer. 
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Inland  Statement 

continued  from  page  8 

plete  counter  proposal.  It  was 
traceable  directly  to  the  bargain¬ 
ing  policy  adopted  at  the  1947 
ITU  Convention,  as  that  policy 
was  interpreted,  construed  and 
applied  by  the  ITU  Executive 
Council.” 

It  is  of  great  importance,  we 
believe,  to  understand  clearly 
what  these  four  basic  so-called 
"rights”  are  that  the  ITU  claims 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  if  it 
is  to  maintain  its  life.  They 
are  in  effect  ( 1 )  the  right  to  ex¬ 
clude  any  non-member  of  the 
ITU  from  the  opportunity  of 
pursuing  the  printing  trade  in 
the  majority  of  printing  and 
publishing  establishments,  (2) 
the  right  to  exact  submission  to 
a  wide  range  of  working  condi¬ 
tions  without  any  co.lective  bar¬ 
gaining  at  all,  (3)  the  right  by 
its  own  fiat  to  determine  its 
jurisdiction,  i.e.,  to  determine 
when  and  where  whole  classes 
of  workers  ( frequently  repre¬ 
sented  by  other  unions  of  their 
choice)  shall  be  dismissed  to 
make  room  for  ITU  members, 
and  (4)  the  right  to  force  em¬ 
ployers  of  ITU  men  to  boycott 
the  products  of  other  employers 
who  do  not  operate  ITU  closed 
shops. 

‘Uncontrolled  Monopoly' 

This  description  of  a  com¬ 
pletely  uncontrolled  monopoly 
is  not  the  biased  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  "reactionary  employers.” 
It  is  the  ITU  president's  own 
conception  of  “the  four  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  voluntary  trade 
unionism  is  necessarily  based” 
(Tr.  2358). 

During  the  course  of  his  tes¬ 
timony,  Mr.  Randolph  under¬ 
took  to  explain  at  some  length 
the  background  of  the  closed 
shop  tradition  in  his  union,  the 
way  it  operates  and  its  salutary 
effects.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
closed  shop  is  a  matter  of  al¬ 
most  religious  principle,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  faith  (Tr.  2621).  He  as¬ 
sured  this  Committee  that  the 
ITU  version  of  the  closed  shop 
is  necessary  to  maintain  high 
standards  of  skill  in  the  trade 
and  that  it  has  operated  to  keep 
a  supply  of  competent  people 
available  for  hiring  by  employ¬ 
ers  ( Tr.  2620 ) .  As  for  any 
problems  concerning  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  opportunities  available 
for  men  seeking  to  practice  the 
trade  who  will  not  or  cannot  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  ITU,  Mr. 
Randolph  brushed  these  aside, 
asserting  that  non-members  of 
the  ITU  can  always  work  in 
non-union  shops  and  that  em¬ 
ployers  who  feel  they  cannot 
submit  to  all  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  ITU  "law”  are 
entirely  free  to  operate  a  non¬ 
union  shop  (Tr.  2472).  .  .  . 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the 
majority  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms  of  the  country  are 
operated  by  union  men  —  ITU 
men — and  that  they  could  not  be 
operated  except  by  hiring  ITU 
men.  And  it  is  no  part  of  our 
purpose  that  they  should  not  be 
manned  by  union  men.  But  the 
ITU  system,  bulwarked  by  the 
four  principles  described  by  Mr. 
Randolph,  is  designed  to  operate 
and  has  operated  to  create  an 


artificial  and  tightly  controlled 
scarcity  of  compositors  who  are 
available  to  do  the  composing 
room  work  required.  .  . 

Insuiiiciency  of  ITU 

It  is  simply  not  the  fact  that, 
except  for  the  war  years,  there 
is  an  ample  supply  of  composi¬ 
tors  available.  Mr.  Rando.ph’s 
testimony  before  this  Commit¬ 
tee  and  before  other  bodies 
makes  this  abundantly  clear.  At 
a  hearing  before  a  trial  exami¬ 
ner  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  in  Baltimore  last 
year,  Randolph  testified  that  the 
union  consisted  of  4,000  appren¬ 
tices  and  73,000  journeymen. 
More  than  2,000  journeymen 
quit  the  trade  each  year  because 
of  death,  retirement  or  other 
causes.  Under  the  ITU  rules  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  has 
been  extended  from  4  to  6  years, 
which  means  that  if  the  ITU 
were  to  be  kept  even  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  inadequate  membership  the 
number  of  apprentices  should 
be  tripled. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  membership  of  the  ITU  is 
shown  by  Randolph's  testimony 
before  this  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  the  ITU  has  not  as¬ 
sumed  to  supply  enough  jour¬ 
neymen  "to  give  a  man  adequate 
supply  of  printers  that  would 
prevent  the  working  of  over¬ 
time”  (Tr.  2441).  Indeed,  Mr. 
Rando'.ph  testified  that  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  permit  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  journeymen 
printers  to  perform  the  normal 
printing  requirements  of  the 
country  without  regularly  per¬ 
forming  overtime  work  at  over¬ 
time  rates. 

A  moment's  reflection  on  the 
official  ITU  position  will  reveal 
that  the  reason  why  its  four 
basically  monopolistic  founda¬ 
tions  are  deemed  so  vital  to  its 
existence  is  that  the  artificial 
maintenance  of  a  scarcity  of 
printers  is  its  basic  objective. 
Mr.  Randolph  refers  to  the  al¬ 
most  religious  aversion  of  union 
men  to  working  a.ongside  non¬ 
union  men.  Yet  he  spurns  the 
use  of  the  union  shop  provisions 
of  the  present  Taft-Hartley  Act 
which  in  almost  every  case 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for 
an  ITU  man  to  work  alongside 
a  non-ITU  man.  But  the  union 
shop  provision  of  the  present 
Act  would  not  make  it  possible 
for  the  ITU  to  perpetuate  its 
essentially  “closed  union”  which 
is  the  weapon  by  which  artificial 
scarcity  is  maintained. 

We  believe  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  such  artificial  scarcities 
by  the  closed  shop  and  boycott 
are  unhealthy  monopoly  prac¬ 
tices  when  practiced  by  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  union  power.  They  are 
just  as  harmful  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  as  artificial  shortages 
created  by  monopolistic  aggre¬ 
gations  of  corporate  power.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  urge  this 
Committee  not  to  take  a  step 
backward  by  abandoning  all 
control  of  the  closed  shop  and 
the  closed  union. 

A  Hobson's  Choice 

The  methods  by  which  artifi- 
ficial  scarcity  is  maintained  by 
the  I'TU  system  is  further  il¬ 
luminated  by  reference  to  Mr. 
Randolph’s  assurance  to  this 
Committee  that  it  need  have  no 
fear  of  abuse  of  the  great  eco¬ 


nomic  powers  concentrated  in 
ITU  hands.  To  employes  seek¬ 
ing  to  practice  the  printing 
trade  who  cannot  or  may  not 
wish  to  become  members  of  the 
ITU,  and  to  employers  who  can¬ 
not  or  do  not  wish  to  submit  to 
the  requirements  of  ITU  laws 
which  prescribe  the  number  of 
printers,  overtime,  rates,  hours 
of  work  and  the  like  which  he 
must  maintain  if  he  is  to  get 
printing  done,  Mr,  Randolph 
says,  in  effect,  these  people  are 
free  to  get  employment  in  and 
to  operate  non-union  shops. 

He  offers,  of  course,  a  Hob¬ 
son’s  choice,  because  by  the 
ITU’s  basic  princip.e  of  wield¬ 
ing  the  secondary  boycott  and 
strike,  the  lot  of  non-ITU  em¬ 
ployes  and  employers  is  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare.  The  ITU  insists 
on  maintaining  its  "right”  to  put 
such  employers  out  of  business 
and  such  employes  out  of  work 
by  forcing  ITU  employers  to 
refuse  to  do  business  with  non- 
ITU  shops  or  even  ITU  shops 
which  do  not  submit  to  ITU  de¬ 
mands. 

The  ITU  insistence  upon  the 
"right”  to  refuse  to  work  on  “un¬ 
fair  goods”  in  practice  is  nothing 
more  than  the  insistence  on  the 
right,  by  secondary  boycott,  to 
maintain  its  own  monopoly  con¬ 
trol  of  the  supply  of  available 
printers. 

The  economic  power  which 
the  ITU  is  able  to  wield  as  a 
result  of  the  artificial  scarcity 
created  by  the  weapons  of  the 
closed  shop,  closed  union,  sec¬ 
ondary  boycott  and  definition  of 
its  own  jurisdiction,  disp  ays  all 
the  characteristics  of  monopoly 
power  wherever  exercised  and 
by  whomever  exercised. 

'Bogus'  Practice  Explained 

The  power  thus  achieved  is 
used,  for  example,  to  require 
regular  payments  of  wages  at 
overtime  rates  to  employes  al¬ 
ready  enjoying  the  highest  ba¬ 
sic  wage  rates.  ,  ,  .  The  insti¬ 
tution  of  “bogus”  in  the  print¬ 
ing  field,  and  partcularly  at  a 
time  when  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  sufficient  printers  to  turn 
out  production  work,  is  so 
obviously  a  product  of  monopoly 
control  in  its  worst  form  that  we 
need  do  no  more  than  men¬ 
tion  it. 

Much  of  the  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  used  in  newspapers  is  not 
set  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  newspaper.  Instead  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  .set  in  the  composing 
rooms  of  commercial  printing 
shops  after  which  mats  are  made 
and  these  mats  may  be  furn¬ 
ished  to  several  newspapers  for 
use. 

For  many  years  the  ITU  has 
required  that  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  carried  in  a  newspaper, 
even  though  set  elsewhere  and 
printed  from  a  mat,  must  be  re 
set  in  the  composing  rooms  of 
the  newspapers.  This  require¬ 
ment  is  equally  applicable 
whether  the  original  composi¬ 
tion  from  which  the  mat  was 
made  was  set  by  ITU  printers 
or  not.  The  resetting  in  the 
newspaper  composing  room  al¬ 
most  always  occurs  long  after 
the  advertisement  has  appeared 
in  the  newspaper. 

Nevertheless,  the  ITU  requires 
that  this  material  be  reset  by 
newspaper  compositors,  not  in¬ 
frequently  at  overtime  rates. 


Proofs  of  the  composition  are 
drawn,  proofread,  corrected  and 
consign^  to  the  wastebasket 
The  type  is  consigned  to  the 
hellbox.  This  wasteful,  useless 
and  foolish  process  is  appropri¬ 
ately  known  to  printers  and  em¬ 
ployers  alike  as  “bogus.” 

No  Desire  to  Wreck  Union 

Our  purpose  in  commenting 
on  Mr.  Randolph’s  testimony  and 
seeking  to  correct  and  give  some 
suggestion  'of  the  realities  of 
life  in  the  newspaper  publishing 
field  are  prompted  by  no  desire 
to  wreck  the  ITU  or  any  other 
union.  But  the  structure  of  the 
ITU  is  one  which,  we  believe 
testifies  eloquently  to  grave 
abuses  harmful  to  the  public,  to 
basic  national  policies  relating 
to  labor-management  relatioiu 
and  to  the  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  within  which  our  economic 
life  is  to  be  carried  on. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  life 
or  even  the  health  of  free  volun¬ 
tary  trade  unionism  depends  in 
any  measure  upon  the  right  to 
exercise  the  weapons  which  the 
ITU  deems  vita..  These  are  the 
weapons  of  monopoly,  not  the 
weapons  of  free  trade  unionism. 
In  our  judgment  the  present 
draft  of  the  Thomas  bill  by 
abandoning  all  effective  curbs 
on  monopoly  practices  of  this 
character  would,  if  enacted,  be 
a  disservice  to  free  trade  union¬ 
ism,  to  individual  workers,  to 
employers,  and  to  the  whole 
public. 

We  therefore  urge  that  any 
bill  reported  by  this  committee 
should  contain  the  following 
points:  I 

1.  A  duty  to  bargain  both  on 
the  part  of  management  and  la-  ; 
bor  unions  so  that  powerful 
unions  can  no  longer  by  threat¬ 
ening  to  withhold  the  services 
of  their  members  compel  em 
ployers  to  abide  by  union  rules 
on  working  conditions  which 
have  been  unilaterally  promul¬ 
gated. 

2.  Access  to  the  courts  either 
by  the  Government  or  by  the 
parties  aggrieved  for  expedi 
tious  relief  against  threatened 
economic  damage  by  reason  of 
such  union  practices  as  the  se¬ 
condary  boycott,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tional  strike,  or  work  stoppages 
to  impose  illegal  conditions. 

3.  A  prohibition  against  insist 
ence  upon  such  wasteful  make- 
work  practices  as  the  reproduc 
tion  of  unnecessary  type. 

4.  A  prohibition  against  union 
coercion  of  employes  in  the  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  and  organization¬ 
al  matters  guaranteed  by  the 
Act  and  coercion  of  management 
in  the  selection  of  its  supervis¬ 
ory  and  bargaining  represents 
tives. 

5.  Protection  against  the  abuse 
of  the  closed  shop  to  create  ar 
tificial  scarcities  of  labor  by 
denying  qualified  workers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  at  their  trade 

6.  A  definition  of  the  term 
“employe”  which  would  make  it 
clear  that  newspapers  do  not 
have  to  deal  collectively  with 
retailers  and  distributors  who 
are  in  fact  independent  contrac¬ 
tors  and  not  subject  to  the  nor 
mal  incidents  of  control  which 
is  characteristic  of  a  true  em¬ 
ployer-employe  relationship. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
William  F.  Canfield 
Secretary-Manager 
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Chicago  News' 
Net  Profit  Is 
Down  in  1948 

Chicago — Net  profit  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  Inc.,  for  1948 
was  $1,331,658,  a  decline  of 
$^5,034  from  the  previous  year, 
alAough  gross  revenue  exceed¬ 
ed  that  of  1947  by  $602,303. 

Gross  revenue  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $16,581,699,  of 
which  $15,734,046  came  from 
newspaper  operations,  a  gain  of 
JM3,303.  Net  income  from 
newspaper  operations  amounted 
to  $1,044,474,  representing  a  loss 
of  $629,173  from  1947  in  this 
division.  The  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing  operation  netted  $287,184 
last  year. 

Higher  Costs  Cited 

Reduced  earnings,  John  S. 
Knight,  president,  told  share¬ 
holders  here  at  the  annual 
meeting  Feb.  18,  ‘‘are  directly 
attributable  to  high  priced 
newsprint  and  the  constantly 
rising  costs  of  labor.” 

Net  profit  for  1948  was  equal 
to  $3.33  a  share  on  the  400,000 
shares  of  stock  outstanding,  a 
decrease  of  $685,034  from  the 
year  preceding  when  net  profit 
was  $2,016,692,  equal  to  $5.04  a 
^are. 

Payments  on  long  term  in¬ 
debtedness  in  1948  total  $1,080,- 
flOO,  equivalent  to  $2.70  per 
share  of  outstanding  stock,  leav¬ 
ing  a  balance  of  $6,287,500  of  an 
original  loan  of  $10,000,000 
made  in  1946.  When  Mr.  Knight 
purchased  the  Daily  News  in 
October,  1944,  the  funded  debt 
and  preferred  stock  totaled 
$12,798,125. 

Reduces  Debt 

After  four  complete  years  of 
operation,  present  Daily  News 
management  has  paid  ofT  $6,- 
809.506,  including  funded  debt, 
preferred  stock  and  purchase  of 
42%  interest  in  radio  station 
WIND,  Chicago. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1948,  current 
assets  exceeded  current  liabili¬ 
ties  by  $1,145,133,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  $280,227  over  1947. 
“Our  dividend  policy  remains 
conservative  because  of  empha¬ 
sis  upon  debt  reduction  and  the 
uncertainty  of  future  production 
costs,”  stated  Mr.  Knight  in  his 
annual  report. 

“Without  attempting  any  pre¬ 
dictions,  I  feel  confident  that 
the  management  of  the  Daily 
News  will  prove  sufficiently 
resourceful  to  cope  success¬ 
fully  with  any  problems  that 
he  ahead,”  said  Mr.  Knight. 
“The  challenge  of  the  past  year 
tested  the  calibre  of  our  exec¬ 
utives  and  employes  and  they 
came  through  with  flying 
colors.” 

New  Ad  Gains 

Knight  emphasized  that  the 
Daily  News  has  been  published 
during  the  last  15  months  under 
strike  conditions,  along  with 
other  Chicago  dailies  whose 
printers  are  on  strike.  ‘‘During 
the  period  of  our  differences 
with  the  International  Typo- 
fraphical  Union,”  he  said,  ‘‘new 
contracts  have  been  negotiated 
*hth  other  unions  in  the  plant 


and  our  friendly  relationship 
with  them  endures.” 

Despite  strike  handicaps,  the 
Daily  News  registered  new 
gains  in  both  national  and  re¬ 
tail  advertising.  In  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  Daily  News  again 
led  all  evening  papers  in  the 
U.  S.  Retail  advertising  sur¬ 
passed  any  previous  year  since 
1929.  Classified  advertising  suf¬ 
fered  a  loss  paralleling  the 
general  trend  throughout  the 
country,  Knight  noted. 

‘‘Although  the  average  daily 
sales  of  all  Chicago  newspapers 
declined  slightly  in  1948,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  established 
a  new  high  circulation  record  of 
499,654  for  the  year,”  he  added. 

■ 

Editor  Leads  Drive 
For  Roanoke  Schools 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  M.  Carl  An¬ 
drews,  editor  of  the  World- 
News,  is  taking  a  major  role  in 
the  campaign  to 
put  across  a  $4,- 
200,000  school 
bond  issue  in 
Roanoke.  Free¬ 
holders  vote  on 
the  question  on 
March  1. 

As  chairman 
of  the  speakers’ 
bureau,  Mr.  An¬ 
drews  has  orga¬ 
nized  a  band  of 
about  25  persons 
who  have  ap-  Andrews 
peared  before 
scores  of  groups  to  present  ar¬ 
guments  in  behalf  of  the  bond 
program,  or  have  campaigned  by 
radio.  Andrews  has  spoken 
about  a  dozen  times  himself. 

While  he  has  no  children  of 
his  own  to  be  educated  in  the 
public  schools,  the  44-year-old 
editor  is  keenly  interested  in 
seeing  the  ‘‘city  move  forward.” 

He  worked  two  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  earlier  for  the  New¬ 
port  News  Daily  Press  before 
coming  to  the  Roanoke  Times  in 
1929. 

■ 

Democracia  Oivners 
Are  Peron  Followers 

Buenos  Aires — Senora  Maria 
Eva  Duarte  de  Peron,  wife  of 
President  Peron,  sold  the  morn¬ 
ings  newspaper  Democracia  late 
in  November,  1948,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  this  week. 

However,  the  new  owners  in¬ 
clude  the  closest  associates  of 
herself  and  the  president.  The 
new  president  of  Democracia  is 
Alberto  A.  Dodero,  shipping 
magnate  and  close  associate  of 
the  Perons.  The  vicepresident 
is  Maj.  Vicente  C.  Aloe,  admin¬ 
istrative  secretary  to  Peron. 
One  of  the  directors  is  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Buenos  Aires  Province, 
Col.  Domingo  A.  Mercante, 
whom  many  consider  a  possible 
Peronista  nominee  to  succeed 
Peron.  Another  director.  Dr. 
Armando  Mendez  San  Martin,  is 
private  secretary  to  Senora 
Peron. 

The  same  company  which 
owns  Democracia  also  publishes 
an  afternoon  newspaper,  Grafi- 
cas.  This  paper  was  bought  in 
mid-1948  from  Jose  W.  Agusti, 
now  Argentine  Ambassador  to 
Russia,  who  has  never  taken  up 
his  duties. 


Newspaper  Ads 
Best  for  Food# 
Northwest  Told 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Newspa¬ 
pers  do  the  best  all-around  ad¬ 
vertising  mb,  C.  L.  Norris,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Macaroni  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Creamette 
Co.,  told  advertising  managers 
and  publishers  of  the  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Association  here 
last  week. 

Some  of  the  recisons  why  his 
company  feels  that  newspapers 
bring  back  the  greatest  return 
in  sales  for  its  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  were  disclosed  by  Norris. 
Publicity  stories  on  macaroni 
products  in  general  and  the  use 
of  photographs  and  recipes  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Macaroni  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Wheat  Flour  Insti¬ 
tute  aided  greatly  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  job  necessary  to  make 
this  the  year  around  product 
it  now  is. 

Tie-in  Ads  Help 

Tie-in  ads  solicited  by  news¬ 
papers  from  the  retailers  were 
cited  by  Norris  as  ‘‘a  very  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  our  merchandising 
program.”  Among  other  serv¬ 
ices  he  considered  valuable 
were  show  windows  in  news¬ 
paper  plants,  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  merchandising  posters, 
and  cooking  schools. 

Creamette  is  now  in  134  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Northwest  and  85 
newspapers  in  other  sections  of 
the  country  with  a  consistent 
schedule. 

Arnold  J.  Sauer,  National  Tea 
Company  sales  manager,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  told  the  81  newspaper 
representatives  from  four  Upper 
Midwest  states  that  advertising 
is  news  about  merchandise  so 
advertisers  should  be  as  much 
concerned  about  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising  as  they  are  about  truth 
in  news  columns.  ‘‘Newspaper 
advertisers  should  not  try  to 
fool  the  public  by  making 
them  believe  an  item  is  better 
than  its  price  indicates,”  said 
Sauer. 

Some  Ads  'Spoiled  Apples' 

He  cited  an  example  of  what 
he  called  “spoiled  apples’  in 
food  advertising,  including  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  consumers  by 
misleading  and  omitted  infor¬ 
mation  about  grades  of  meat 
and  grades  and  sizes  of  fruits 
and  canned  goods.  He  suggest¬ 
ed  newspaper  publishers  should 
start  a  movement  aimed  at  get¬ 
ting  correct  information  to  the 
consumer  to  help  them  buy 
more  intelligently. 

Robert  Gillespie,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  and  advertising  manager 
of  G.  R.  Herberger,  Inc.,  a  de-; 
partment  store  chain  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
noted  there  was  a  “terrific  waste  ^ 
of  advertising”  in  retail  stores! 
which  followed  no  well-planned 
schedule.  j 

Gillespie  urged  newspapers! 
to  extend  their  circulation  into 
the  trading  areas  of  their  com¬ 
munities  and  capture  the  sur-| 
rounding  market  more  effi-i 
ciently. 

Bruce  J.  Nelson.  Eau  Claire 
Wis. )  Leader  -  Telegram,  was 
named  president  of  the  associa¬ 


tion.  succeeding  Norman  D. 
Black,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum, 
who  was  elected  board  chair¬ 
man.  Kenneth  Way,  Water- 
town  (S.  D.)  Public  Opinion 
was  named  vicepresident,  and 
A.  E.  Teachout,  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune,  treasurer.  Ray  Pal¬ 
mer  was  reelected  secretary. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  E.  H.  Lighter, 
Rapid  City  (S.  D. )  Journal; 
Mrs.  Irene  Bedard,  Hibbing 
(Minn.)  Tribune;  M.  R.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Devils  Lake  ( N.  D. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  E.  L.  Burgess,  La¬ 
Crosse  ( Wis. )  Tribune. 

126  Publishers 
Ask  TV  Permits 

Washington — ^Newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are,  by  far,  the  largest 
group  interested  in  television 
station  operation,  records  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  show.  They  would  be 
the  ones  most  affected  by  the 
FCC’s  long-awaited  ruling  on 
technical  changes. 

Out  of  a  total  of  434  licensees, 
permittees  and  applicants  for 
TV.  126  are  newspaper  firms  or 
publishers,  individually.  They 
represent  317c,  as  against  66,  or 
16%,  of  broadcasters  who  have 
no  newspaper  affiliation.  Appli¬ 
cants  in  the  movie  industry 
total  27. 

WIRE,  Indianapolis,  owned 
chiefly  by  Publisher  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  has  asked  approval  for 
its  purchase  of  the  William  H. 
Block  Co.  television  station, 
WUTV,  for  approximately  $38,- 
000.  WIRE  contemplates  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $273,725  for  con¬ 
struction,  and  $250,000  for  first 
year  operations.  Revenue  of 
$120,000  is  estimated. 

FCC  received  notice  this  week 
that  both  Fort  Industry  Co.  and 
Bob  Hope  have  withdrawn  bids 
for  WHAS  and  its  FM  and  TV 
properties,  for  which  Crosley 
Corp.  has  offered  $1,925,000.  The 
stations  are  affiliated  with  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times. 

Express  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Tex.) 
Express  and  Evening  News,  has 
matched  the  bid  of  Gene  Autry, 
$450,000.  fr.f  KTSA.  San  An¬ 
tonio.  in  which  Gene  A.  Howe, 
Amarillo  publisher,  is  a  leading 
stockholder.  _ 


feNEWS! 


1  INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 

In  the  installation  of  newspaper 
presses  and  equipment,  our  serr- 
ice  is  very  unusual — every  typo 
of  work  is  bandied  by  special¬ 
ists;  we  have  the  largest  Truck- 
in?  Division  in  the  East,  with 
I.C.C.  and  P.S.C.  rights:  we  rive 
24  hour  emergency  service:  we 
are  familiar  with  every  make  of 
press:  Our  service  is  NATION¬ 
WIDE. 

Firtt  in  Nation-Wide  Service 

CENTRE -AMMON  CO.i.cl 

oivtsooM  or  ciMTui  mucKiNO  CO.,  imc.  I 

578*503  WASHINGTON  STRKCT  ■  NSW  VOfIK  J 

yJItu-Limuli  tm  li*  primJimm  SmJmtiem 
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Oregon  Senate  Okays 
News  Confidence  Bill 

Oregon’s  State  Senate  this 
week  pased  a  bill  to  protect 
newsmen  from  contempt  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  refusal  to  divulge 
confidential  information. 

The  “limited  privilege’’  bill 
before  New  York’s  legislature 
was  subjected  to  a  public  hear¬ 
ing.  Spokesmen  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  and 
for  the  State  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  advocated  its  pas¬ 
sage.  District  attorneys  opposed 
it 

Three  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers — the  Times,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  and  World-Telegram — have 
openly  urged  defeat  of  the 
measure  because  it  would  per¬ 
mit  a  Supreme  Court  justice  to 
order  a  reporter  to  divulge  the 
source  of  information  if  he 
deems  it  in  the  public  interest. 
The  legislative  committee  was 
told  that  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  has  taken 
no  position  on  the  bill. 

Dailies  and  Fashion 

Importance  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  a  medium  for  promot¬ 
ing  “fashion  leadership’’  was 
stressed  by  a  Spadea  Fashions, 
Inc.,  ad,  which  appeared  in 
Women’s  Wear  Daily  and  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  European  Edi¬ 
tion.  Spadea  syndicates  a  large- 
space  editorial  fashion  feature 
now  appearing  in  11  newspa¬ 
pers. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Ooant  approximately  five,  5  letter 
worda,  one  line. 

Forma  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  ot 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  num 
her  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  I47S 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGKOUS  AND  EXCLUSIVD 
APPRAISED  WESTERN 
NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  GrifTin  &  Associates 
<27  W.  .Itli  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calit. 
DAILIES  norOHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK 
tlES  that  will  soon  grow  into  daiiies 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Oranfce  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  foi 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  “Always  a 
sinare  deal  for  buyer  and  seller." 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California _ 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55 

Melbourne,  Florida. _ 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rich 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H 
Koeh,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City, 

Iowa.  Former  publisher. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
California  Newspapers 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles. 

California.  _ 

★  ★The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 

St.,  .San  Francisco  5.  California. _ 

We  have  better  buys  from  $20,000  to 

$2,000,000. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  many  years 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando.  Calif 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNI.V  publisher  approaching 
retirement  will  sell  interest  to  able 
manager,  who  would  have  first  option 
to  purchase.  Should  have  up  to  $20,- 
000  cash,  part  of  which  would  go  into 
new  equipment. 

Choice  daily  field  available  at  $275,- 

000. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


CO.A.ST  state  semi-weekly,  exclusive 
in  well  isolated  county  seat  commun¬ 
ity  with  over  20,000  in  trade  area. 
Fine  record  of  volume  and  profit. 
$25,000  cash  down.  A.  W.  STYPES, 
625  Market  St..  San  Fr.meisco,  Calif. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILY,  cash  $40M 
down.  Southwest  daily,  cash  $60M 
down.  Northwest  daily,  cash  |35M 
down.  Idaho  Large  weekly,  $25M 
cash  down.  California  Semi-weekly, 
gross  $55M,  price  $35M  with  30% 
cash.  Texas  weekly  ready  for  semi- 
weekly  in  county  seat,  exclusive.  All 
prices  are  fair,  and  terms. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


Exclusive  California  Daily 

In  a  rapidly  growing  area,  population 
16,000,  trading  area  41,000.  Beat 
climate  in  California.  An  aggressive 
publisher  ran  double  value  in  less 
than  3  years.  Duplex  flatbed  and  auto¬ 
matic  job  presses.  Grossing  $90,000. 
Price  $100,000,  terms.  Information  to 
qualified  buyers.  J.  A.  Snyder,  9980 
Braddock  Drive,  Culver  City,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE.  Catalogue 
No.  19  now  ready.  May  Bros.,  Bing- 
hamton.  New  York. _ 


OLD  ESTABLISHED 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


— In  fur  west  for  sale — separately  or 
in  rombinution  with  well  established 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Daily  and  weekly 
housed  and  operated  separately. 
Health  and  personal  reasons  makes 
sale  of  these  properties  necessary. 
Owner  operator  can  net  18  to  25% 
on  $100,000.00  investment.  Detailed 
information  available  only  to  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  of  qualified  ability  to 
(lurehase  with  minimum  .$50,000.00 
down  payment.  For  information,  write 
or  wire  Box  2752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKlyY  near  Los  -Vngeles.  Gross 
over  $2500  month.  Owner  wants  to 
noire.  $12,000  handles.  Stoll.  Box 
8408,  Los  Angeles  16,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED:  SOUND  WEEKLY.  Utah, 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  Oregon  or  north¬ 
ern  California.  Organized,  equipped, 
future  possibilities.  Town  of  3,000  to 
7,000.  Fair  price  acceptable  if  quality 
and  future  exist.  Sample  copies.  Strict 
confidence.  Private.  Box  2617,  Editor 
.4  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


CAPITAL  AVAILABLE 
Interested  in  acquiring  or  buying  into 
successful  daily  or  weekly  newspaper 
outgrowing  present  capital  and  inter¬ 
ested  expanding  or  selling  outright. 
Continuation  of  present  management 
desirable.  My  semi-active  interest  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential.  Reply  de¬ 
tails.  Confidential.  Principals  only. 
Box  2709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

30  H.  P.  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  220- 
volt  60-cyele  3'phase  .4.  C.  motor  and 
starting  compensator — used  for  oper¬ 
ating  32-page  Goss  four-deck  press; 
6900  lb.  Ostrander  Metal  Pot  with 
pump;  Hoe  twin-screw-  Flat  Plate 
Shaver;  Finishing  Machines  for  all 
standard  sheet  cuts;  Curved  Casting 
Boxes,  all  sizes;  Wesel  12  x  27  heavy 
duty  Electric  Proof  Press;  NEW  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  DURAL  light-weight 
Stereo  Chases.  Power  Cutters,  both 
new  and  used.  Baling  Machines.  What 
are  your  requirements)  Thomas  W. 
Hall  Company,  120  West  42nd  St., 
New-  York  18. 


FOR  SALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Make  us  an  offer. 
Wabash  (Indiana)  Plain  Dealer. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
Duplex  Tubular  16  and  24  page  press 
.VC  drive  and  plate  casting  outfit 
GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561,  Nampa.  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 
COLOR  PRESS 

Hard-packing  Goss  8-cylinder  colot 
•omic  press.  22%  mch  cutoff.  Serial 
.N'o.  1300.  Available  for  shipment  ir 
March. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY 
STAR  COMPANY 
Kansas  City  17,  Missouri 


WESEL  electric  heavy  duty  galley 
proof  press,  Ludlow  cabinets,  remelt 
pots,  easting  boxes,  maple  mailroom 
tables,  C  &  P  press,  galleys,  new  and 
used  stereo  chases.  EDMONDSON, 
1522  Callowhill  St.,  Philadelphia  30, 
Pennsylvania. 


5  S8  Linotypes 
Model  A  Intertype 
8-page  E  Duplex  Press 
Flat  bed  Miehle  &  Babcock  Presses. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


KELLY  A,  14x20,  EXT.  DEL.  FOUN¬ 
TAIN  trip,  slowdowns,  heater.  DO 
motor.  Sacrifice.  H.  Levinson,  Box 
918,  New  York  8. 


LINOTYPE  MATS,  5J4  point  Ionic 
with  bold,  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold.  654  point  Ionic  iJ5  with 
bold  face  £2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. 


40-P.VGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 
22-'4"  ciit-off.  Uses  67",  50",  33',4", 
16->4"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  imges  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25.000  copies 
daily,  3o  h.  ]>.,  d.  e..  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2741,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  S.VLE — 3  Model  14  Linotypes. 
One  is  72-90  channel.  May  be  seen  in 
oi>eration.  Exeellent  condition.  The 
Daily  Pantagrapli.  Bloomington.  III. 


ULTLER-HAM.MER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3 
Iih.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Tw-o  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel ;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  21% 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  Co..  Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  26,  1949 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  2154"  cut 
off,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  January. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9/16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color,  AC 
motor  drive,  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  immediately. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Model  -VB — a.c.  Drive 


TWIN  GOSS  COMETS 
16-page  flatbed — a.  c.  Drive 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22  %"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  doable  folder,  75  hp.  AO 
motor  and  control,  conveyors.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 


16  PAGE  SCOTT  ROTARY 
23  9^6"  cut-off,  AC  drive,  stereotype 
equipment.  Available  immediately. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York  ’ 


NEWSPAPER  has  4  Model  AE-20  new 
varitypers  and  1  model  A-20  priced  to 
sell.  Box  2662.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  R.  HOE  A  Company 
Saw  and  trimmer,  full  newspaper  siie 
with  motor  attached  to  pedestal 
frame.  Machine  in  first  class  condi¬ 
tion  including  3  horse  power  motor. 
1  $400.00.  Geiger  Electrotype  Co.,  223 
1  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 


.='OR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat,  Monomelt.  Morrison.  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Meso- Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT. 
Nothing  else  to  buy.  Consists  ot  good 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press,  four  Lino¬ 
types,  Ludlow,  type  cabinets,  all  in 
exceptionally  good  condition.  Going 
out  of  business  and  must  vacate  prem¬ 
ises.  Low  price.  Box  2660,  Editor  A 


EXTENSIVE  MODERNIZATION 
PROGRA.M  MAKES  PRODUCTIVE 
EQUIPMENT  AVAILABLE 

Here’.s  a  pres.s  that  has  been  and  still 
is  a  money-maker! 

24-page  Scott  newspaper  press  with 
Goss  folder:  3  decks.  2  plates  wide, 
plus  color  cylinder.  Cut-off  23  9-16". 
Excellent  ink  distribution.  Color  com¬ 
pensators  throughout.  Vertical  drive 
affords  independent  operation  of  any 
(-ombination  of  decks.  Dffered  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  drive  and  electrical 
control  equiiunent.  Stereotyping  equip 
ment  includes  metal  furnace.  Goss 
curved  plate  casting  box.  Goss  tail 
cutter  and  Hoe  curved  plate  shaver. 

PRICE.  $15,000 

You  can  see  this  equipment  in  oper¬ 
ation  now,  turning  out  dailies,  week 
lies,  broadsiiles,  catalogs,  etc.,  at  St. 
Louis  Daily  Livestock  Reporter,  Na¬ 
tional  Stock  Yards,  Ill. 

Other  e(|uipment  for  sale  includes: 

1  (toss  Twin-screw  flat  shaver 
I  Monotype  Sorts  Caster  with  9  molds 
and  41  fonts  of  monotyi>e  mats 
1  Gas-fired  lino  remelt  furnace 
l.'>  foil's  ot  1208  mats  each — 7  point 
Intertype  Ideal  News  with  bold 
1  font — 18  pt.  Intertype  Gothic  No.  13 
1  font — 24  pt.  Intertype  Gothic  No.  13 
Miscellaneous  cylinder  )>i-ess  chases 

For  further  information,  jdione,  wire 
of  write: 

CORN  BELT  PUBLISIHIRS,  INC. 
8:!6  Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago  9,  Ill. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 

8  page  Flatbed  Press 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 


LIXOIVI'K,  Model  21  42  pica  with 
DC  electric  pot  and  iiiutor,  four  iiiulds, 
six  extra  72  channel  split  magazines 
and  rack  for  twelve.  Mohr  Lino-Saw, 
Marttacli  feeder,  six  fonts  display 
matrices.  $230U.  Chronicle,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  Model  "A”  8-Page  Flat  Bed 
Web  Perfecting  Press.  Excellent  condi. 
tion.  Available  about  June. 

Duplex  Model  “E”  8-Page  Flat  Bed 
Web  Perfecting  Press  Complete  with 
Chases,  10-Hp,  Variable  Speed  Motor 
A.C.  220-Volts,  60-Cycles,  8-Phase, 
Ayailable  Immediate  Deliyery, 

Duplex  Double  Drixe  Angle  Bar  8- 
Page  Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press 
Complete  with  Chases,  10-Hp,  Con¬ 
stant  Speed  Motor  A.C.  220-Volts,  60- 
Cycles,  S-Phase,  Available  Immediate 
Delivery. 

Duplex  40-Page  Tubular  Plate  Press 
Complete  Stereotype  Equipment.  100- 
Hp,  Motor  Full  Automatic,  for  A.O. 
220-Volts,  60-Cycles,  3-Pbase,  Avail¬ 
able  about  October, 

Duplex  24-Psge  Standard  Tubular 
Plate  Press,  Complete  Stereotype 
equipment,  50-Hp,  Full  Automatic 
Double  Motor  Press  Drive  A.O.,  220- 
Volts,  60-Cycles,  3-Pbase,  Available 
about  July. 

New  Duplex  8-Page  Standard  Tubular 
Plate  Press  in  Long  10-Page  Frame 
with  Combination  U-  and  ^-Page 
Folder,  Complete  Stereo,  Blankets, 
Kubber  Rollers,  Orated  and  Boxed. 
Available  for  Immediate  Delivery. 

Ooss  High-Speed  Straightline  Octuple 
Press — Sheet -Cut  22%  .  Arranged  to 
print  Comics  in  4  Colors,  75-Hp,  Press 
Drive,  A.C.  220-Volts,  00-Cycles,  8- 
Phase.  Available  about  September. 

Duplex  Regular  Matrix  Roller  with 
Motor  —  A.C.  220- Volta,  OO-Cyclea, 
3-Phase.  Available  Immediately. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine  with  Motor.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

Duplex  Standard  Tubular  Plate  Cast¬ 
ing  Box.  Available  immediately. 

3.000-Ib.  Metal  Pot,  Electrically  heated. 
Available  immediately, 

Hoe  Octuple,  End  Feed  From  Floor, 
Sheet-Cut  22%'  Plate  7/10'.  Complete 
Stereo  and  Motor  for  A.O..  220- Volte, 
60-Cycles,  3-Phase.  Available  about 
June. 


CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street,  Room  440 
Fond  do  lac,  Wiaeonain 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT.  ANY  QUANTITY 

AT  AHRACTIVE  PRICES 

S.  B.  BebrenK  &  Co.,  54  E.  9th  St., 
New  York  City.  Tel:  ORchard  4-6460 


ABOUT  15  TONS  52K''  rolls  for  Hat- 
bed  press.  Lucithd  in  Wisconsin.  Box 
2780,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


Very  Best  Quality 
NEWSPRINT 
Alfred  Bunge  Company 

45  West  45  Si..  New  York  10. 
Luxemburg  2-4174 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
.NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip- 
.iient,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

860  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO, 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank,  Calif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

18  East  4th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone:  spring  7-1740 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  76 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESSES 
Models  A  and  E 
Box  2767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
HEAVY  DUTY  mat  roller,  A.  C.  220 
volts,  60  cycle.  3  phase.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails.  price,  photo  if  possible.  Box 
2760,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Single  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  2768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Used  mat 
scorcher  or  dryer  similar  or  same  as 
SPEED  scorcher.  Give  best  price. 
Write  to  R.  B.  Rowley.  Painesville 
Telegraph,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 

Tubular  Plate  Boring  Machine 
Heavy  Duty  Model  AC  Motor 
State  price,  condition  and  delivery 
Box  2631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%i  inch  cnt-oir  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbod 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 


BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES:  Have  you  any  book 
plates'  1  have  about  2,000  in  my  col¬ 
lection  anil  will  either  buy  or  sell. 
.Vddrese  L.  R.  ISox  2746,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


MAGAZINE  PRINTING:  If  you  are 
the  publisher  of  a  magazine,  and  would 
like  to  place  the  printing  in  a  smaller 
midwestern  town,  where  you  can  get 
good  workmanship  and  serviee,  with¬ 
out  labor  trouble,  write  Waverly  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Waverly,  Iowa. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


PRINTER  with  large  plant  to  print 
1,000,000  24-page  standard  size  news¬ 
papers,  weekly.  Good  contract  to 
right  man.  Must  have  own  paper,  etc. 
Box  2742,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


HELGI.VN  Correspondent  returning 
Europe  seeks  feature  and  special  as¬ 
signments.  Weeklies,  dailies  or  maga¬ 
zines.  Uoi>y  tailored  to  your  speci- 
tieatiuns.  Box  2759,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lislier. 

FEATURE  for  farmers  now  running 
huge  city  daily,  2  small  dailies.  2  tiny 
weeklies,  2  farm  papers.  Column  inter¬ 
preting  Washington  farm  news,  suc¬ 
cessful  wherever  run.  Priced  by  cir¬ 
culation.  P.  O.  Box  7129,  Apex  Sts., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WASHINGTON  correspondent  at  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  Will  "localize”  Capital 
news  for  your  publication.  Write 
Box  2721,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURES 


TOM  FARLEY’S  DOG  TALES,  the 
most  popular  weekly  column  you  can 
get  at  any  price,  offered  free  by  pro¬ 
ducers  of  Farley’s  radio  program. 
50%  of  American  families  own  dogs — 
big  reader  interest.  Write  for  samples. 
Dog  Tales,  49  West  46  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


YOUR  COPY  FREE 
’49  Edition  HOW  TO  PROMOTE 
PROFITABLE  HOME  BUILDING. 
P.VGE  now  ready.  No  obligation. 

BUILDING  FEATURES 
_ Carmel,  California _ 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS  I 

Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’!  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADiUmSTRATIVE 

OFFICE  MANAGER 
We  need  capable,  experienced  publica¬ 
tion  office  manager  to  work  as  direct 
assistant  to  General  Manager  of  fast¬ 
rowing  national  magazine.  Thorough 
nowledge  of  subscription  and  fulfill¬ 
ment  procedures  essential.  Must  be 
good  correspondent.  We  are  located 
in  small  community  near  New  York. 
Send  full  resume  in  confidence  to  Box 
2782,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  salesman, 
copy  and  layout.  Growing  evening 
daily  in  town  14,000,  located  heart 
of  winter,  summer  recreational  area. 
Great  opportuni^  for  hustler.  Hous¬ 
ing  available.  Clive  age,  experience 
and  minimum  salary  requirements  first 
letter.  D.  L.  McDermott,  Daily  Inter 

Lake.  Kalispell,  Montana. _ 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  solici¬ 
tor,  sober,  capable  man  who  can  make 
layouts.  Service  contract  advertisers, 
create  new  business.  Congenial  asso¬ 
ciates.  Send  original  layouts,  family 
status,  salary  requirements,  references, 
etc.  Advertising  Director.  Jackson 
Daily  News.  Jackson.  Mississippi. 
PENNSYLVANIA  Community  paper 
in  metropolitan  area  has  exceptionally 
fine  opportunity  for  able,  hard-hitting 
advertising  sales  man  who  can  sell, 
service  and  build  new  accounts.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary.  Write  details  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  207  Telegraph  Building,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania. 

EDITOR  &  PUl 


HELP  WANTED-CIRCUUTION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  WANTED 
for  established  afternoon  and  Sunday 
paper  in  growing  'Pexas  town  of  15  . 
UUU.  Only  daily  in  county  but  enough 
outside  competition  to  keep  live  cir. 
culation  manager  busy.  Progressive 
publisher  expects  initiative  to  carry 
out  specific  program  for  building  and 
holding  circulation  according  to  ABC 
standards.  Good  schools,  colleges 
prosperous  farmers,  ideal  living  coul 
ditions  with  good  future.  Tell  all  first 
letter;  experience,  references,  salary 
requirements.  Box  2722,  Editor  L 
Publi.shcr. 

WANTED— CIRCL  LA’l'iON  jTaus^T 
drawing  account,  small  New  Ydrk 
daily.  Box  2757,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITORS  AND  SLOT  illsif 
under  32  on  medium  sized  Midwestern 
or  Eastern  dailies:  Do  you  have  im¬ 
agination,  a  gift  for  turning  compli¬ 
cated  copy  into  clear-reading  stories, 
a  Hair  for  smooth  accurate  rewriting! 
If  so,  there’s  a  job  with  unlimited 
opportunities  awaiting  you — on  the 
copy  desk  of  a  top-ranking  publication 
with  headquarters  in  New  York.  It’s 
the  route  to  a  top  rewrite  or  editing 
assignment.  Write,  giving  full  detsils 
on  your  background  and  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Box  2716,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN — Morning  newspaper  on 
eastern  seaboard  seeks  first-class  copy- 
reader.  State  age,  educational  back¬ 
ground.  experience  and  salary  desired. 

Box  2781,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ ’ 

PROGRESSIVE  afternoon  daily  in 
Southwestern  Michigan  city  of  10.000 
needs  responsible  city  editor-reporter 
to  direct  local  coverage.  Young  mile 
college  graduate  preferred.  Right 
man  will  be  advanced  soon  to  tele¬ 
graph  desk.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Daily  Journal, 
Sturgis.  Michigan. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  capable  of  handling 
news  desk  if  occasion  arises.  Perma¬ 
nent,  immediate  opening.  Write  Box 
2727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  —  Competent  news  editor 
and  reporter  for  large  weekly  newspa¬ 
per.  Ability  essential,  experience  leu 
important.  Man  or  woman.  Silver 
State  Poet,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana. 

YOUNG  MAN 

25-30,  to  train  as  market  reporter  in 
New  York  City.  Oil  industry  or  tride 
paper  experience  desirable;  good 
starting  salary.  Write  fully.  Box  2753, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


NIGHT  MACHINIST,  37)4  hours.  |93 
weekly.  Night  Floorman,  31  yi  hoori, 
$87.75.  Must  be  exjiericiiced  and  com¬ 
petent.  Steady  work.  Afternoon  paper. 
Union  shop.  Box  2773,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lislier. _ 

STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced,  for  long  establiehtd 
New  England  daily  nearing  40,000 
circniation.  Modern  plant  in  every 
detail.  31  yi  hour  week.  Good  tcslt 
and  working  conditions.  Write  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  2656,  Editor  A  Publiiker. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

AD-MAT  SALESMEN 

Newspaper  and  merchandising  mst 
service  now  expanding  sales  force. 
Several  territories  open  coast  to  cosst. 
Drawing  account  against  commissions, 
and  annual  bonus.  Our  men  know  of 
this  ad.  In  reply  please  give  age,  ex¬ 
perience  and  3  references.  Must  he 
able  to  stand  bonding  eompany  invee- 
ligation.  Write  Box  2766,  Editor  4 
Publisher,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
California, 


LITERARY  AGENa  SERVICE  _ 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ari- 
clo8,  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketw. 
Bertha  Klausnpr,  130  K,  40th  St.,  N.  Ij 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  morning, 
evening,  Sunday  combination  with  37.- 
000  circulation  in  city  of  50.000  avail¬ 
able  immediately  for  management  »■ 
similar  or  smaller  publication.  Eicel- 
lent  record,  history  and  references. 
Box  2641.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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"'^TUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 

Tn^KTlSl-NU  Director-general  man- 
40,  college  graduate,  20  years' 
ItDerieiice  including  publishing  week- 
i^^Soon  available.  Best  references. 
C,B  invest.  Box  2715,  Editor  &  Pub- 

CIRCULATION  Manager,  southwest 
roast,  31,  married,  12  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  record,  references. 
Lyle  Shafer,  3127  N.E.  83rd  St., 
Portland,  Oregon. 

CIRCULATION  Manager — 20  years 
Little  Merchant  Plan.  No  arm  chair 
stratogi.st.  Have  conducted  training 
School  for  District  Advisors  also  sales 
crews.  Prefer  eastern  Metroiiolitaii 

area.  Box  2777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

niMMEKClAL  printing  department 
rainsger,  age  43,  thoroughly  experi- 
j  in  general  management,  estimat- 
int'  buying  and  selling.  Excellent 

hitigroiiiid.  Box  11,  515  N.  St.  Irancis 
Wichita,  Kansas. 

tivE  WIKE  EDirOK  —  BUSINESS 
utWtiEK  wants  position  with  pub- 
IlHlier  of  daily  or  weekly,  circulation 
jilloM.  anywhere  U.  S.  Varied  ex- 
nerieiice  will  help  changeover  to  daily 
boost  revenue.  Will  take  over  for 
tired  publisher.  1(14000.  Box  No.  2783, 
".iitor  A-  I'uhlisher. 

CIRCULATION  manager  or  assistant. 
20  years'  experience  in  all  jiliases  of 
circiilalion  work.  Well  versed  in  mod¬ 
ern  methods  uf  circulation  manage¬ 
ment.  Past  record  merits  considera¬ 
tion.  Finest  references  from  well 

known  newspaper  executives.  Forty 

one  years  of  age.  Available  on  short 
notice.  Box  2765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 
•Vee  circulator  must  leave  present  po- 
siliuii  as  CM  and  locate  in  otlier  cli¬ 
mate.  29  years  old,  12  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  married,  2  children.  Personable, 
aggressive,  expert  at  handling  men 
and  boys.  Fully  experienced  in  Street 
Sales,  liome  delivery,  morning,  even¬ 
ing  metropolitan  and  small  town.  En¬ 
viable  record  in  face  of  sliffest  com¬ 
petition  and  price  raises.  Would  only 
consider  permanent  position  with  ag¬ 
gressive  paper  presenting  opportunity. 
Most  experience  with  Hearst  paper. 
.\11  experience  in  stiffest  of  competi¬ 
tion  on  bottom  fighting  up.  Will  con¬ 
sider  -Vssistant  CM,  Street  Sales 
Manager  or  Supervisor  on  Metropoli¬ 
tan  sheet.  References  on  request. 

Box  27.51.  Editor  Sr  Publisher. 

STCCESSEULLV  EXPEKIENCED 

toung  newspaperman  with  background 
if  seekly  ownership  and  admiiiistra- 
liet  positions  in  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  (lepartinents  of  small  dailies 
wishes  to  associate  with  a  newspaper 
or  msgazine  ns  assistant  to  publisher, 
or  advertising-business  manager.  De¬ 
sires  to  make  $10,000  investment  for 
working  interest.  Now  associated  with 
lOM  circulation  daily  as  assistant  to 
pablisher.  36  years  old.  family  man. 
Yo»r  full  reply  kept  in  coiiHdenee. 
.Vmple  references.  Box  2756,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

.ICTIVE  Texan  avitl  for  action. 

Bom  blind  at  Dennison,  1896. 
tiniiiinati  M.  D.  restores  sight,  1945. 
Desire  advertising  job  on  Texas  paper. 
Eiperieiice.  appliance  classified  copy. 
Familiar  also  with  Classihed  Display. 
M  working,  clean  fighting  salesman. 
Hite  you  need  of  a  Lone  Star  man  i 
PAUL  B.  JIAKKLE 
lol3  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

YOUNG  Circulation  Manager,  26, 
available  immediately  due  to  merger. 
Four  years'  experience  in  all  phases, 
college  graduate  with  circulation  man¬ 
agement  major.  Best  references.  R. 
D.  Armstrong,  527  Imperial  Blvd., 
Reno,  Nevada. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

U.  with  10  years  highly  competitive 
eiptrience  on  2nd  and  3rd  dailies  in 
i|  million  metropolitan  area.  3  year 
ticellent  record  in  present  position  as 
Idrertising  Director  on  M  and  E  com- 
iiution.  Thoroughly  experienced  in 
iiial,  national  and  classihed.  Con- 

iiut  and  substantial  gains  made  in 
ill  departments.  Steadily  breaking 
jretious  records.  Ambitious  and  only 
initrested  in  accepting  more  respon- 
liUt  position,  plus  increasing  earn- 
.3|  capacity.  Best  of  references.  Box 
nOO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\BLE  Deskman,  Enterprising  Re¬ 
porter.  fast  Rewriteman,  29,  Single, 
Ex-small  town  city  editor.  Top  news- 
wire  experience  in  New  York  City. 
Box  2776.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE,  experienced  reporter,  B.A. 
journalism,  now  in  dead-end  as  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  large  daily, 
wants  change.  Box  2758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

.\BLE  REPORTER,  feature  writer, 
deskman.  Young,  Vet,  University  of 
Michigan  graduate;  New  York  Times 
correspondent;  former  night  editor; 
editorial  writer  A.  P.  daily  in  mid¬ 
west  ;  Seeking  spot  on  Eastern  or  mid- 
western  daily  or  wire  service.  Box 
2770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.IDVERTISINO  MANAGER  will 

ihuge  for  better  berth.  Age  40,  20 
rtin'  experience.  Well  familiar  all 
itwipaper  departments.  Looking  for 

1  man  who  will  work  FUR  you)  I 
till  be  glad  to  exchange  letters. 
There's  no  hurry.  Address  Box  2714, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  advertising  man,  22 
PITS  background  layouts,  copy,  sell- 
iig  promotion,  medium  and  metropoli- 
tu  dailies,  including  8  years  ad  man- 
inr  medium  daily  and  2  years  direc- 
tir  advertising  of  large  metropolitan 
Rtail  department  store.  Major  ac- 
tout  specialist.  Now  employed  large 
itiUty  advertising,  but  prefer  return 

It  newspaper  field  in  South  or  South- 
•nt.  Harried.  Age  46.  Moderate  hab- 
lU.  Dependable.  Box  2628,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CKEATIVE  EXECUTIVE — 18  years 
•11  phases  advertising;  full  copy  and 
uf  (or  campaigns,  tie-ins,  special  pages, 
lonl  advertisers;  promotion,  PR,  con- 
l»et,  administration  —  large  newspa- 
Ptn.  Dramatic  ideas  sell  linage.  35. 
ut.,  married.  Now  with  New  York 
•wncy.  Anywhere  except  South, 
l•onn.  Row  2613  t-’difor  &  Publisher. 

ACE  editorial  production  man,  40,  di¬ 
versified  experience,  proof  reading, 
copy  reading,  rewrite,  makeup,  desires 
part/full-time  job  New  York  or  vicin¬ 
ity.  Highest  references.  Box  2627, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALERT  woman  reporter,  22,  wants 
job  with  challenge.  Magna  cum  laude 
graduate  of  large  university,  journal¬ 
ism-political  science  major.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  daily,  now  assistant  newa  edi¬ 
tor  two  weeklies.  Will  travel.  Box 
2658.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS 

Looking  for  sports  beat  or  general  as¬ 
signment.  Some  daily  experience  in 
midwest.  Degree,  willing  to  travel. 
Box  2775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANY  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  OF¬ 
FER  for  Journalism  graduate,  single. 
30.  in  West  or  Southwest  areal  Box 
2744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WSPL.VY  S.ALESMAN — 15  years'  ex- 
pfrience  on  large  Metropolitan  Daily 
uf  Sunday.  Experienced  with  all 

;luiificatinns  from  smallest  to  largest 

•Jtiil  aceoiiiits.  Research  background. 

Cillege  graduate.  Family  man.  Oppor- 
iuily  tor  advancement  prime  requi- 
•ilf.  Location  or  size  of  newspaper 
’"'.■nportant.  Itox  2762,  Editor  & 

Pihlisher. 

BROOKLYN  COLLEGE  graduate,  22; 
B..A.  Two  years'  experience  as  re¬ 
porter,  another  with  press  service. 
Want  reporting,  feature  writing,  cri¬ 
tical  etc.  Willing  to  travel.  Prefer 
•southwest,  though  not  essential.  Box 
235.  207  East  84th  Street,  New  York 
28,  New  York. 

MISSOURI  University  ad  major  wants 
hh.  Honor  student ;  copy,  layout, 
irpography  wise;  5  years  selling  ex- 
Pjnence.  J.  Trepel.  Port  Washington, 
"uconsin. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED^EDITORIAL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AAAAAAAAAA 

For  rent  or  hire,  1  body,  aged  25; 
length,  5  ft.  10  in.;  weight,  180;  sea¬ 
soned  by  3  years  in  armed  forces; 
adajitable  to  all  climates,  locations; 
pccformaiice  excellent;  decorated  with 
.\1..V,.  B..V.,  in  English;  seeking  job, 
career,  future.  Can  you  use  me'  Box 
2778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLK  NOW — 2  years  report- 
injf,  features,  editing,  sports  and  re¬ 
write  experience,  with  second  larcrest 
New  Jersey  daily.  Radio  newswriting 
experience.  Rutgers  journalism  grad., 
V'^^teran,  24.  desires  job  in  metropoU* 
tan  area.  Box  2625,  Editor  &  Pub* 
lisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  COLUMNIST  who 
can  get  your  pages  out  of  rut  into 
groove.  TV  and  radio  stints  included 
20  plus  years  major  city  experience. 
In  $6800  bracket,  including  radio  fees. 
Healthy,  steady  family  ipan.  Box 
2634.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  daily  8,000,  young, 
single,  car,  top  experience  ail  phases, 
seeks  April  switch  10-15.000  class 
near  East.  Loyal  hard  worker.  Box 
2678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALI KOKNl A- bound  feminine  veteran, 
H.J.,  M.l\.  college  public  relations, 
trade  paper,  daily  experience,  desires 
daily  reporting.  Box  2615,  Editor  k 
I'ublisher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  Young,  B.S. 
in  .lournalism,  some  free  lance  writing 
experience,  desires  position  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Will  go  anywhere. 
■Salary  secondary.  Box  2719,  Editor  & 
Piibli.slier. 

COLLEGE  Junior,  alert,  eager  to 
learn,  seeks  summer  editorial  position 
— beginning  of  June  to  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  Will  work  anywhere.  Jon  M. 
Lindenauer,  Lafayette  College,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

TOP-NOTCH  WRITER.  Previously 
lived  in  England,  dynamic  attractive 
personality,  excels  in  features  on 
theater,  movies,  music  and  personali¬ 
ties,  but  writes  with  more  than  com¬ 
petence  on  practically  everything  in 
every  medium,  major  publications, 
languages.  w'idely  traveled.  First 
class  references.  Box  2764,  Editor 

&  Publisher. 

C'O.M BINATION  deskman  -  reporter, 
now  wire  editor  medium  daily.  Want 
return  to  reporting  anywhere.  Three 
years'  experience  editing,  writing, 
makeup.  Married.  B..A.,  26.  Box 
2772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VET,  single,  25,  5  years  weeklies; 
able  sportsw  riter-editor-columnist ;  also 
news,  features.  Want  challenging  job 
on  lively  daily.  Box  2725,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  or  SMALL  DAILY.  Let  me 
help  out  April  through  August.  Want 
chance  write;  also  ea^er  help  on  ads, 
office,  mailing,  everything.  Some  week¬ 
ly  experience.  College  junior,  mature 
19,  good  personality.  Sally  O' Kane, 
Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

COMPETENT  woman  combination  re¬ 
porter-rewriter.  Also  some  copy-desk 
experience.  Now  in  Northwest  town  of 
50.000.  Box  2665,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPYREADER,  EDITOR— all  desks, 
facing  deadend,  seek  change  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  advance.  Family  man, 
want  permanency.  Box  2755,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CUB  position  wanted.  B.A.  graduate 
February,  26,  single,  veteran,  no  ex¬ 
perience,  quick  pick-up.  On  job  train¬ 
ing  available.  Box  2698,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOU  NEED  MEI 

.'V  conscientious,  ambitious,  intelligent, 
versatile,  quick-grasping  man.  College, 
veteran,  24,  single,  traveled  in  13 
countries,  languages,  editor  of  college 
paper.  Always  writing  and  looking 
alieiiil.  Imagination,  curiosity,  and 
ability  to  excel  in  any  field.  Will 
consider  any  part  of  the  world  doing 
anything  connected  with  newspaper  or 
magazine  field.  Familiar  with  basio 
elements.  Salary  nugatory  if  given  a 
chance  to  prove  my  abilities.  Box 
2771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  3  years'  experience  top 
posts  weeklies,  trade  journals,  seeks 
position  daily,  progressive  weekly; 
college  graduate;  28;  East  Coast.  Box 
2743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Writer-reporter  now  in  Washington 
wants  to  write  editorials  for  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  Knows  government, 
politics,  economics,  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion.  Box  2655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WAirrea— 
MECHANICAL 

EMPLOYED  desk  street  man  seeks 
day  job  southwest  or  California.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Box  2653,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTY'PE  OPERATOR,  experienced 
in  foreign  language  composition  for 
20  years,  21  languages,  would  like 
part-time  work  in  a  publishing  house 
or  newspaper,  New  England  or  near¬ 
by  States.  Box  2749,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  reporter,  copy  read¬ 
er,  now  makeup  editor,  seeks  report¬ 
ing  job  in  Washington,  D.  0.  College 
graduate  with  honors,  young,  single, 
veteran.  Box  2703,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  desires  to  lo¬ 
cate  on  progressive  daily.  Prefer 

Midwest,  East  or  East  Coast  States, 
Reliable,  top  references.  Box  2619, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  sports  reporter  de¬ 
sires  position.  Ambitious,  good  refer¬ 
ences,  single,  veteran.  Available  now. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  2761,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN  wide  experi¬ 
ence  reportorial  and  feature  field 
seeks  job  preferably  Louisians  or 
Texas.  Personal  interview  gratis.  Box 
2750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

CHIEF  Photographer,  medium  -  sized 
p.  m.,  seeks  position  metropolitan 
newspaper.  15  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  2748,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLICITY  ASSISTANT  or  Writer. 
Former  New  York  City  reporter,  young 
woman,  experienced  in  organization 
and  fashion  publicity;  can  write  good 
news  releases,  ghost-speeches,  handle 
all  aspects.  B.  A.  Prefer  East.  Box 
2774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  10  years 
with  metropolitan,  suburban  dailies  in 
black  and  white,  and  color  work.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  chief,  capable  of  setting 
up  and  operating  photo  department, 
Mid-West  or  western  section  prefer¬ 
red.  Married,  with  family  ana  car. 
Now  employed,  best  references.  Box 
2763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  journalism  graduate,  5 
months'  experience  in  radio  as  an¬ 
nouncer-script  writer-newsman,  seeks 
position  with  newspaper  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Work  anywhere,  salary  second¬ 
ary.  veteran.  Box  2723,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

REPORTER-Deskman :  trade  paper 

editor,  3  years'  experience,  seeks  job 
with  general  circulation  dally;  college 
graduate;  veteran;  will  go  anywhere. 
Itox  2754.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  REL.VTIONS,  personnel,  la¬ 
bor  management,  administrative  ex¬ 
ecutive;  background-reporter,  Boston 
Transcript,  New  York  Evening  Post 
(during  Curtis  regime),  writer  on  po¬ 
litical  and  civic  affairs;  twelve  years 
as  an  official  of  New  York  City  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  available  in  Greater,  New 
York  for  trade  journal,  business,  in¬ 
dustry,  civic  activities.  Box  2747,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTING,  desk,  magazine,  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job  wanted  in  Midwest 
by  Missouri  U.  graduate.  8DX,  KT.4. 
References.  Married,  27.  2  years  col¬ 
lege  journalism  teaching,  publicity; 
some  radio  news.  Box  27'79,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  PUBLICITY’  college  or  pro 
Three  years'  experience  wire  service, 
network  radio  and  publicity.  B.  J. 
Northwestern.  Top  sports  man  now 
earning  $5,000.  Married.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  single,  24,  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  1  year  news  and 
radio  rewrite  with  U.P.  James  An¬ 
thony,  2163  W.  9th  St.,  Brooklyn  23, 
N.  Y.,  or  call  E8  2-1105. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IF  THERE  is  anyone  in  the 

newspaper  business,  from  the 
publisher  on  down  to  the  of¬ 
fice  boy,  who  is  not  aware  of 
the  sad  state  of  the  newspaper 
business  today,  then  he  should 
be  shocked  into  that  realization 
by  the  admission  of  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  executive: 

If  costs  continue  as  they  have 
in  the  past  14  months,  the 
Chronicle  will  be  below  the 
break-even  point  by  July  he 
said.  (E&P,  Feb.  19,  pg.  8.) 

That  paper  is  not  alone  in 
the  boat.  Newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  all  over  the  country  are 
taking  a  long  look  at  their 
operating  statements.  Staff  re¬ 
organizations  and  reductions  are 
not  uncommon.  Costs  have 
risen  to  dangerously  high  levels. 
Fourth  round  wage  demands 
continue  to  be  made  by  all  or¬ 
ganized  groups  in  the  plant. 
If  one  gets  it,  they  will  all  ex¬ 
pect  it. 

Many  people,  in  and  out  of 
the  newspaper  business,  look  at 
the  record  high  advertish.g  lin¬ 
age  and  circulation  figures  of 
U.  S.  dailies,  multiply  them  by 
the  record  high  advertising  and 
circulation  rates,  and  come  up 
with  the  erroneous  conclusion 
that  the  newspaper  busine.ss  is 
in  an  unusually  healthy  and 
prosperous  state.  The  outward 
appearance  is  deceiving.  All 
newspaper  executives  know  it. 
All  newspaper  workers  ought 
to  know  it.  and  if  thev  don’t 
they  ought  to  be  told  right  now. 
#  •  * 

LET’S  compare  a  few  figures. 

On  the  credit  side: 

Media  Records  report  of  lin¬ 
age  for  52  cities  reveals  total 
advertising  io  1948  increased 
more  than  12'^  over  1947.  And 
1947  was  97r  over  the  previous 
high  in  1929.  The  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  reports  advertising  rates 
increased  on  the  average  about 
24%  since  1944. 

According  to  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  1949  Year  Book,  now 
on  the  press,  total  U.  S.  daily 
circulation  was  also  at  an  all- 
t.me  high  in  1948  and  at  new 
highs  in  circulation  rates.  But 
it  should  be  noted  that  eircu’a- 
tion  started  to  sLp  in  some 
cities  near  the  end  of  the  yeir. 

On  the  debit  side: 

Newsprint  has  risen  80':  in 
price  per  ton  since  V-J  Day. 

A  national  average  of  news¬ 
paper  labor  rates  reveals  they 
are  43'’:  higher  than  they  were 
on  V-J  Day.  In  the  larger  cities 
they  have  increased  consider¬ 
ably  more  than  that.  As  an 
example,  the  Wall  Str^^et  Jour¬ 
nal  reports  in  New  Yo-k  Ci:y 
alone  hourly  wage  rates  cf 
typographers  have  risen  74 
since  1941.  stereotypers  fil':, 
pressmen  80':,  mailers  87':. 
machinists  77':  and  deliverers 
80*': .  And  that  all  includes 
shorter  hours. 

The  price  of  new*  printing 
equipment  is  up  anywhere  from 
65%  to  1007o  since  1941  de¬ 
pending  on  what  you  buy.  Most 


publishers  who  built  new  plants 
or  additions  to  the  old  one  in 
the  last  three  years  have  found 
final  costs  anywhere  from  50% 
to  150%  above  the  original 
estimates.  ^  ^ 

TO  BE  more  specific  about  the 

relation  of  costs  and  revenues 
hero  are  some  examples: 

The  publisher  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  of  over-100,000  circulation 
wrote  in  a  December  issue  ot 
E&P,  that  taking  1946  figures 
as  the  index  100,  newsprint 
costs  in  1948  rose  to  147,  labor 
costs  to  131,  gross  revenues  t-i 
115,  while  profits  declined  to  70. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
reveals  its  revenues  have  in¬ 
creased  154%  since  1942,  but 
expenses  have  increased  177%. 
Newsprint  co.st  has  advanced 
124%  and  average  hourly  pay 
increased  85%.  In  addition  the 
staff  is  one-third  Itrger  than 
it  was. 

A  cross-section  study  of  pa¬ 
pers  under  20,000-ciiculatio.‘i  by 
this  writer  reveals  an  -iverage 
revenue  increase  during  1943 
of  12.5%.  Expenses  increased 
15  8%  during  that  period  and 
60%  of  these  dailies  had  a  de¬ 
cline  in  profits  averaging  11.8%. 

So  it  becomes  obvious  that  in¬ 
creased  costs  are  outstripping 
increased  revenues  and  profits 
are  declining  dangerously.  There 
would  be  few  if  any  newspapers 
operating  in  the  black  today  if 
they  had  not  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  rates.  And 
the  higher  volume  at  the  higher 
rates  isn’t  even  paying  the  in¬ 
creased  bills.  The  take-home 
pay  of  the  average  newspaper 
is  being  reduced  to  the  point 
where  one  newspaper,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  admits  it 
won’t  have  enough  to  pay  all 
the  bills  if  the  present  trend 
continues.  And  that  paper  isn’t 
the  only  one  feeling  the  squeeze. 

*  t  * 

MORE  evidence  of  what  has 

been  happening,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  happen  unless  some¬ 
thing  stops  it,  is  the  merger  of 
three  papers  into  two  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  the 
consolidation,  publishers  of  the 
three  papers  revealed  that  since 
1941  their  combined  cost  of 
newsprint  had  risen  from  $695,- 
000  to  $2,283,000,  their  cost  of 
mechanical  labor  increased  from 
$682,000  to  $1,615,000. 

Four  papers  were  merged  in¬ 
to  two  in  Halifax. 

There  were  mergers  of  two 
papers  into  one  in  three  smaller 
cities. 

The  New  York  Star  folded. 

Competitive  papers  in  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga.,  and  Madison.  Wis., 
have  moved  into  one  plant  in 
each  city  to  reduce  overhead, 
converts  to  the  joint  printing 
operation.  There  may  be  others. 

These  consolidations  and 
mergers  are  the  direct  result 
of  high  costs.  And  by  no  means 
are  they  confined  to  the  daily 
field  Even  a  weekly  paper 
partly  owned  by  labor  unions. 
The  New  World,  in  Seattle,  was 
forced  to  suspend  recently  be- 


E&P  CALENDAR 

March  4-5 — Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  directors’ 
meeting.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

March  KHl — Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association,  conven¬ 
tion,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

March  11-12 — Texas  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  con¬ 
vention,  Gunter  Hotel,  San 
Antonio. 

.March  12-1.3  —  Associated 
Press  ^itors  of  Ohio,  meet¬ 
ing,  Neil  House,  Columbus. 

March  20-22  —  Inter-State 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
spring  meeting.  Hotel  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn.  Pittsburgh. 

March  21  —  New  Jersey 
Press  Assn.,  93rd  annual 
meeting,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

.March  23-25  —  Association 
of  National  Advertisers, 
spring  meeting.  Homestead 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  26  —  Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  Hotel  Flamingo, 
Las  Vegas.  Nev. _ 


cause  of  high  production  costs. 

*  •  « 

IT’S  ABOUT  time  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  newspaper 
industry  took  a  long  breathing 
spell  to  appraise  the  situation. 
That  applies  particularly  to 
those  who  are  seeking  a  fourth 
round  of  wage  increases  plus 
other  benefits. 

Higher  and  higher  costs  can¬ 
not  be  carried  without  larger 
and  larger  dollar  revenues. 
There  is  evidence  already  that 
circulation  revenues  might  not 
hold  up  to  their  peaks  of  the 
last  two  years.  Advertising 
volume  may  increase  in  the 
coming  months  but  it  may  also 
decline.  There  is  little  hope  for 
relief  for  newspapers  in  higher 
circulation  or  advertising  rates. 

It  is  an  understandable  desire 
for  all  employes  and  executives 
to  seek  more  and  more  take- 
home  pay  to  raise  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living.  But  "cost  of  liv¬ 
ing’’  indices  indicate  the  peak 
has  been  reached  and  we’re  on 
the  downgrade. 

Newspaper  workers  must  be¬ 
gin  to  look  on  themselves  as 
part  of  the  whole  organization. 
Their  job  security  rests  on  the 
security  of  the  organization. 
Further  increases  in  costs  right 
now  might  jeopardize  not  only 
their  own  job.  but  the  jobs  of 
hundreds  of  others  and  the  life 
of  the  newspaper. 

How  much  better  it  would  be 
for  all  newspaper  people  to  real¬ 
ize  these  things  before  cata.s- 
trophe  hits,  to  take  an  unselfish 
and  unbiased  view  of 'the  situa¬ 
tion  now,  rather  than  sacrifice 
the  security  of  themselves  and 
others  by  ignoring  the  over-all 
picture. 

■ 

Ad  Counsel  Service 

Associated  Advertisers  of 
America  has  been  formed  at 
565  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  to 
offer  the  smaller  advertiser  a 
complete  business-building,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  consultant  service 
for  a  minimum  fee  of  $250  per 
year.  Jay  Dresner  is  director, 
Della  M.  Grattan,  associate  di¬ 
rector. 


Tax'  in  Sweden; 
Acme  Will  Sell 
Finch  Devices 

Acme  Telectronix  Division  of 
NEA  Service,  Inc.,  this  week 
became  exclusive  sales  agent 
for  distribution  of  Finch  equip¬ 
ment  for  facsimile  newspaper 
and  radio  broadcast  use  in  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Announcement  of  the  new  aL 
rangement  was  made  by  Fred 
S.  Ferguson,  president  of  NEA 
and  Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch,  presi 
dent  of  Finch  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

First  Finch  facsimile  installa¬ 
tion  for  a  newspaper  arranged 
by  Acme  is  at  the  Dagest 
Nyheter  office  in  Stockholm. 
Sweden.  This  newspaper  traiu 
mits  about  10  to  15  pages  of 
news  daily  by  facsimile.  Pres¬ 
ently,  the  demonstrations,  on  art 
experimental  basis,  are  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  provinces,  as  one  city 
after  another  is  being  shown  its 
‘‘Radio  News’’  edition  of  the 
Dagens  Nyheter. 

Acme  Telectronix  will  have 
a  non-exclusive  license  to  dis 
tribute  Finch  equipment  in  Eu¬ 
rope  for  all  other  facsimile  uses 
such  as  business  and  commercial 
transmission,  police  broadcasts 
and  government  enterprises. 

Automatic  duplex  equipment 
(simultaneous  transmitting  and 
monitoring)  will  be  available, 
together  with  both  medium  and 
high-speed  recorders  for  use  in 
receiving  facsimile  broadcasts 

Acme,  which  has  pioneered  in 
establishment  of  a  Telephoto 
network  connecting  newspapen 
in  European  countries,  plans  to 
offer  the  Finch  equipment  as  an 
extension  of  its  present  services 

3  on  N.  Y.  Times  Stoii 
Will  Switch  Jobs 

A  triple  switch  in  the  Ntv 
York  Times  foreign  staff  will 
take  place  during  the  Summer 
or  early  Fall,  it  was  announced 
this  week. 

Herbert  Matthews,  now  head 
of  the  London  bureau,  will  join 
the  editorial  staff  at  home.  Fos¬ 
ter  Hailey,  now  on  the  editorial 
staff,  will  become  chief  Sunday 
department  representative  in 
Europe.  Raymond  Daniell,  now 
Sunday  representative,  will  take 
over  as  chief  of  the  London 
bureau. 

Matthews,  who  joined  the 
Times  immediately  after  his 
graduation  from  Columbia 
School  ot  Journalism  in  1922. 
requested  a  return  so  his  chil¬ 
dren  can  be  educated  in 
America. 

Hailey  went  to  the  Times  from 
the  Associated  Press  in  193". 
and  later  was  a  war  cone 
spondent. 

Daniell,  who  was  London 
chief  during  the  war,  joined  the 
Times  local  staff  in  1928  after 
six  years  on  other  newspapers 

■ 

Press  at  Sofia  Trial 

Foreign  correspondents  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Bulgarian 
trials  of  15  Protestant  church¬ 
men  and  will  be  assigned  spe¬ 
cial  space  in  the  courtroom,  the 
press  department  at  Sofia  an 
nounced  this  week. 
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